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BOOK VII. 



CHAPTER r. 

As there are in nature many contrasts, there are, 
also, many resemblances, though there are no like- 
nesses. Some of these resemblances constitute the 
best media, by which the several portions of nature 
may be associated, or contrasted, with each other. 
The sciences become simplified by this method. Since 
illustrations of excursion, if the term may be allowed, 
impart beauty to strength ; colour to form ; variety 
to monotony ; and render more evident Nature's unison 
of systematic accordance. The perfume of the citron 
may be imparted to less fevoured fruits. By infusing 
its essence into the sap of their roots. 

Plants claim some affinity with animals. The 
stalk of the former resembles the body of the latter ; 
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2 Analogies between Plants and Animals. 

the root the stomach ; the bark the skin ; the pith the 
marrow ; and the juice the blood. Like animals, too, 
plants are subject to a great variety of disorders. 
They imbibe air and moisture by their leaves j and 
food by their roots ; — both being transubstantiated into 
their own substance : as theirs is afterwards employed 
in the structure of animals* For the entire frame of 
animated being derives its form and its consistence 
from vegetable organizations. 

Some writers confound sensation with the power of 
motion : and \f no motion is perceived, they cannot 
imagine the existence of sensation. Oysters have no 
more the locomptive power than thistles; and they 
can no more forsake the beds, in which they are de- 
posited by the tide, than fishes can swim without 
water, or birds and insec^ fly \vijthout air. Vegetable 
sensation, however, is not animal sensation ; and it is 
np^^upfi^jBucial mode o^ supporting, this argumeitf ' to 
Qbft^rvfb thai:, ^ NatjUre l^as giyen compensation^ tA 
all, she wo\i)4jiieyer ^^ye pr^^^d a9 ci!uel a.r^spjt^ 
ap amipals^gs^tion Xf>, pj^^s, wi^m giving in.r^tJlr^, 
t^fce po^er qi defence, AjS^w plantSj i( 13 tpi^ s^i^ 
to be endug4:\yit^ tl^is f^ci^lt^ : so^oa^ by d^e nQ^pu^- 
niessi Qjf ^heSr q^^Utiea j ap^^ otfe^rs l^y . tfe^ p^idferiiy: 
of t}^^ struptu^es t ^^ the nettle, th^ thistly th^. noli. 
tfi^ tfti^gerejt tj^e tfeori?, tl^ rps^, the hjoljly, the Hwiftto. 
of Jfafiaj^ Mfi^h ^h^ dea^y nighljsh^a^^^, h^ qtber poi-. 
sofliOVS. plw^fv Xeti tl^ese pla»J;p, ^rvsksA ^ soi»e of: 
tliem are againstf ^tts^^l^i^ aq4 1^ otbe^. ar^. agalutt, 
ajii^al use, 8uppo]:t innuii^er^ble ipsteclis. SoQie 
ph^a^^ open th^ p^tal^ tp r^cei>^ ^ain; othor^; 



«i1)kl it. Smii6 cohtract ob tM i^filroidlii of U storm; 
aiidf^i^^ at thi^ dpirtty^h of iiij^t ^ #M6 s(^e ex"- 
l^tthd aiid blossom oiAy t6 th^ evfe^hi^ iit. NekJr tfife 
C^6, c^it^^ ffo^ers fyrtH a s^'^fes of ^ifoitoii^^f^R 
lite Bibrti^ tlttgtiictflat^' Ati^ Utid^titi o^j^fk at Mlk 

ifao^eft^ o^tis at Ifie f^ttie fM' dtH^^iJoie^ ; Ikiid sfti^i 
«d^dbtiM l^ertliMi^ dttring iftis higlit. Tfie liffod^^ 
ttrirvel of Pehi^ ^ited cldSfeS it fd&h 

n. 

Tie stSMttW df t(h6 flowers of sorfet thift i^fe s«l 
^eduliirly iin4CdB% that, t^Ki^ll touched, tibi^ x^lti fii^ 
elil^ alindst t%6 »iiR'^; aM the tipjp^i^ jofdt of ttty 
kaf df thl^ Dtohs^ii ih fbAned lifte i tn&li%)^ to Htkiik 
food. When an insect, therefore,* ^^eH iipdil ifef 
glmis, the ti^M^i^ prsfrts become itritiied; th^ tWo 
lobi^ iliie lip", ghUip t6!6 m^ett, and cnish it to ded^. 
The s^tisHiiV'e plant sfii^^s back and ftld^ft^leiV^ 
tj^il being' torched j after t^e tnanner of Hf^sii^; mA 
a spe^i df iHe faedysainiiti 6( Bfeh^^ ha^ its ledve^ 
Mifii^ tH^ d^ in dotttitmal motioh ; on l&e BpptdMl 
of i^t thewe teav^ sink i5rom thdf eMt^iasttrfe atttf 
9^m^t6j^6^. Hoi ife l!his itfotibii cotifliidd tb ttt^ 
ifttfe 6f B«i% in ftli perfeirtioh; ^f If^ii iJr^t* iV 
iftft ofiraiid plte^d iii^#Wfel*, rtife teaWs liill, tor ^ 
^pQUi dfoh hnWe Adf] cotiantie ihfe sirfife^ Motton ; 

« Hesperaotba, iUd. 1054. 
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4 Anatf^ies between PUmte and Animdk. 

imd if any thing is placed to stop it, no sooner is the 
obstacle removed, than the plant resumes its activity 
with greater velocity than it did before ; as if it en^- 
deavoured to recover the motion it had previously lost 
Mons. Descemet^ and other writers suppose, that this 
irritability is ordained by nature for promoting genera- 
tion. As the motion is constant during the day, this 
reason is insufficient : unless we can suppose, that the 
organs of generation are in a constant state of irritable 
excitement. But these instances are exceptions to the 
general rule, and form links serving to connect the 
sensation of vegetables with those of animals ; for it 
is not unreasonable to suppose, that plants may differ 
in feelings as well as in appearance; and that trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and roots, may have distinct grada- 
tions of sensation. 

The plane-tree exhibits the power of exercising a 
sagacity for securing food, not unworthy of an animal. 
LordKaims relates, that among the ruins of New 
Abbey, in the county of Galway, there grew, in his 
time, on the top of one of its walls, a plane-tree, up- 
wards of 20 feet in height. Thus situated, it became, 
straightened for food and moisture, and, therefore, 
gradually directed its roots down the side of the wall^ 
till jdiey reached the ground, at the distance of ten 
feet. When they had succeeded in this attempt, the 
upper roots no longer shot out fibres, but united in. 
one ; and shoots vigorously sprung up firom the root, 
that had succeeded in reaching the eaith. 

^ Annalei deCbimiei No, 86.* 
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The idtod of St. Lucia^ presents a srillmore curious 
phenomenon in the animal flower. This organization 
lires in a large bason^ the water of which is bradddfa. 
Itis'tobre briliiant than the marygoW, which it re- 
sembles. But when* the hand' i^ ext^ded towards 
H, it recoils, arid retires, like a snail, into the^ 
watefl ' It is supposed to live upon the spawn offish. 
Sbtne'caterpiHars in China burrow in tiie ground, at^ 
tfce approach of winter, to the roots, of plants, an* 
festen there. Hence for many ages* it was supposed,- 
iri1;hat country, that it was a worm in summer and a^ 
plant in winter. Humboldt, in .sounding the channel 
between Alegranga and Clara Montana^, brought up- 
a substance, of whiijh he was unable to determine 
Whether it was a sea-weed or a zoophyte 5 it exhibited^ 
no sign of irritability, even on the af^eation of gal^ 
vanic dectricity. He supposed it* therefore, to oc6u- ' 
py' ttie space between the v^etable and zoophyte 
kingdoms. . ..... 

Some years since, a lady resided in a small village ttf^ 
the county of Carmarthen, whose conversation was 
distinguished by an unusual degree of elegance. She 
was a little disordered in her mind; a malady, which 
was supposed to have originated from an attachment ' 
to tlie late most admirable Sir W. Jones. This de- 
rangement, however, was partial ; being chiefly ex- 
hibited in her eating little or nothing but herbs ; in 
walking oti high pattens in the midst of summer ; in 

» Phil. Mag. vol, li. p. 152. 
* Thunberg, to!, ill . p. 70. 
^ Voy. EquiDOct. Regiont, rol. i. p. 85. 



¥»li«S«n8tipJc ; qiidia %teRU« ft ^rg« ifiSff ^ff»(?9lte 
"hgr ^j|99i, wit)j ^ lo^l^^rii, stjap. "lam^ ci^yi^jf^''- 
^ f^fs ^ pie, <M^.%yj f» we wpr^ w#gig op l^ 

^^SQ^op w^iph ^e §f^n^ ^^i^g, haye s^^^on :^ 
fop Iwl itfgbl I puj fiWft? # %W «8tP » fflaflB «W>B» 

Tbw J4g?, ^xt,i;«»i«:wrt^ as it ^qfty appeal^ UhSfiW* 
<IWfi TM>Jt 9PP»r ea»»lJ!y. f9, to, qj^ ; fpr tl^at ^f^^, 
flQ»5?1«> *MY« 9p ^# »>?, PWP/VtWP to 1^ ^iafi^ 
tiQR ^ Pl%9«9» 9fi»>: ■'YtikfU %syj grojf, I have M. 
BMW .iffilPtSBBitifiS. #<*/»eipang j at ^t wijrt^ dppfb^ 
but at length with an assurance entvely amoijnty|ig, ^, 

in. 

Si^;^j^ndfi^^,thfpi^yei^ iW pfigciule of t^ognjiiT 
grft^oj^ %i^^iinnifirta|U3r* S9ia^ l^ye ^y^en regaijded 

Virgil*, in the height of poetical excursion, has given 

1 i9^Q»iiK 
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y^isitX^ tite poWei* et^en to speak; a figtere fmffidieA^ 
^3itti*a*a^aiit 5 and yet it has had the honour of capti- 
tal9iig poiet^ no lesd disthi^shed tba^ Tasso^ Ario^ 
dttd Sjp^et^^^. lli^e M^ oiAly.ohe s^ies of the tatna- 
nbii-tF^ ;• an4 that \s a natSvt^^ not only of Egyj^t, 
Aitil]S^;, and H%a(t()i^tstn^, bWofilni^ica. Of the E^- 
ringtonia, also, only oi»^ fi^ieif hte biitf yet dW^i- 
v^Mj And tha^ iis e^IIy fndig^oiis in China! ahd 
^aheite; These, andbOier iftsdabc^, Woifld seeftt at 
fli«f i*w to: confirBfe ^ dpittibn, generate* by Litf- 
ittBtsi, v%7k :— thi^plitot^ #ere origittaUy cteafed iWfth 
»^lm^ ofpi^odufeitigptlieir oWn^species oniy, Without 
*iy aidkhiittiife of IdHrtis ; and that they will confinuift 
8^ to proei^e^te to the end of time. Stiteeqnent c^- 
pearicitioer, hbwevef, has proved, th^t the farina of one' 
pliint,^fediitldating the pysiillomof another, produces 
itoi^ti^, capable of procrieatitig sons and difogfa^ris ;' 
ai wfelF as the different plants of whith they were* 
Ai^inselves ccmiposed. New phmte, also, are cileistted^ 
by mgtaftln^. The bergamot dtii^on was proiAicfed^ 
by an Itiriian having' a<scid^ntally engiiafted' a citrov^^ 
on tlie ^ock df a befglviMt pear. Ytmit this pbtot 
is dtetiUed the essence of bergamol. 

Some animdb have m' anda^iM oKgi*. Foxi^ 
win copulate with d<)^; horses 'With asses; pli^ASaMr 
v^iAturkies; and the vrtiole trib^ of pigeons ciiie 
originally from t^stotk d^^. Hie cassican bears ad' 
gireat ail affinity with the rollers, toucahs, and^olles,' 
that ii'ig reasonable to supfiose it to have oidgittatty 

^ Jer. Lib. xWu st. 41. 

* Faerie QtfettBe, c. ii. st. 30w 



8 ' jdmmalcules of Infusmu 

sprung from aja tinion between some of those birds^ 
The lama proceeded from the guanaco, -with whiph 
it is still observed to herd : and though some suppose 
the domestic goat to be descended from the ibex,; or: 
thecaucasan, Buffon is. perhaps justi^d in believiijj;;, 
that all the goat genus proceeded originally from the. 
wild goat and chamois antelope. 

Plants produce not only plants, but they ai-e; mo- 
thers, as it were, to innumerable insects;, almost 
equally invisible to us as to, th^ip. Myriads live audi 
die upon the small capacity of a rose leaf! In 4^ 
flowers of thype St. Pierre, through a small micro-: 
scope, noted what he calls flagons^ from which seemed 
to flow ingots of liquid gold. But had he put a few 
leaves of the same plant into a glass of pure water, he 
would have beheld, within the short space of five 
ds^ys, in a single globule millions of animalcules of 
infusion; darting, turning, and swimming with a, 
celerity, animation, and velocity, that batSes both the 
eye and the judgment. Almost equal results may be 
o^)served in the infusions of barley, oats, wheat, pep- 
per, and bay-leaves^ At Batavia, if a glass of water 
is taken out of the .canal, in a few hours' a mass of 
animated matter is seen moving in endless divisions 
and subdivisions, and with a most astonishing celerity. 

The arctic raspberry is so diminutive a- plan t^, that 
a phial, capable of holding only six ounces of alcohol^ 
will contain not only its fruit and its leaves, but its 
branches: The smallest of birds in Europe is the 

1 Barrow, Cochin ChioR, 231 » 4to. 
' Claris, 3caDdiiiaria, 459. 
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golden ^re^ted wren; the smattestin America is tbe 
l^momiiig bird ; while the most diihii^utive of all qua- 
drupeds is the pigmy mouse of Siberia* But the num- 
bers of these aaii»a!s is coasaparati^^ small. The 
^tonisbitig increasi^ of insects is caused by the short 
period, interritotng between iisiureglmtion and partu- 
rition.: In the human species the period is nine 
months ; and yet the power bf progressive numbers is. 
so greedy that it has been calculated, and with truth^ 
that at the di^;ance of twenty genen^tiong, every man. 
has not iess than 1,0485676 ancestors ; and at the end 
of forty generations, even the square of that number; 
viz, one inUiion miltions. . 

IV. 

The fructification of plants is exceedingly curious.' 
Among insects one female is married to a multitude: 
of males; among quadrupeds polygamy chiefly pre-* 
dominates; but among plants the polyandriam 
system almost universally prevails; one female having- 
often more thaii twenty husbands, attended by two 
relnwkable phenomtoa : 1st. that nd plant, tree, 
shrub, or flower, has yet been discovered, in which 
the corolla has eleven males. The number eleven, 
indeed, seems to be totally unknown in botany. 2dly. 
That out of 11,500 species of plants, enumerated in 
the first thirteen classes of the Cambridge collection^ 
there is not a single hermaphrodite plant, in which 
the females exceed the males. The females of some 
flowers ^pehd upon the wind, others upon insects^ 

* Btackitooe'i Comment, b. ii. ch. 14. p. 204. 
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feff their imfHregnatkm^ ^ sinee the poUm of t^e male 
is wafted to the stigmatas on the wimg^ ^^ thdfa)f^ 
the ahdotneii^ the prdbosci9, or ibe ant^mMe of thfdec^ 
fties, wasps, and bees, that fob theM of dieir neetar^ 
But some plants, e?ea of the mbst gi^nefal classes^ 
produee seeds whhoqvt receiving poUen fronf the 
male. Hens, m the same manner^ lay eggs widiouc 
being visited by the cock : but seeds, thus formed^ 
will never frMt^ ; nor will eggs, thus hM^ p«odac<^ 
living imimate. Some fdatits, loo, grow upiQn other 
plants. The missehoe rises out of tile oak aftd the 
apfde; and the nioi$atd^ ash^ frequently springs 
from a berry, deposited by a bii»d i^ the ehinfc of » 
yew-tree. The American loranthus climbs the 
coccoloba* grandiflora, and other high trees, in Ja- 
naicai^ Haytii, MartinieO) and Bavbadoes; and its 
mots, lihe wy, fixing firmly to diehr barit^ like oiiimt 
parasitical platti8>, tiieyt borrow nxHirishment from the' 
tn»es to which they cling. There is a nmshroom 
M^ttdi grows on the upper extremiiies of tike white- 
pines of Canada } and in the fevest ofi Geitedalo,^ the 
"Eaofl of GarUsie has an ast, an alder, and a mountain 
arir growing out of the same solid trunk. Here^ 
too, we may mark some resemblance with^the masi^ 
ners of biids and inseets^ The cuckoo lays its eggs 
in the nest of a hedge-sparrow; the long-eared owl^ 
lays its eggs in the old nest? of a magpie ; and- the 
horned % deposits hers in die edit of-^i bumblebee* 
Seme birds, as the American goat-sud&er, mid(e no 
nastal»all ; but drop th^ c^ggs, as many fishes shed 

' Jacquin. flora Austtiaca, 73, 77, 
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tSieir apKWBy cttrelesfi what tecemes of ibeia. Bir40> 
Iwivewr, lure for, th« wm% part a^aiduoiis in their 
potemil fbitiea. S^me t^M» h^r w^logxto even 
iiTtth tib^e^ : the tftimrivN^ ^s^ upw ita fruity wfa^a 
Itosmi hf^.$tfil^i9k «itd^it lo pres^i«M« H fimn the ^w y 
mA m Qej^ wA in Hytigrom^. q pfept^ rQmiirk«M« 
l»]r.liayi«f n iw(A ^reg«tahte baf^- ^ttid^ to th«t 
l)»» 9£:ito ^vesiK Thb hag t^ o^iYered iti^ a Iid> 
whicbopi)!!^ <tti II aUToo^fthre,. tpsw^ritig thepm^f 
pose of a hinge. When d^w^ ct9e» w laina desKxend^ 
thiA Ml qp!0m$ wbm the hag ia wtwat^, tte Hd 
£»}1&^ «n(^ «to9<a Jio tightly th;i(^ jm e^apoi^atfc^ ^m 
taJ^eplaa04 ^eiPu)ifKMre»thMi»iWbed^€li^*idi^ 
smij a^iilil gradiiaU; aji^^oched inta ibs bo^ of the 
plapt,. Sh^k&p^q9ifath^ young cmea to: oetoat^ m 
tijpes ^f danger^ into thein stoatadis ;, andtiieve.ar^- 
sQiEie l&nd wwata^. ate9^ tival possess &e poiKee of 
r«»i^^ the. act^m ^f' tbe^ gaddnric jmice. 

g^aoifi fli]|ir/er« am eveoi vmparous ; but I know «C^ 
ntOBe.that bear eliDe» a. distant^ relatioit to. ^e loadif 
MoUbcb inqpregnateft t}^i ^ggs <^ the fenftla as Uiej» 
istoBi foonx h^« aimSi ^hi^ potafoe^ on. ttie other 
band5aifiiina>a pftculiajcilgg^ooibd^alf^ofi vegetaUeSy vxiik 
UAjcvoolihyi <tf c^^r^iiitiQn. it. produpe& mpre abuftn 
d$ix^lj: ftOiPia sm^ poi^iimof its feuU, thaitftom A» 
saedt ]$lsfiilf<i Ther^ is Ofiitbaiig i^; antwala assoeialiDe^ 
\«ith thftS4 Some 9lapl^,,tQ0i have not evc^so.mudk 
ai^ a.rpol^f 1)« du^tis 9atali» wd the oonfer.va vagat* 
bundi swim on the wf&oe o£ the sea. like, a muOJiliaMr;^. 
I3)q&8iti]i^ tkfiV0Ssii% noitiiiapliy be sijded piaato. of 
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pi^sage. The former swims jipoik the grassy lea ; asd 
the latter amcmg the estuaries of Canmmm and 
Merioneth/ imd not unfrequently in Milftird HdT^i. 
Some plants may, also, be propagated by being eh<- 
grafted or inoculated. Thus by i^iocidatittg boe tree 
with the buds of others, several fruits may; be;made 
to grow upon one tree. Engrafiing is performed 
either by insinuating a bud or scion into tiie> stock, 
into the ritid, into the bark, between tiie rind BnA the 
bark, or into the root itself. ^ 

In general economy, the internal stnioture of vivi- 
parous and oviparous animals ^re'diSerent^ but in 
serpents the conformation of both is the same. In t^e 
leech there seems to be no passage, by which it can 
€0ect the blood it has taken into its body. It will 
remain clotted, but not piitrified, for months ; and 
little altei^ed dther in texture or consistence. It pro- 
bably exudes by medium of the pores. Insects have 
BO bones :— -their blood is not red :— their moMhs 
open lengthwise :— they have no eyelids :— and their 
It^ngs open at their sides. They seem to ha^e the 
ci^»acity of hearing, but they have no ears. Lizards 
exhibit remarkable phenomena. Thesy are neither 
beast, fish, bird, serpent, nor insect; and yet, in 
some measure, they share the natures of them fill. 
Some are viviparous, like beasts, as the Lophius 
piscatorius ; others oviparous, like birds : some shed 
spatrn like fishes ; some have teeth like serpents ; 
and others none, like many insects. 

Some plants bear fruit on the backs of their leases : 
as spleenwort, maiden' hair, fern, brak^, pepper 
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grass, und inany species of moss. After the same 
manner, the Lapland marmot, the spider, and the 
American scorpion, carry their young upon their 
backs, wherever they gOy in case of alarni. The 
monoculus insect carries its young on its back eveo 
in the water ; but the Surinam toad exhibits a sUU 
more wonderful phenomenon : — its egg% are buried 
in the skin of its back. When the animab, enclosed 
in those eggs, burst from their shells, the mother 
is seen crawling, with her family riding on her 
person; some still in the egg; others just emerging 
out of it ; and some clinging to various parts of her 
body. 



Affinities of electricity may be traced in marine 
substances, in insects, vegetable oils, and mineral 
essences. In 43P 2Kf south of the Line* are seen a 
multitude of minute sea animals, emitting colours 
^ual to those of the most brilliant sapphires and ru-^ 
bies. When observed by candle-light, they appear 
of a pale green. In the Gulf of Guinea, ships seem 
frequently to sail^ at night, in a sea of milk^; awhite^ 
ness, which is occasioned by pellucid salpse,. and 
crustaceous animals of the scyllarus genus, attached 
to them. Other oceans contain a particular species 
of sea anemones, so brilliant, that the terms wMte, 
carmine, and ultra-marine, are^ insufficient to ex- 

> Ck)ok. « Tackey, p. 48, 4to. 

3 Abb^ Diegnemarre, Phil, f rani, for 1773, art. 37. 
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ft0m ifeWi' beauty. Ill the RiV6i* Sf.LttWefice% Kfw 
ittinous appearaiitei site ead^d By a rasi iiuMlief df 
pG^pofees ddttitig sM crossing eafeh othet wifli gi^ettt 
Velocity. Star fishes^ also, float oik the sur&ce etf 
ike «ea iil summer, li^ eibit ligM Vke fbOipM^ 
fv». By land, these tuminous tippearafiees ate fer 
li^m beiia^ trnknoWtt; th^^gh in instaiices more de- 

When Mis^n^ waS fai Ita*f , he observi^d the hedges, 
lto6hes> fl@l^^ md tr^es, cove^d Mth inttu^erable 
ites itmlcote), whieh gar^ ^oat spletidour to the 
^ft^nilig skir. Tbe Mgoria dand^^lftriay Md the di^ 
dema, give equal brilliancy to many parts of €faina 
and India. In the Torrid Zone, also, countless multi- 
tudes of phosphorescent in^cts^ fly in all directions, 
and give hght to groves of palms and iliimodai9. The 
. tkta noctilucus of South America emits a light; sa 
briUiaaat) that ten of them are espial' to the efiidgence 
oi a candle t while the Peruvian fulgofia, having a 
head newly fl8 large as its entire bddy> is solumiiious> 
tliat four, tied to the branch of a- tree, are <^arried^ 
Biear Suriiiam^ ^ gtiide travellers by pigbt* light is 
emitted^ als^i, by dead plftnt% and iMtefi carcasses : 
tvittle sulpimric d^id, if mbced witb wattH*, emits a 
lieafe more vi<^ent than even boiUng water. 

Under the infihience of fire, cori elicits a red flabie ; 
j^ii green> wA amber » whiter one^ The Siberia 
topav besoln€& white; the BrasQ^aar tof^as> red) die 

' Auberey'a Travels in Amer. toI. i. p. 26. 
* WfB86ii*s Tfatels, vol. ii. p. 324. 
P Latopytitf lui^ica, 1. adctiluca. 
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fradat a deep blue, becomes so bdlUaal, that they mit 
frequently ti^keu for diamends^ At AnoHif, in Lan^ 
eaafaire^ there is a welL^ the valour of \trhich* is so 
impregnated with su^hur, that^ by applying a li^t 
to it, it bums like the flame of spirits^ Isl the Grotto 
del Cane, on the road ifrom Naples to Puzzuoli, car- 
bonic acid gas exists in a state of purity, unmixed 
with the a^tmosphere. It rises, however, cmly three 
fiset firom ^he bottom of the grotto; so thait a mod 
Biay entter th^ cave without danger. Bujt if an 
auitnal is held tQ the fl«or, for a short space of timc^ 
it loses idl.^ipearahce of life; a state, however, from 
whidi it sooa recovers if it be thrown into the adjoin* 
ing Jake. A torch^ taken into this cave, bUuses wSA 
teiUiancy ; but if held within three fleet of the flooty 
it becomes immediately extinguished. In GermttH^ 
there is an odoriferous plant, belonging to the ItecMi*^ 
dria nu)nogynia class and ordei!, which blossom^ !» 
June and July; and whieh^ when approached of a» 
calm night, with, a, candle^ becomes luminous: thi^ 
iiriBes from the fin^ parts of its essential oil dissolving 
in Uie atmoaphmoal air; and iii4>regnating it» 

Kircher rdates^ that,, neur- the village of Pietni> 
MMa, in Tuscany^ he observed the air fnequently* 
to ^arkle in the night time* Thi» &e was- called* 
Foogo del l^no; i|nd probably pi^oceeded^ laiS0 the 
ignis fatuusi, from pfaoaphorated hydrogfsi gasr 
since thiy; combination fires spontaneously at any 
tcsmp^aiure of the atmosphere. Salt pro^Qced from 
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a solnticm^bf copper in nitric acid, if sprinkled with 
water over tin foil, and wrapt up suddenly, will elicit 
sparks of fire from the tin foil : and filings of zinc, 
mixed with gunpowder, produce those stM's and 
spangles, in artificial fireworks, which it is impos-^ 
mble not to admjire. 

VI. 

- If some vegetables exist without roots, there are 
animated beings, in return, which are propagated 
after the manner of plants. The earthworm may be 
divided into two parts; upon which each part be- 
comies a perfect worm. The head portion acquires a 
tail ; and the tail portion acquires a head. The star- 
fish may be divided into many parts with similar 
effects : but the polypus may be divided and subdivided 
into 500 ; and thus by compulsion become the parent 
of 600 others. Indeed polypi exhibit the most Wdnder- 
fiil phenomena, in respect to propagation, of any 
objects in nature j for they props^ate like quadru- 
peds; like insects; like fishes; and like plants. 
Some are viviparous ; and some issue fi'om an egg ; 
some are ^multiplied by cuttings, and others grow out 
of the bodies of their parent like buds out of » trees : 
and from which they fall, much alGter the manner of 
the testuca ovina of northern latitudes. It may here 
be remarked, that, though in general plants are 
extremely regular in producing their relative and 
respective number of males and females, they do not 
do so always. In the flower called the TuA's cap 
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I have observed corollas containing seven^ and even 
eight stamens, growing on the same branch with 
corollas having only their usual number of six. 

Lizards, serpents, lobsters, and some insects, have 
no apparent organs of generation : they are, there- 
fore, supposed to have the wonderful faculty of im- 
pregnating themselves. In this they bear some affinity 
with the attica-tree of Ceylon, which produces fruit 
from the trunk and branches without flowering. The 
cryptogamia class of plants, also, entirely conceal their 
fructification. Indeed it is impossible to determine 
where the separate species of life and being begin and 
terminate. I am persuaded that even thehairs of the 
head, and other parts of the frame, are animals dis- 
tinct from, though growing out of the body. They 
have roots like the bulbs of plants 5 and, being nou- 
rished by the blood vessels, as vegetables are nou- 
rished by the. eatth, they have sometimes grown^ as 
Malpighi confesses, so thick and strong as to exude 
blood. The hair of the tails of horses even acquire 
voluntary motion, afiter being for some time emerged 
in water. I am persuaded, also, that every sta- 
men, every pistyl, every petal, and every leaf, 
however small, uid however large, are distinct beings 
from each other : though of the same nature. The 
corolla of a flower is a collection of petals, forming a 
house for the males and the females : they all rise 
and have their being from one seed 5 but the see^, 
from which they rise, contfuns in its embryo the 
rudiments of every portion of the future plant. 

vol.. III. *^ 






1 8 Sexual Properties of Minerals, 

VJL 

Whether minerals grow and propagate has not 
been ascertained^ either in the negative or in the 
affirmative. Signor di Gimbernat has discovered 
lately in the thermal waters of Baden and Ischia, a 
substance, similar to 'skin and flesb i he calls it zoo- 
gene; being a species of mineral animal matter. 
Future investigation will lead to some important 
results, in respect to the connectionj which this sub^ 
stance has with the kingdom of nature. Indeed, 
wonderful discoveries are yet in store- for learned 
men: since potash has been discovered in gehlente, 
needle stone, and datolite ; all of which yield a trans- 
parient jelly; when acted upon by acids. Toumefiirt 
believed that minerals emanated from seeds, as plants 
do : and the Otaheitatis once were se extravagant a6 
td think, that rocks Were nvale and female, and begiict 
soil. Milloh, in the range df his vivid imagination; 
imparts the sexual properties even to the particles of 
light*. Globes, also, have been said to be animated 
bodies; whence have emanated planets and satel- 
lites, as stars issue otit of rofckets, wheli let off in ia 
serene atmosphere. Upon this principle th^ sua 
itself is an animal; These ideas, however, must, "fio* 
the present, 1)e esl^med poetical. If minerals gi^ow^ 
thefy grow differently frota plai^ ; as^ ^ell as from 
idl other organized bodies. ^ ^ ' :- 

If nature has her resemblances, she has also her 
^omalies. The naked eye can discern in truffled 

» B. viil. 1. 150. 
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neither root, stem, leaves, flower, nor fruit. The 
osyris japoi^iea^ has flowers upon the middle of its 
leaTes : club*moss has two kinds of seeds growing on 
the same plant : and the same has been supposed to 
be the case in the genera fucus and conferva. These 
are wonderfiil phenomena ! They were first observed 
by Dilleneius; and their separate germinations were 
aflierwards described by Brotero. The parasitical epi- 
dcapidrum monile'^ lives years with only the imbibings of 
rain and dew. It does not fasten its roots in the groujid ; 
ai^ is^ therefore, frequently htmg upon pegs. Some 
plants of the desert have been taken up, apd kept 
without poisture even for three years ; and yet have 
T£getatecR The phoke^ of the Caiibul deseits has 
flowers, but. no, leaireg ; its br^nohes are green, and 
run ^to twigs, terminating in branches; soft and 
foU of sap. . Camels are partial to it It is remark- 
able^ that in Asia and. Africa, where grass will not 
grow> the most beautifiil flowers and shrubs flourish 
luxuriaptly. . In Australia, where vegetable and 
mineral productions run in veins ;nearly north 
and south^ timber degenerates as the land im^ 
proves ; and the most nourishing^ of all vegetables in 
\hs^ range of the Arctic circle grows best m sterile 
places. The ^i king of Candia"^ has red clusters of 
flowers, which grow qIos^ to the ground. Before 
these diusters unfold, the leaver wither, and do not 

* Thunberg, vol. Hi, IW. « Ibid, p, 212. 

" 5' Ibid. vol. iv. 269. 4 Elphinstone, p. 4, 4to. 

> * Oxley, p. 268, 4to. 6 Lichen rangeferinns, Flor. Jap. 332 

7 Hoemanthus Coccineusr. 
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renew till the fruit fklls. In all countries where the 
cfaampaka^ grows, its colour is yellow ; except in 
Sumatra, where it is blue. This exception is so 
remarkable^ that the Bramins believe that it once 
grew in Paradise. Qn the banks of the Ganges, near 
Hurdwar, is a grass^, which, when trampled upon^ 
difiuses a grateful perfume ; and in the territory of 
Istakhar there is said to be an apple, one half of which 
^ is sour, and the other sweet. These instances are 
very remarkable ; but in the olive and pbtatoe are 
peculiarities still more curious. The olive is propa- 
gated by cuttings, and by procuring wild plants frpm 
the woods. It will not grow from the seed, unless it 
first passes, through the intestines of some bird, which 
divests it of those oily particles, which prevent water 
penetrating it and causing the kernel to expand. 
The same effect may, probably, be produced by mace- 
rating the seed in an alkaline lixivium. In respect 
to the potatoe, what can be more curious in fecunda- 
tion, than the circumstance, that when this plant is 
propagated by cuttings, those cuttings will produce 
roots of the same quality^ but when it is, propagated 
by seed, scarcely two roots resemble each other in 
form, in size, colour, or flavour. In aniniiated beings, 
too, it is not incurious to remark one or two of those 
peculiarities, which exemplify the boundless variety 
of Nature. The eggs of poultry, near Oojain in 
th6 Mahratta states, frequently contain two yolks : 
their bones, too, are black ; while in Europe they are 

• ' Marsden, Sumatra. '^opes on the Ancient Spikenard. 
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white, and in Malabar red. In London may, at this 
moment, be seen a redbreast with red eyes, yellow 
bill and legs, white feathers, and white claws. The 
species of colymbus, known in Sweden by the name 
of the lomm^ has feet ; but as they are turned to- 
wards the tail^ itfe unable to walk. In the genus 
lytta, the Spanish female fly courts the male; and 
usurps the station in fecundation, which, in other 
animals, is usurped by the male. This is, I believe, 
the wily instance of the kind, that has yet been ob- 
seryed in natural economy. In minerals many ano- 
malies and resemblances have, also, been observed* 
The vinegar-stone attracts vinegiu', yet cannot remain 
in it : and there is a stone which may be set on fire by 
water, and extinguished by oil: but as an analogy 
between vegetables and minerals is indicated by some 
-remarkable comcidences, observable in the effects of 
metallic and vegetable galvanic batteries^, future ex- 
perience will probably account for those remarkable 
peculiarities, which at present baffle the subtlety of 
the human mind. 

How many species of sensation Nature has 
created, it were impossible even to conjecture: 
iHlt, by all the rules of analogy, it is evident that 
there are at least three; the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal. These species are subdivided 
into orders; each of which are experienced in 
regular gradation, according to the body to which 

> Clarke, Scandinavia, 310. 
« Schcffer de Avibus, 349. 
^ Pro?ed by Qaronio of Naples* 
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it belongs. Thus iii the .tuineral \vb1rld eSarUis hare 
a less perfect sensation than bitumen and sulphurs 
the^e yield to metals; metals to vitriols; tilriols' to 
salts; salts to cfarystaliizations; ,and chrystaUizations 
^ what are called ktones. The tniuef al is conn^t^d 
to the vegetable ^rld by the anriatithes afnd lyto«> 
{Aites. . Here a new spi^ci^s of sdn^alion b^gin^; a 
ai^hsatioh partaking of the united qualities of mineral 
and vegetable ; having^ the tormfei* in a m^ueh greater 
degree thto the latter^ Veg^able is more aculie 
than mineral sensation; and^ at the 'same tinie, more 
delicate^ Its degrees and qusdities aspif^^' in reg^ar 
order, from the root to the moving plant. The 
polypus unites plantd to insects.; the tube^-wc^m 
seems to connect insects With ahelb and reptiles ; 
the sea-eel and the water-serpent connect reptiles 
With fishes; the flying-fish form the Kufc' bidtw^een 
fishes and birds ; bats and flying squirriels assbciate ' 
birds with quadrupeds ; and the various gradations 
6f monkeys '^nd apes fill up the space' between 
quadrupeds and men. 

vm. 

It is curious, also, to observe the abalogies of annxiate, 
in respect to their construction^ capabilities, manners^ 
and habits. Letusallude.toafeWofthem. WiMhorsieci 
live in commimities, consisting of from ten to twenty, 
in the deserts of Western Tartary^ and in the southern 
regions of Siberia. Each community is governed by 
a chief. The females briiig forth one at a birth; 
which, if a male, i& chased from this herd^ when he 
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,ariiiV;e3.at maturity; ap^.wand^r^, about t^^he;has 
iasseii4>led ^ few maresj to establish w. empire ^of I^is 
fsw^ While fc^ediAg^ or /sleeping, th<e tribe place a 
js^ntind^ who is ever <^ thje watch ^ and who^ ou all 
.occHMs^ons for alai?i^. gir^es ^gnals. by n^hing} on 
ill^a^Pg whiqh the whole party set off. with a spiked 
«#qiliA . to t^at of the wbkl. Wild asses congregate in 
:tj^ same mamifar* Antelopes associate in bodies, fre- 
•4«ieiit]y to the nuiAbier Qf three thou^a^. The wild 
km^ of the CordiUeras herd^ alsQ^ ,ip l^ge^flock^f 
^vad appauM^. s^ilinels, who stand upou d^ summit of 
a precipice. In their baUts (bey \ff^f a gi^eat affinity 
mtii^antelopes. The Arctic walrus sleeps with a herd, 
conaisttiig of many hundreds, on theislat»ds of jce 
^edtog dole coast of Spitzbergen^ and Nova Zembla; 
Hudtoh'sBay; the Gulphof St. Liawrence; and th^ 
Icy Sea. Ursine seals, too> ace gregarious; e^H^h 
lamify consisting of from ten to .fifty female$, besides 
their.yoiang; conmianded by tlie father, who.e^e^cises 
^despotic authority. 

. ..Violet crabs live in comn^unities. among the mouii«- 
tains'of the Caribbee Islands; whence they emigrate, 
m immense bodies^ every year, to the sea shore, in 
order to deposit their eggs. Green turtles, too, are 
gregarious. On shore they prefer the mangrove and 
the blapk^wood tree : but in the sea they feed upon 
wJ9eds, as land. animals do upon grass. When the 
sun shines, they are seen, many fathoms deep, feeding 
in flocks,* like deer. Bees, wasps, and ants, congre* 
gate togedier in a maimer still more wonderftil. 
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In some animaJis we observe a propensity to hoards 
for the satisfaction of the next day's appetite : in 
others for the entire winter's supply. This usefbl 
instinct is possessed by the beaver; the striped dor- 
mouse; the earless marmot; and the Alpine mole. 
Some birds have the same foresight; as the nuthatch 
and the tanager of the Mississippi : the former 
hoarding nuts^ the latter maize. Some animals there 
are, which take pleasure in hoarding what can never 
be of use to them; as the raven, the jackdaw, the 
magpie, and the nut-cracker of Lorraine. Som^ 
quadrupeds assimilate in the custom of sleeping by 
day, and being active by night; such as the Egyptian 
jerboa; the wandering mouse; the hedge-hog; the 
six-banded armadillo ; the great ant-eater ; the t^ir ; 
the Brazilian porcupine ; the flying squirrel of North 
and South America; and the hippopotamus of the 
Nile and the Niger. This curious propeisity is ob- 
served, also, among some birds, insects, and fishes ; as 
the owl ; the finch of Hudson's Bay ; the white dutMU; ; 
the goal-sucker ; the eel ; the turtle ; and the moth. 
With these we may associate those flowios, wtuch 
expand their blossoms during the evening and the 
ni^t; as the Pomeridian pink; nocturnal catchfiy; 
aevcral species of moss; the nightshade of Peru ; tlie 
nightingale flower of the Cape; the oereus gnafi- 
flon»; and the tree of indaMhofy, grawng In the 
Moluccas : the numerous ftmily of the cooferfK ; 
charas; niany kinds of nuMUKuU; and ahnost cvoy 
«pcci;DS of aquatic planu The Trisle gwMMB, ako. 
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i^xsk brought into this country in 1682)^ has little or 
no scent in the middle of the day ; but in the night it 
sheds an exquisitcperfiinie. 

Many beautifUl flowers have no scent ; many beau- 
. tiful birds have no song ^ and many animals of sym- 
metrical shiq>es are of no use to mankind. Some 
plants will exist for months without water 5 serpents 
are equally abstinent; and sloths will live forty days 
without any description of food. Analogies may be 
traced even in contrasts. Thus the most medicinal 
roots^ the best gums, and the most odortferous spices, 
are from countries producing the most destructive of 
unimals: as the condor, the dodo, the cassawary; 
alligators, crocodiles, and seqients; leopards, pan- 
thers, tigers, locusts, land-crabs, and rattlesnakes. 

Few animals require habitations $ they being suffix 
ciently protected by their wool, hair, or scales. The sol- 
dier-crab, however, clothes himself in the discarded 
shell of a lobster. On the banks of the Congo, the Afri- 
can ants erect mushroom-lik^ habitations, sometimes 
forming whole villages. Beavers shew more intellect, 
in respect to their securities, than any other animal : 
and not only build in a manner, more consonant 
with reason, than the savage by whom they are pur- 
sued from one rivulet to another, but are more than 
equal to him in providing against the intensity of 
cdid and the vicissitudes of want. The huts of New 
Caledonia were nothing more than sticks, get up 
closely together; on which were placed flags and 
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iH>aiw:gi^s. Their, pwrall^ m^y, occasJp»aUy,, be 
sjeea jte GJouce$ter andJVlQBttiovtb^hires j ^^re wqqcI 
is cut for charcoal. In the Manillas, tr^s bjadciing, 
UQa^ming^ and beiuruig fN^. all .the ye«^r, the iaha.- 
bHaoits in, past ,ages. bad pi^ly tijeeii for Aeirhou*^; 
and remoye«t froitt om ptec^- to mother, :M' they 
ioonfius^d the fruH. > . . : i 

Some.lnseiets :form n©sts for. their yQiing^. othtes^ 
have methods still more cUrious for their proteotidii. 
The ichneumon fly deposits its eggs in the body of a 
cat«t^ar with the point of its ;s^ng. The^e become 
maggots^ and .£aed upon the live body of the.x^nter* 
piHar, that matured them, llhe spbix genus of in- 
sects are less cruel : (car they, deposit their W only in 
spiders and caterpillars that iire abready dead. ,- The 
oxfly lays its eggs in the skins of oxen: another 
species in the nostrils of sheep ; and another upon 
the manes md hair of horses ^ * which the \ho^e, 
linking, tedces into it& ^omaeh; where they becoi^e 
botSi cmd not unfreq^^ntly cause the horse'$ dei^^ 
The chegoe of the We^t Indies lay3 ita 6ggs ^ven 
under the skin of men's l^s ; and unless the bag Is 
removed, a moirlifica^n frequently envies., 
: Animals of di0ereAt genersa resemble reaiph other, 
not unfrequently, in the attitude they respei^ively 
assume. The leecb^ when touched, rolls itself into a 
spherical form. The gaUy^worm, also^ rolls itself up 
like a bi^ : so does the oniscus armadillo : and the 
domestictts dermestes, when alarmed in the least 
degree, draws its feet under its abdomen, and 
its head under its thorax, and seems to be dead. 



"Hias 4he^ iusee(3 have an^ affinity isk mtfmiers with th€ 
Itodge-hog and the Arei^-li^^ded dnnddilfo. This 
kilter animal^ arm^ with a shell, i&ahnost iayulM^ 
liable:- but, when punsued by hunters, it throws itself 
down ; ootk itself up ; and rolls down preoipicel^ ; 
leaying the hunter, whUe lamenting its escape, to 
«ulmirelts <:<mra(s^. The drum-fish of Peru, in the 
«An6 maniter^ inflate» itself, when alarmed, till ll is 
vouiid t wheli nonebf its edemies can either bite or 
swallow it. Its size prevents the latter, and its shape 
Ae Ibrmef. 



Curioiis affinities may be traced, not only in 'the 
manners, bitt in the language of different - animafa 
There are many points of resemblance between the 
Isagle and the lion. The Hindlistan antdlope cheWlft 
the did like a liama; liesdown and rise^ up like a 
camel; oroides like a raven; and^ at* a ce^'tain time 
of the year^ hits^a rattfing in Its throat, like ti de^. 
The eared owl of Brazil sports and frdics dike a 
mottkey. I^e Leonine seals roi^like angry bidls; 
the feiiialei lows like a' calf, and the young ones bleat 
like shee^ : while the riaven fowb like a hawk ; fetches 
and carries like a dog ; steals like a jay; smells like a 
ilork ; whistles like a boy ; speaks like a man ; and 
feihgs lik6 a Woman. Similarities may be observed, 
loo, in the separate parts of particulate animals* 
Thus the eamelopard has horns like a deer ; and a 
neck, in some measure, Mke a camel t it is spotted 
like a leopard ; and it has a tongue and ears like a 
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cow. The Nhu antelope hais the mane of a horse ; 
the head (^ a heifer ; and its hind parts resemble 
those of a mule. The barbyrousa of Boura has the 
shape of a stag ; a nose and tail like a boar ; feet 
like those of a goat; the legs of a roe-buck; and 
hair like that of a greyhound. We might even trace 
resemblances not only in plants but in minerals. The 
coifee-plant resembles the orange in size, and the 
jessamine in flower ; and chrystals may be caUed the 
blossoms of stones. 

Some animals bear resemblances to each other in* 
having olfactory partialities and antipathies. The 
olfactory power of rein-deer is so great, that they 
can ascertain where the lichen rangiferinus lies 
buried under the snow. When they come to a spot 
where it is conc^led,' they smell it, and dig for it. 
The Poliu* bear has a ^eat antipathy to the smell of 
burnt feathers. Several ostridies lay eggs .m one 
nest. If they are touched by any one, they discover 
it on their return by the smell : they break the eggs ; 
and never again lay in the same nest Even 
insects enjoy the olfactory sense. Bees and flies love 
the periume of flowers; ants hate cajeput oil; and 
xx>ck-roaches hate camphor. Some animals are pecu- 
liarly sensitivp to particular sounds. Horses become 
animated at the sound of trun^ets ; and at the cry of 
dogs in the clma^. Elephants delight in music ; the 
dund, when &tigued, with a long journey over the 
Deserts, will revive in an instant^ if its master sing 
loudly, or play upon any musical instrument. Bees 
^e soothed by timbrels; and mullets are attracted to 
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the hooks of African negroes^ by clappers; whicl) 
the waves knock agiunst pieces of wood to wlueh 
hey are attached. 

XL 

We may even recognize human characters in 
animals : Nature frequently tran^ting the same 
sentence into various languages. Mons. Ventenat 
seems inclined to extend these analogies even to the 
external character of plimts. Hence he calls a 
flower of New South Wales, Josephlna, from the 
beauty of its corolla, and the elevation of its stalk: 
and a tree from Owara M. de Beauvais named 
Napoleon, from its splendour, and from the circum- 
stance of its presenting the figure of a double crown. 
Animal resemblances are, however, more positive. In 
the jay we may trace the airs of a petulant girl ; the 
magpie has all the restlessness, flippancy, vanity^ 
and intrusion of the beau: while in the young bull- 
finch we recognize a young woman, modest and 
good-humoured, imitating the. manners and virtues 
of her mother. The caprices and propensities of a 
goat, the debauchee acknowledges for his own : an^ the 
selfish we may compare to the one-homed rhinocerps; 
since it is incapable either of gratitude or attachment: 
The intemperate to the rougette bat, intoxicating it- 
self with the juice of a palm--tree : a man easy of for- 
giveness resembles the Cape antelope : fierce when 
assailed ; yet taking fobd within a minute, even from 
the hand which struck it. While a man who derives 
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his enjoyments frdm hirfemily, seems animated with 
the same spirit as the antelope of Soythia, which will 
seldom eat, unless surrounded by its mate and her 
little ones, Enviotis men and calumniating women we 
may compare to serpent-eaters ; such as porcupines*, 
the deer of Afg«unistan^ ; the cicdnia of the Arctic 
regions, antl the secretary hlt^J In' the courage of 
flie 'Shrike^ we acknowledge the courage of mftn. 
Bugles -attack animals they feel certain to ^eonquer ; 
but shrikes attack, and not unfrequently subdue, birds 
more than three times larger than themselves. Man, 
however, is the most courageous of animals : since he 
encounters dangers of every species 5 not from hun- 
ger^ instinct, ^>f an ignorance of their nature and 
Mtent, but from reason and calculation^ Indian an- 
lelopes, like old men, sequester themselves, and be- 
oome solitary in age. The green maceaw is a per- 
fect emblem of a jealous wife. If its master caress a 
dog, a cat,, a bird, or even a child, nothing can ex- 
ceed its anxiety and ftiry: nor can it be appeased, 
tiH its master forsakes the new favourite and returns 
to4t. 

In respect to colour, it is remarkable, that while red 
is the most agreeable to the eyes of women, in twldes, 
buHs, bufialoes, bisons, and several other animals iit is a 
colour, which provokes the giseatest possible abhor- 
rence. Some menresemble the great bat of Java. Tliis 

1 Psdlas, South Bu88. vol. ii. 150» 4to. 
9 Elpbinstone, Caabul^ 142, 4to. 
' BaiTO\T, Cochin China, 146, 4to. 
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bst, when wounded and unable to revdige ^he iBJury^ 
wreaks its vengeance on its own wounded limb^ The 
Japanese, out of revenge to others, will, in the same 
spirit, not unfrequently rip up their own bdlies'. Other 
men resemble the tavoua^ pairot of Guinea. This par* 
rot is one of the most beautiful of its tribe; but it is die 
most ferocious in Its intentions, when it exhibits a 
£sposition to caress. A negro slave, aiild, faithlU, 
and prudent, may be associated widi the Javan buf* 
ftilo t since, though intractable^ with a stranger, that 
animal will permit itdelf to be guided and governed^ 
by the smallest ebild of a Javan* fiuB%, in which it 
has been domesticated. 

-' Wise men - sometimes appear blind, and then 
the fool fancies them unable to see. He is ignorant, 
that <6ome birds, by means <yf the nictilaing mem^ 
brane, cover their eyes without shutting thicki eye- 
lids. Obstinate men may read their own characters ill 
those of the Arctic puffin and the Lapland mouse. 
7%e fornix seizes the end of a bough, thrust int« 
its hole, and will not leave its hold till it is drawa 
out and iCill^. ' The latter, ih wand^rtng from the 
Mountains, desc^^in Vast bodi^, and in their ^ro* 
gt^ss will liiove ^out of a direct lin^ for nothing. They 
hare eyes, and yet they run againdt stonesy roekff, 
ffi^ animaU 5' aiid bite and contend wkh every object 
fliatthey meet. They pass rivers' and cross lakes) 

„ , to 

* Abel^^ Joaraey in Cfaioay p. 4?. 

* Katm'8 Sketches, vol. 1. p. 67, 2(1 ed. 

* Psittacus festivus. 

* Raffles, Hist, of Java, 4to. vul. i. p. 112. 
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and when they arrive at the sea^ plunge in andbe-* 
oomelost in the waters. Men, who are solitary from 
bad passions, resemble the Tenebrio beetle 5 which 
is of such a sditary nature, that two of them are 
seldom 6r never seen together. They have a scent so 
nauseous, that it is probable ttiey cannot bear each 
other's stench. How many men are there, who I'e-* 
semble the larus furcticus ? This bird never fishes 
itself, but lives upon fish caught by other birds^ which 
it pursues. They drop their prey from fear, and the 
larus seizes it before it &lls into the ocean. 

Even inanimate objects h&ve their contrasts and 
resemblances to the human character. An elegant 
and, good woman may be associated with the pipe- 
apple ; which has.the flavour of many exquisite fruits. 
In retirement she resembles an opaz, emeralds, and 
sapphires, glowing in silence in their native quar- 
ries. Men of learnings who waste their knowledge 
vrithout communicating it to others, may be compfu'ed 
to the Caspian Sea ; which not only receives the 
seventy channels of the Wolga, but of many other 
rivers, without having any visible outlet for its wa- 
ters. There is an animal in Hindostan called the 
siaygush, which attacks, with incessant hostility, 
wolves, tigers, fmd all other ferocious animals ; and 
yet lives upon roots and fruits. In this we fecognize 
a resemblance to a wise governor. Warriors, on the 
other hand, resemble that celebrated mountain, the 
summit of which blazes with volcaiioes, whose less 
elevated regions are inhabited by lions, its girdle by 
goats^ and its feet with sef pents. 



. t 
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Bees and wasps die scK>n after losing their stings : 
The American loranthus steals all its juice and sap 
from the tree,' on which it climbs ; and on the day 
after the bough, upon which it has lived, is cut off, 
it withers and dies. Another species of loranthus 
causes the upper branch of its support to perish. It 
atones for this destructive influence, however, in some 
degree, by imparting grace and beauty : for it resejn- 
WiBft the honeysuckle ; its flowers are numerous, and 
it blossoms a great part of the year. Every one's ex- 
perience will point out characters resembling these. 
In fact, there is scarcely a character among human 
beings, that has not its counterpart among plants 
and animals. 

XII. 

That beasts have reason has been argued by Plu- 
tarch*, Montaigne^, and many other writers, with 
great force of argument. That it extends to birds 
and insects, and even to fishes, is equally probable^ 
N<M^wa8 the poet so excursive as he has been esteemed, 
when he fabled fish to be able t^ commimicate to each 
other, that the waters of the Euxine were more pure, 
soft, and agreeable, than those of any other sea. It 
is impossible, at present, to state how &r animal rea- 
son extends ; since even leeches are endowed with re- 
trospective Acuities. For when salt has been sprin- 

* Dc Solertia Aoimal. c. xii. - 

* Apology for Raymond de Sebonde, b. ii. ch. 12. 
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kled oyc^ 0ieir bricks, ^n prder to «a^e. d^m;^- 
gorge, salt being ^ poison to ipo^t insects, ti^ ret^ 
its impression po fifflij^, tb^t thqy will seHipm stigji feft 
a wound Mterwards with, a^y pertinacity, ScFrpentis 
will ^veQ obey tbe voi^e of tbeir mf^ter^ : tbe tnim-: 
peter bird of An^eripa will follow it^ owner like ^ 
spaniel : and the jacana fir^quein|;ly acts as a shepberd 
to poultry. It prep^rve^ them in the fields ,aU.$h€i 
day from birds of prey, aiid bripgs tbem home r^^-: 
larly ^t night. In tbe Shetlc^nd Islands there is a^l, 
which defends the flpck from eagles; it i^^.therefpr^^ 
reigftfd^d as a privileged bird. Tbe chamois, bot^d-* 
ing among the snowy mountains of the Canci^i^^ 
are indebted for their safety, in some degree, tp a 
peculiar species of pheasant. This bird acts as their 
sentinel; for as soon as it gets sight of a man it 
wl^istles ; npon hearing wii^cb (he chajm^is, Knowing 
the bnnter ii^ nqt iar dist^t, n^ off with the grc^st 
activity ; , and seeks the highest precipices or the 

deepest ireoes^s of tbe mpnnti^ins, 

Eagles^ wd BOB^ oth^r birds, nqt only live i« pair^i 
but procrefi^ year i^r year : tbey bwt tQg^^#r; 
and the male feeih the female, dming the <4me cif ip* 
cubatii^. What, is this but a sp^ies oi in^rigage ? 
Manias the power neaither to eat> tQ walk, bq^ to 
speak, until he is taught Being the mo$t. helpless of 
afiimals, tibe utmost of his earliest power is to s^k> 
to move his limbs, and to weep. Nor is he the 
only animal, that has the divine faulty pf contem- 
plation. Though the most intimate acquainlafioe with 
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vegetable anatomy discovers no organ, that bears any 
analogy with the seat of animal sensation, it would 
nevertheless betray a species of ignorance to deny sen- 
sation to plants. It would betray a still greater to deny 
reason to animals; since the faculty of imagination is 
proved by their capacity of dreaming. 

In the menagerie of the Jardin 4es Plantes at Paris, 
was a crane, which Mons. Valentin brought from 
Senegal. This bird was attended by that merchant, 
during the voyage, with the most assiduous care ; but, 
upon landing in France, it was sold, or given, to the 
Museum of Natural History. Several months after its* \^ 
introduction, Valentin, atriving at Parjs, went to the 
menagerie, and walked up to the cage in which the 
bird was confined. The crane instantly recognized 
him ; and when Valentin went into its cage, lavished 
upon him every mark of affectionate attachment. 
That animals possess parental and filial affections, 
friendly dispositions, and generous sympathies, is 
known even to superficial observers. The artifices 
which partridges and plovers employ to delude their 
enemies from the nests /of their young are equally 
known. The hind, when she hears &e sound of dogs, 
puts herself in ^e way of her hunters; and, choosing 
her ground, takes TSfin opposite directioij to that in 
which she left her fawns. The Uxre of diis Animal, 
too, for its native haunts, is not unfrequently exempli- 
fied. A farmer at Mount Vemon, in the state of Ken^ 
tueky, having domesticated a female deer, lotf her 
during the whole spring and summer. After an ab- 
sence of several months, however, she returned with 

d2 
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a young fawn by her side ; and, on her arrival, seemed 
to take great pleasure in shewing her young. 

Grief, too, works in a lively manner upon animals. 
I knew a dog that died for the loss of its master; and 
a bullfinch, that abstained from singing ten entire 
months on account of the absence of its mistress. On 
her return it resumed its song. Lord Kaims^ relates 
an instance of a canary, whichj> in singing to his mate, 
hatching her eggs in a cage, fell dead. The fen^ale 
quitted her nest; and, finding bimdead, rejected all 
food, and died by his side. Homer .was' not so extra- 
vagant, as soi][ie may be inclined to esteem him, when 
he makes the proud horses of the proud Achilles weep 
for tlie loss of their master : for horses can regret; and 
their countenances frequently exhibit 'evident marks 
of melancholy. The seal weeps, and the turtle 
mourns. 

XIII. 

Some aiiinutls are more truly sensitive to the value 
of liberty tJian men. Vipers, when in a state of bond- 
age, never take their annual repose; and leeches wilj 
never breed in confinement. But, without recurring 
to many of those instances, which the page of nature 
so copiously records, we may b(Mrrow mi instance 6*001 
the borders of the Delaware. The mocking birds of 
-that region will not live in , cages ; and so entirely 
free are they, by nature,, that when a nest is procured, 
placed in a cage, and hung out, the parents will coipe, 

> Sketches, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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indeedy three or four times to feed their young; but, 
finding them incapable of release, they will givie them 
poisonous food, in order to relieve them from cap* 
tivity. I will not vouch for the truth of this ; but 
the Delawarians believe, and Captain Anbury^ has 
recorded it. 

Democritus contended, that men learnt nimsic and 
architecture from birds; and weaving from spiders. 
TheShippopbtamus is said to have taught the art of 
bleeding; goats the uses of (fittany; snakes the pro* 
pertics of fennel; and the ibis the use of clysters. 
The wild tog of the West Indies, when wouhded,^ 
repairs to the balsam-tree; and^ rubbing itself 
till the turpentine exudes, soon cures itself* To 
this animal, therefore, the Indians esteem themsdveft 
indebted for a knowledge of the healing powers of 
balsam. 

Animals have many of their faculties superior to 
men. Birds, in general, have a quicker sight; (iogfs, 
camels, and storks a livelier scent; and fishes an aeuCer 
sense of touch : though some blind men are said to^ 
have the feculty of feeling colours. Frbgs^ and .bees-* 
perceive the appr6ach of tain long before it c<wnes. 
The bee has, also, a very peculiar instinct, in returning: 
froih the distance of several mites to Its own hive; 
though it can see only three inches before it. The 
nautilus, too, will quit its shell in the deep, and return 
to it again. But the superior reason of man not only 
enables him to surpass the strength of lions, as in the 

' Ti-ar. vol. ii. p. 248. 
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in&titoces of Samson*; David^; Benaiiybi^; and Her- 
eides; but even to guard against the collective hos^ 
tilftjr of the entire animated world. 

XIV. 

That fishes have the sense of hearing has been 
proved by Roudelesius, Abb^ Nollet, and other na- 
turalists. The Bramips calling to the fish in many 
of the sacred streams of India^ they come 'from 
their recesses, feed out of their benefactors' hands^ 
and even suffer them to handle them. I had once 
the pleasure of shaking a seal by the fin in one 
of the most public streets of London. This animal 
had a lively sense of hearings and would do various 
tilings its master desired it to do. It was of a cold day 
in November, and yet it absolutely panted with heat. 
Renard^ says^ he had a fish, of the lophius genus, 
which followed him about like a dog. This however 
is not only dubious and improbable, but impossible. 
• Spiders also iiave the auricular sense, and they are 
not insensible to music. Other insects have the olfac- 
tory power. In some parts of the Arctic circle the air 
id impregnated with the fragrance of the Ijinnea bore- 
alis, round the twin blossoms of which myriads of mos- 
quitoes^ hover, as if enchanted with its odour, and 
inflict, says a recent traveller, the most envenomed 

1 Judges, xir. v. 6. 

s 1 Sftm, chap. xrii. t. 3. 5. 

»3Sam.Ziiii;t.20. 

< Hist, des Poissons, torn. ii. 

& Clarke, Scandinavia, 30^, 4(a. 
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s^ngB upon the lumd of atiy one who presamffis to 
^ttifek fteih. Some inserts exer^^ rio • little inge-* 
miity ih i*oW)lng^ those flbwet^^ the ttiectar of which 
they fi^ ^a did^cultjMti procaringr.^i> Those, which 
hm¥^ iiot ' a pl!Obasd$ ^jfidimtty lotigf it6 penetrate 
the;- b^^yso^e from wltliin^ tap it billow, a^d 
sttdk the honey as it ^6yii ttt th^ boltob'. : ; 

>L(oe<il^t8 dfkd ^um^r ^iflifes dis{rftty ati ab^onii^hing* 
mdnhod attidtcel^^^li t)i^h> fif^. ' Tittle is ^othing> 
iiitiii^^ to ootnf)ai^ ^^h thMl. ^ 'ftie fiirmer iy to 
bodies, generally the eighflh"pai-t'bf a infte s^ai^ itf 
ejftlttKJy and yet they^liei^^fnteort^tidae efach' oflier; 
^i^h>1s th^oi^F-^d K^pl^ty #ifli Whi^h tfiey^flyV 
aMIi'^vii^n th^i%pt)fl^lEM^- a ^^h^yatd", they ^end oiit^/ 
a^^Shafw anid' Pe^o^fce infomn us, sjiie^, ' hi oi^der to^ 
e3^^e places ftr thctn on Wtfeh t6 settli^. 
' St)4^ bt|(<Ish^ 6tl4kin^tneiilai p^dliiiaritaes. BuU^* 
fiMm<$i^^^K^ ^^g^ttiehiopi<^ rt&i^ ib (eVidetir^#dto 
ihiN^Tf^^Sy hi 'Whi(;h they herirl^'rettiiiied^^eir mi^^ 
tKe^s^ aft^p €fk^|)ihgfiHM^^^r ^ag^^; and living sonie" 
ta^'intfire'^ii^didds. Sdmi& birds ai^ ^^^^ a^tikl^J TKe' 
rtBdMfift l^teri^ the oirfy egfe/ ^i«B^#aay&, <o tWf^ 
bftf^^ difir Vith cfeifi^At'^ hut ^ E^t IMiito tttyloii^' 
bl?a^ sdws tdgefhe^ «ie IfeaH^es of mm J To ^flfeei^ 
thi^ife 1^11 se^refii as ^ nieefA^, ahd «h^ ^maH fibi^ 
of ^aniS^^ais thread! The Loj^ia df Bengal i^'tiso a 
r^at'Vable t)ird, and has no disinclination to M ^ 
tfercJourse with mankind. In a wHd state W sK* kaSi 
bund^ lipOn the Indian fig-tree, and suspemA^iti^lte^* 

^ Satorilu— An imperfect specimen may be seen in tlie eighth rooih 
of the British Moseum^ case x4$}. . 
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from title brfioches in a manner, that prevents all in- 
jury from the wind. Its nest t^€»]isists of two/Wid 
Mmietimes of ,three ehaml^rs, in which fepft-flies ar^ 
(^casionally found.; : These irtsectSj, the Hiiijdpos ber 
Ueve, the bird cherish^ for the purpose ofJUnnw* 
nating its njest» It is pf a nature i^o docile^ ttmd if a 
ring is dropped intp thie cavity e^ja well, itfwilj dart 
down, with cj^Jerity, seize the ring. before It reaches 
the.wa^eri, a^d reliurn it tp Jts ms^^teri Su:ds.of dusi 
{^pecipS; frequently carry; Jet^er^ tp: a short distance, 
^er the npiannier of pigepna./ . . ! 

. .|The IiQxia pepsilis of M^ulagfispar fastens its ne^t.^ 
the extreme br^mches of a,tree^ hwg4lM9^ Qver a rit$r,i 
and suspends th^ nest of tt^isyear to ithat of .tl^ l$fii>. 
^equent}y even to the JMnpmit of five, ' Wh^t a wour 
derful instance of reasoning, . jtpp, ip 80m^me» -esrtii-. 
bi^ by sparrpw^; they will.^ygi? pierce the craw^-of 
young pigeons for the ^orn tjl^^ipontwi ! F;alcons>ptfn- 
quer e^tg^s by attackjpg them pnder th^ pinion; tpd 
e^les^ attack deer in a manner^ which shows they 
have mii^dij^s^ >veU as swiftness and strength. ;Tl\^> 
soak their wrings in. a river, cover them wp^b.sand.r 
or light gravel, and then fly in ithp' faces of t^i^dc^r, 
fli^p their wings, and blii^d their eyes wi$h dust. 
ll»e deer, smarting with pain, run and roll about 
after a curious manner; and coming, at length, to a 
pr^ipice, fail headlong into the gulph below; where,, 
torn and mangled by the fall, they become easy preys 
to the eagle, who pick3 out their eyes, apd, feasts 
upon their bodies. 

^ Pontoppidao. 
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XV 

had: ff0astMii^9»d ^piE^b^ iThcy )0ei^bd7'hsin^neTmi: 

atteoatpl^llaYe been. mK^. in Frano^; as weU as in Qer^i 
mmf m^Bx^m^ to^asceftain ,tbeir oi!gans odtdot* 

QiQfl^ati^^.f'iA^m^l^ baveevpn ,|[i9ei),;rm^i)4^byr)M 
foUy^ai^d.^iiiipiety o^tn^ai^ind: to the raaU-^.dftlpife^n 
^^ Jt i& Vfttter," says Lc?r4 Bac^n^^ " to bflv^lio opiMM'. 
ofiiGfiA ^ al},: thaa su(^.aii:op^ion.a$^fia m^ijtroi^^ pf' 
hmifTff^r,^^ ope is.pftereiy unbelie^htbej/^tbeii^ill, 

T^pyr^jR^^e 0)^ tono^of buHs^rJ^ asarMft 
pbaguj,,!:^^ iu th^ secQpd.pyramidj I^K^lzpoi^? 
w^j^.4\fp9V]Bj;^.bpjWB^i^hich,at firstiwere ^wppjwed) 
to be those of king Cephrep^ ^ hut \ipon, a pcjentifie, 
sH^^;[^yffRWi?(|,to b^fhqs^ of ap*wimal9)i|^l99g)|ig 
ttf,thi9i^:«fiiW8U ;Bief?cf^4frj^^ reas^:ffiabtyTh^^B'?i^, 
poMr^afclJie pyriaw^iw^frect^, W^t ^if tfee intpfH; 
meal;^ ldi|gs,M^t for.itheid^ftosHion^^ApiS'^ 8^ 
also, b^vf|$'>:that the most n^ajgnificentf of the ttdmb^> 
at Thebes, w^s^dje^ined for th^ aaipqe purppee, Hot^t 
fer human folly has gone, and xjanjyet g-^,^ may be, 

1 Gray ere, cro, croo^^rroou. 
Grass,, gre«s, gross, grpuss, grottoiw^.,, ,.; * 
Crue, crea, croJl, crouk, grouass, 
Crao, crdo, cro^, croue, grouess. 
iCraou, crioa, croo, crouo, grouoiM. 

Anoii. 
• Essay JLvii. 
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estimated by the following fects. — ^Though trees, 
rocks, and rivers, have been ^worshipped in almost all 
denhtriasj an^ absurd^ tiiis species >df aeration 
mayjappear hi these days^ of edliglitenedclMrtstftfliii^^ 
itimust be acknowledge, 49iai' animal wdihship is fkr 
nfuu)d impeitment Iban vegtetaibte w^djpsbip. f'oi-jlith^ 
on^ there is mystery; 4h the^ other aone. - Kerodofti^ 
asserts^ and' from^hitn Strabo, that the fii^ temptes iil^ 
Egypt' ^crfe'fo^ tibe reception of the inseets^ ^ii^ell^ 
reptiles, Wrds'iandqiiadrupeds^ the inhabitatit* woi^ 
slilpped. Switte were addred in Crete; weasels W 
'Riel^ll^^t^M^ atid niii3e<in l¥Oa^; po^u^iiiesii^I^sia; 
and-'4i<)«ier *wrlt^s evfen .assure us, that ^e'lliesitt^ 
lians and Arcanians dedicated bullocks to ants lihd 
flkfe.- -The custdiri of wc^shtppihg anim^ prevailed, 
also, among the Egyptians^ Syrians, Sey*ians, Hin- 
<l6tt^ GMnese, Toniimnescj Tibetians and «lberiiiisj 
Q^^yte^;^?l^«wttte, and cats. - ^ 

-.^Anaki^^f^^ei^^ believed air to be the principal- deiJyf 
aiill S%. "Augustine* estfeemfed it ihe seeei^brypa^eiit 
of ttn^ earthly objects. The invisibHtty of this ele* 
m^'fi^ay^ operate as Man apology for .this i^J)C(*fe9 
<rfJ4dolatty; Wat to woriship beings, that w^'ttwl 
tike up in oiir hands ^nd crush with our ringers, 
is prcpost^ous in tbe highest degree. Hero wor- 
ship is magnificent when compared with it. Hero 
worship was general in ancient times. HoUin' con- 
ceives that Moses and Bacchus were the same ; and 

1 Cic. dcNaturaOeor. lib. !i. c. 20, 
« De Ovitate Dei, lib. viii. c. 2. 
3 Belles Lettres, vol. iv. 159. 



Clarke^ seemed to think, that Serafte vmski^odifMlr ikm 
Joseph. Tlie modera Bubariftm pay diiittie hoUotti^ 
to the memory of tfaetr forefathers;^ j anditi sbme^pi^o^ 
vkdes of Pegn, theyoff^ s^tiSm^ to thedte^ b^iM 
of their ancestors. AgeiKilaus^, whcbithe l^HivdattB 
reported «o him, that they hlul enter^ hid name is^MAg 
the deities^ coolly i:ft]piied, ^^ What! have 'the paople 
of your natinm th'i^privQejjie and the pdwer of inak^ 
ing gods of whom thi^ please ?" 

When the ancient writers inform lis, -diat a^rtU 
ddar god was bom in a particular plaqe^ kheyiiiiveaMi^ 
that he was first worshipped there. But some atttiokik 
have adored dogs^, wolves^, apes, hawks^ cxhAls^ 
fishes^, and moiddes^. The Tonqoinese worshqa 
horses and elephants ', and the Egyptians^ 'embahnod 
the bodies of wolves and crocodites: they idao 'w<mv 
shipped beetles; as we learn firom Isaiah*^, Pliny**, 
and St. Jerome^*. The Hebrews worshipped- a golden 
ealf^; and even paid divine honours to the head 
of an ox**. 

Some of the Malabarbn^ lidore iliePoiidicherr^ ei^, 
the most rapacious of birds. Iti Madum they taieratQ 
the ass ; and suppose «he whole tribe to foe anbsaated 

1 Travels in Egypt|Syria»&c. sBosman's Guinea Coast, 350-8-60 -61. 
8 In Vit. Ages. Plutarch. * Plin. NaK Hist . lib. vi. 

» Diodi Siculus. ^ Lord's Relig. Parsis c. I. 

7 Juvenal, sat. iv. v. 4. • The PooleaHs bf Malabar. 

9 DIod. xiii. c. 17. »o Ch. vii. r. 10. »' Nat. Hist. xxx. c. 11. 

19 Murcas autem ^gyptos rocat, propter sordes Idolatris. 

1' Geo. xrxii. 

1^ Lactantius de Vera Sapiential lib. iv. 
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with t*ke soujs of 4feeirJiobUity. The inhabitants of 
B^nin i^eg^d. certain Animals 83 mediators betweea 
them an4 *e <ieity ; a»d the nutiv^ of Siam and P^w 
b^y0 white elqjhaAts -to toye the^pouls of th^hr 
di^0«^ monarchs residing in; them- The Sandwic^h 
I^jimd^rs earnestly, entreated the Europeans not toi 
iiyure, th^r. ravetos. ." They are Eatoos of deceased 
chiefs/' said they. In many islands of the Soirth Seas 
the owl is venerated; in Mexico the lapwing ;. storks 
in Morocco.;, bulls in Benares* The serpent was 
worshipped by the Lithuanians, the Samogitians, the 
Aftican&.of Mozambique, and the natives of Calicut. 
In SurinsHn.this reptile, is still sapred; and its visits 
ijre regarded as highly fortunate. Its colours are 
]?esplendently beautijEul. TJbie serpent was once also 
worshipped in Greece ; and Vishnu, the Indian god, 
is ^frequently ^represented under its form. In May 
1819, a > golden image with five heads> made of pure 
gold of Ophir, was discovered among the Paishwa's 
family deities. It weighed 370 tolas j and the serpent- 
headed god was represented in the act of contem- 
plating the, creation of the world. 

The Hindoos never molest snakes. They call them 
fathers, brothers, friends, and all manner of endearing 
names. On the coast of Guinea they reverence them 
so highly, that, in Bosman's time, a hog happening to 
kill one, the king ordered all the swine to be destroyed. 

XVI. 
Some animals live in one continued scene of oppo- 
sition and combat with those of their own species: in 
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this^ also^ they beac< a remarkable' affiuity with the 
human character. When hunmiing^ birds meet with a 
withered flower, or one that contains no neqtiHr, they 
pluck.it off; and throw it to the gromid- with the 
greatest fury: and when they meet with one .of their 
own tribe upon the flower, in which they wiph to 
itisert their bills, they never part without fighting. 
Eagles, when pressed with hunger, will prey upon 
eagles of less force than themselves: wild horses, 
found in the great Mongolian deserts, wid in the 
^outham parts of Sibetia, will feed upon tame horses: 
and Jarge pikes will feed upon smaller ones. The sea 
js one viwt arena of destruction; and the elder fishes 
are by far the most dangerous of enepi^es to the young 
of their own tribe. Nor is this abhorrent nature con- 
fined to fishes; even swine and rabbits, if pressed for 
wiater, devour frequently their own young. Scor- 
pions and spiders have a similar propensity; and 
ostriches sometimes eat their young as they issue from 
the egg. 

An hundred scorpions were placed by Maiipertius 
under the samec glass. '^ Nothing}" says he, " was seen, 
hut one universali carnage; and> Ju a few days, they 
had so mangled, and afterwards eaten each other, that 
only fourteen remained.*' Even tadpoles will eat each 
other. I put between thirty and forty in a large bason, 
and kept them for several weeks: during that time, I 
chanced to wound one of them with a pair of scissars. 
As soon as the other tadpoles found he was wounded, 
two or three fast^ed, upon the wound: then a third; 
a fourth; and lastly ten tadpoles fastened upon him 
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like a eludter of bee«^: everjB now and then ming to 
the top of the water to g^ air. The injnred ttfdpole 
made many stnijggkg; bat they conquered.^ peated 
his bafck; Mid at last entirely devoured him. Th0 
hlg^re-tailcid mouse of Yaik and Janesei^ too^ and 
the hedge-hog, urged by hun^fer, will frequently 
devour their own young. Even caterpillars will 
"prey upon each other; partkmlarty that species which 
attaches itself to the oak. But the violet crabs 
of the Caribbee Islands have a propensity even more 
(Bsgnsting than tbiss for in their annual pa^grina^ 
tions to the sea shore, all those, which become acci- 
dentally maimed, are festened upon by the others, and 
devoured with the most ferocious rapacity. They 
never attack a fellow crab, until it is incapable of 
resistance. 

The propensity of some men for their own species, 
as food, has been, of fete years, so decisively proved, 
that nothing but the profoundest ignorance, in re- 
spect to the analogies of Nature, can doubt of its 
truth. In civilized states, what c«a be more dis- 
gusting than the antipathies, which neighbouring 
nations, and even provinces, entertain for each other? 
Such as that between the French and English; Ae 
iPuscans and Venetians : the Piedmontese and Genoese ; 
'the Neapolitans and Romans; the Spaniards and For- 
tugueze. But instances may be produced, in which 
:animals forget their natural antipathies. In Cairo 
vultures, crows, kites, and dogs, all equally rapacious, 
-feed amicably upon the same copcase. Even turtle 
^oves are attowed to Kve with them in peace. . Sir ' 



Hiolaafe ' Wiipungtcm's gtamdse^pet tvotghtf np a 
brace of partlnidges; a hraee of pheasanti^; m^ a 
couple of spaniels. These animate mixed with Ibe 
gtieiKmt harmony^ and' ireqatntlj IbM down tc^etiher 
fey the gamekbeper 's fireside. But instances fer knove 
viemarkable dNm these occur in the pag;e of expe^- 
rieno^. 'Fhat Udns willpermft dogs td Uvcj widi them 
m tiie saae cage* is well ascertained: but that tiiey 
will Miside ifr harmony with bears^ is not so genenally 
la»6v^. Aik ancient writer^ however, assures us, that 
a Ao^i a bear, and a lion, lired tc^ether, not only hi 
peace, but in affectioin. At length ti^ dog, having 
by accident oif(»ided the beeor, die bear killed him: 
nfKtt which the libn^ who had been more particularly 
attadied to the dog, revenged his deiath by itestroying 
Ae bear. I have, also, seen living in perfect har*- 
mony, in oncf (»ig%, a dog, a cat^ a mouse, a white 
nieuse, a rftt, three sparrows, and two Guinea pigs. 

XVII. 

But we must stop: we are under no obligsttottto 
pursue this sulgeoi to tJie extent, to wiiieh it may be 
canried, A voluminous work might be wtitten on the 
reseonblances, which may be traced, no* only In the 
structure and matmers of animals, but in the starucctire 
and habits of plants; and in the groupes and asp^ts 
of w4iat has hU^b^erto been considered inanim^e 
matter. There are few objects, however apparently 
distant, but what may be brought in some measure to 
associate. Even qommon coal has some properties, 
which connect it with the diamond. Both are com- 
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bugtible; both yield carbomc add gas; andbothr^a^ 
well as the pearly are formed* of thin plates^ laid over 
each dtberwith the nicest attention tothickn^and 
Te^iiburity. Newton esteemed the diaifioiMt an in&Kn-^ 
mafale body in a state of xx>ngehtibn. I^ will evapo*- 
rate in a strong fire^ and produce n^trly the same 
(piantity of carbonic acid as charcoal and plumbago ; 
and it will emit nearly the same quantity of'- dxygea. 
The time will one day come^ when ' tbe causes of 
thc^e resemblances will.be traced to their originai 
roots; when the principles of magnetic attraction; 
of galvanic, influence ; and of the obedience of mer- 
cufy in assuming arbitrary shapes and then retui^ing 
to its primitive globular form^ will be fully explained. 
Then^ also^ will be unfolded the causes which give to 
•'gold its almost miraculous ductility; to metals in 
general their peculiar affinities ; and to pyrites tlte 
heat, which it communicates to mineral waters. Th^i, 
also, will be explained the reason why, in one parti- 
cular mine*, and in no other, should be found one 
mineral, that may, by heat, be converted into a liquid^; 
another so porous^, that it will swim ; BXkA a tl4rd so 
fibrous^ that linen may be formed of it, capable of 
resisting even the influence of fire. But science, in- 
volving infinity itself, can never be exhausted, till we 
acquire a knowledge of the first cause of motion. 
Every difficulty, however, surmounted, constitutes a 
triumph. 



> Redroth. * Copper. 

' Swimmiitg stoo^. ^ Asbestos. 
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xvm. , ! 

I^iough tkne, p0Wer5 motion^ andspaoeyare the 
moirt'awfiil 'suiigeots, tfist can engage -Ale meditatirt^ 
feeidtiei» dtlmnnyy^ being Ifae . ttosi abstnise^at were 
wise^ let tfaem ^igage'but Ikde of our/time: a few 
obs^rvHtions in reject to llie retative oimiexibiis xxf 
men^wilii the miherd^ vegeCaMe^ aad animal king^ 
dome, are^ howi^r> imp^rtiti^e. >In* reopactto the 
first, dt'inay be suttdent toiobeenre, that mneraU am 
the media, whcaoM^ icivHned life tterime all Its 
vitfieties and comforts) aadtfaat iregetabl«i tiot oetf 
enable mini to i^Ktst, but that they comftltate Ihe very 
scope and baiAs of his foitiK. 

The relation, that he bears to anfanftbs hag already 
been noticed, in rariout passages at jam weak. Tte 
ourang <mtang reseinblps hhh in figure: andlfonh } he 
has the external organs of speech, bulriiot the ficnlty of 
arailfng himself of liieir use. Parrotls^ ravens, aiid star-* 
lings, however, can imitate his voicRa; though they 
know> QotMngof the design and €Xtent*0fitsineaaiil^v 
No machine has yet been disi;overed, that can imitlite 
the voice at all : the stop of the organ, called the hu- 
man voice, having no resemblance to speech ; though 
it bears a distant analogy with the voice in singing. 
Even the-flute is powerless. 

l^e eye, the ear, and the voice, are the great 

master-pieces of Nature. The construction of the eye 

and ear is so beaotifiil, and their mechkhism so ad-^ 

* mirably adi^rted to the offices they have to perfimn, 

that they alone are sufficient to indicate the hand of 

VOL.111. B 
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an all-powerful Being. The rays of light imprint on 
the optic nerve, not only in all their variety of form 
and «oloor, bat in one ingtant of time; a vast aneiQ- 
Uage of external ob|eoft& Hie ear is not more to 
be admired ^ its use, than for the exquisite beauty 
of Its medianiBm ; and that the loss of the power of 
exenciBing its Actions is more sensibly 1^, Aan 
the loss of diose appertrining to sight, b proved by 
(be eiremwtanoe of blind persons being, for the most 
part, fer more cheerful than deaf ones. The eye 
and the ear are allied more intimately to die soul, 
tiian imy of tiie other organs; since tliey are the 
chief media by which we receive : and imtil we re- 
ceive we cannot communicate. Tliey are, tberefere^ 
more kD|ifortaM; than the organs of speech : and yet 
speech has foeen^ and may well be called, ilte grei^est 
Hxh*ade of Natora. To be cqiable of dtdting 2,400 
difiereat tcmes is, indeed, a noost wonderful faculty t 
but to possess that of expressing efvery feeling, and of 
conveying every mental ioaqpressiMi to the mind of 
otl^rs, is amiracle ; the association of wUcA is ieet 
in tiie contemplation of eternal exceUence. 

XIX. 

No bee has ever introdnoed a ringle improvement 
in the constructiou of its ceU ; no beffver in the«tyle 
of its architecture ; and no bird in the formation of 
ks nest. They rei^ctively airive a|t perfeetioa by 
idtttitioii. Man could hrta a c^ as g^Dmetri<MiUy as 
a hee; but he can ocdtect neitiier the heaey oor the 
wat. He surpasses the beavwf and can coUeotllie 
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mat^riulp % tbe nfBt pf ^ bii4 : but Aic utmost eff<ut 
of W ar(^ wfU not mf^ble hm to put it togethiu'c Hd 
pi^ ^tM: iwka tb^ l^ACof ^ tn^, im$ the petal of » 
^oyi^l iipr 4^n be,, when be i^ods tbem alreadf 
formed to bl^ b»a4, iu^to^^ tb^ Qiii»m ft calyv, or fidd 
tb« pA#r in » bii4« 

Bew^ ve cww«d wi^b hfir, with wool, .^d wilb 
Iu)?9.bbr4s with iSpftthp^j A^)^9 with smke; md kb- 
ii^t^ by a %]m «o h9F(l> $b«^ ^t not w)y mpplie^ their 
;prfint (4 bones, b^t pre»erHes tb^ir wairmtb. Of IJmw 
$)^ cwiwig» (rf bWte «id feb^ ap^ tbe most p^r£wlu 
There is a species of ic^^ wlmllh m W^ bav« ^be^nrai 
]^#^e, (dotb^ itsp^f ipi tb^ difipai^ed sb^ pf a lobster; 
tmt man is tb^^nly ai^jmi), lliat oan f opilarly ftrm a 
fovi^rk^g for its^, l{^ te the only mfanal^ ajao, ia 
^om V^twa has ii|ti!|||fe^ the eteniwl of fire ; an 
#g^t> wbiob m ti^ nmt ^onderfol of .^e ^Wnimis ; 
i^.wl^#tiil Mi#8> by '^ Qppm^(^e€% th» ttr 
A€#^Ues of phili9fiapby- 

^^er we ^n^ider gaw as one fifmpktfi h^}f 
imchin^, or in im v^lrti^^ 9^^ f^ head, a«»s, 
bwds, fingets, ^kh teg»* w4 fif^ j bones, Hga- 
flftfnt^ and w^mbiwess veing, arteri^, gJands, 
miacles, toodans, wid iKervi^s ; the hpart, the bh^, 
tb^atPMM^, andib/e mecte^M, by ^¥Wc* ^1 Um^ 
i^eufdm^ are /i^nttected, and tto mfie ^i^^Sieni«, 
employed to convert the food into chyle, tp bL^ld 
it with the blood, and to diffuse it through the 
entire system; it may truly be said, that man presents 
to Uie astonished imagination, mi attesting wonder ! 
But if we extend the contemplation to his sensations 

e2 
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in youth, hi^ reason in age, and his capacities in 
every stage of nianhood, the visible signs, by which 
speech is embodiied, and by which sounds are realized, 
are found to be^ inadequate of media, by which to ex- 
press the cbtcellerice of the wonderful machine. 

In fact, man needs not blush to be proud; since he is 
capable of expressing all his wants and all his ideas by 
tibe meditnn of foiu* and twenty characters; of calcu- 
lating niunbersto comparative infinity with only nine 
numerical figures; and with only seven separate 
notes, to elicit, on musical instruments, almost in- 
numerable combinations of sound. 

But the universe is replete with miracles: fi-orn^ 
the first source of caloric to the simple grain of 
saind ; which contains animals, to which it is a 
world, as large as the whole circumference of the 
globe is to us. For Nature constitutes a mirror, in 
which the Eternal seems to allow himself to be 
seen greatest in his smallest works : while, though 
a sublime mystery envelops and conceals, in awfiil 
solitude, the first principles of life and reason; yet, 
as it is tl^e privilege of a great mind to be capable 
of seeing much, where common minds see little, the 
most api^arently insignificant object will fi-equently 
present to an enlarge imaginalkm more than all the 
associations, connected wifli Raphael's school of 
Athens. ' 
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If charms are elicited from resemblances^ Nature, 
too, exhibits contrasts, which, in their harmonies, pre- 
sent exquisite beauty. The solitudes of the Alps fre- 
quently afford instances of , this in respect to colours. 
The ice is blue; the rocks of a dark brown; and the 
sky of a deep serene azure: while the crocus, the 
snowdrop, and the laurel-stinus derive no little of 
their beauty from the snow, that surrounds them. 
'The almond-tree of Africa, the finest flowering ^ee 
on that continent, delicate as Are its blossoms, derives, 
also, additional beauty from the circumstance, that it 
blows when fi^w other trees are even ornamented 
with leaves. , 

Contrasts are also exhibited in the manners and 
capacities of animals in the effects of plants. The 
horse can feed upon hemlock; the Egyptian parrot 
upon the seeds of the carthamus; the pbolas, the most 
humble of insects, has the power of boring into the 
hiu*dest marble; and though the body of a star-fish is 
of a nature as soft as water, yet it swallows and digests 
objects, as bard as sure the shells of nmscles : and herons, 
though large ^id awkward, take a perpendicular 
flight, while hawks in pursuit of them, though ap* 
parently more capable of the action, take a circuitous 
one. 

Some plants, which are poisonous in pioist soils and 
situations, in dry ones are resolvent, carminative. 
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and aromatic: such are the sea holly; and the 
water navel-wort. But one of the greatest vegetable 
wonders, in respect to contrast, is presented in the 
root of the cassada : since, though in jts crude state it is 
highly polsotious; by washing, pressure, and 6vapo- 
itition, it not only loses all its no^titms cfualities, but 
in tropical cliinates constitutes • the btead of thou- 



lii Europe, mineral ilnpregtiations are fetal to ve^- 
table productions. In Chili, however, th^y have no 
fefffect upon thieni whatever : ^hite n6ar the soUth 
cape of AMca iron, or its oxyds, mixed with day, 
moistened with water, produces a most exUberafitvege^ 
tatioh. In the northern tenons Ihfe phalaena* trib^ 
of ittsfects, Which, iA the south, fly about ih lto6 evenhig 
I'^fvefse thdr haWts iti Lapland by fly tn^ Itt th^ d^^ 
and reposing in the night. In Sweden the tf£spbettf 
' p*oWB b^s* among ruins and confl^^^ted wdods;^ 
fttld thte epilobiiim aUgtistifoltuin, a Uiative of ever^ 
coUntty ih Eutt)pe, flourishes no where in such mag- 
nificence, as in a countiy wh^lr6 evi^ plant diminSshei^ 
hi sifce. Cbrk, which is the bark of a tree, has a mul*» 
litude of poises : wood itself comparatively few : yet 
i^mmt ^d spirit wffl ejiiide thi^rni]^ Wodd, Which \m 
larg^ pdre», sooner than they will tl^ough cork. 
Wtiter elicits heat from lime 5 and day, which is of h 
dtttMle h^tur^, will become so hArd with h^t, as fo 
strike fii^e with steel. Flint, the covering rf wMch 

1 Acerbi, ilk 248| 4te. 

s Clarke, Scaudiuavia, 524. .4to. 

'^ Flora Lapponica. 



is nmgii, presents a smooth surface m whaMeset mm^ 
net it is struck ; aud tbou^ to the touch it is as cold 
as S110W5 whea struck with iron it elicits gems of fire« 
Sand, when mixed with lime, hardens into nM>rtar ; 
when mixed with soda and potash it wiU soften into 
. gk»s. Lime makes water solid^ and metals £uid? 
Bisnmth/ which is brittle will^ when combined with, 
oth^ metals, give them hardness: and though plar 
tina is remarkably ductile, yet it oaimot be heated in 
a forge. The diamond, the hardest of bodies, is yet 
susceptible of the most brilliant polish; m^ the <xxyd^ 
c^ arsenic^ which is a deadly po^son^ is frequently used 
in medicine for a benefici^ purpose^ while sulpbuTt 
one of the niost combustible of substtMaoes, €»terK ijatQ 
combination with silver, copper, iron, pyrit^, zioc^ 
and other metals: — it even enters into the composi- 
tion of sea water, 

n- 

Contrasts, too, may be observed in th^ rel%tiy# 
fecundities' of animals and vegetaUes* 4u orange 
li!iee geuierally yields from 1,500 to 2,400 oranges; 
hfai an efan, living a hundred years, produce^ not lesf 
than 33,000,006 of grains. I <mce CQunt^ in 9 
single plant of the pwpura digkaUs 107,000 seisd^ 
Some plants are indeed so prolific, that oq« 
flower pmducifig only four seeds, would, if left to 
itseU^ in a very' shoft ^ape of time, ^)rem) frcnn 
one end of the globe to the othen Rapacions birds^ 
geaecaUy lay but four eggs: some, however, only 
two : as the eagle, the cinerous vulture, and the great 
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homed awl. The merlin luid the kestiil lay six. 
Pigeons^ on the other hand, cu*e so prolific, that the 
produce of two pairs in. four years may amount jto 
^,200. Vipers lay fi-om six to ten eg^; the sea^tpr- 
tQise ninety ; the crocodile a hundred 5 spiders a thou- 
sand ; and frogs eleven hundred. The termes bellico- 
sus even lays 80,000 Qggs in four and twenty hours ! 
The muscaria camaria increase so fast, that some have 
not hesitated evento assert, that three of them will de- 
vour a horse, as quickly as a lion : while a single aphis, 
if undisturbed for five generations, will amoimt to 
5,904 millions. Fishes are equally wonderfiil in their 
relative powers of production : for though some large 
fishes produce only one, carps spawn 342,144 ovila ; 
and cod not unfrequently 9,384,000 ! 

III. 

In the relative appetites of plants and animals, also, 
we may trace remarkable contrasts. The earthworm 
lives upon a small portion of very fine earth : but the 
caterpilku* eats double its weight in a day : and .the 
dragon fly more than three times its weight in an 
hour. The leach weighs only a scruple ; but, when 
gCHTged, two drachms. The leach never eats ; and the 
house cricket never drinks : while the roughette bat 
drinks so copiously of the juice of the palm-tree, that 
it becomes intoxicated ; when it is easily caught. If 
we recur to v^etables, we find similitudes equally 
extraordinary. The sun-flower imbibes and paispires, 
in one day and night, sixteen times more than a man 
of moderate growth and firm constitution. 
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Equal weights always imply equal quantities, let tlus 
relative dimensions be ever so disproportionate. A 
column of air firom the earth to the upper regions of 
the atmosphere is equal, in weight, to a colimm of 
water of thirty*three feet ; imd to a column of mer- 
cury of twenty-nine inches and a half. On a know- 
ledge of this is constructed the barometer. Some 
substances have no sensible weight 5 as caloric, lig^, 
electricity, the magnetic fluid, and the effluence of 
flowers. Next to these are animalcules of infusion ; 
some of which are so small, that two hundred of them 
are contained in a space, occupied by the minutest grain 
of sand. Then we may proceed to invisible seeds ; 
thence to visible ones ; contrasting them, at the same 
time, with the vegetables they respectively produce. 

Cesalpinl,^ a physician of Arezzo, first compared 
the seeds of plants to the eggs of animals. Their 
relative increase in weight from their embryos to per- 
fect animals and plants, has never been ascertained 
in a general way : but Desaguliers found the root of 
a turnip to be 438,000 times heavier than its seed^ 
and Mons. du Petit Thouars exhibited an onion to the 
Royal Society of France, which weighed three pounds , 
seven oimces. Calculating the weight o^ the seeds, 
and the periods of their respective growths, a result 

found, that the onion gained three times its original 
weight, every minute, and the turnip seven ! 

If we Calculate the height of Trajan's column, and 
the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, we find they do 

1 Vid. de Plantisy Romae^ 1603, 4to.; also Appendix ad Libros de 
Plantis. 4to. Floreuoj, 1583. 
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not readi so high as the rocks of Dover : wfaik So- 
lomon's temple was not hi^er than a sngsr maple^ 
tree. If we proceed to length, there is no work of 
art longer than the wall of China ; but Nature has 
one mineral (gold), one single ounce of which is 
capable of being extended to a distance, not less than 
13,000 miles. It may be beaten into 159/192 times its 
original space; and to a thinnessof i^4\^^ part of 
fln-^faich* 

IV. 

An attentive investigator observes little monotony 
in Nature. Day succeeds to morning ; evening to 
noon ; and night to evening : summer to spring, and 
winter to autumn. Even the sea itself changes 
frequently in the course of a day. When the sun 
«hines, it is cerulean; when it gleams through a 
mist, it is yellow ; and as the clouds pass over, it not 
unfrequently assumes the tintings of the clouds 
themselves. The same uniformity may be observ- 
ed throughout the whole of Nature; even the 
glaciers of the Grisons presenting varied aspects, 
though clad in perpetual snow. At dawn of day they 
appear safiron; at noon their whiteness is that of 
excess; and as the sun sinks in the west, the lakes ' 
become as yellow as burnished gold : while their con* 
vex and peaked summits reflect, with softened lustre, 
the matchless tintings of an evening sky. Hence 
Virgil applies the epithet purpureum} to the sea ; and 
not unfrequently to mountains : while Statins^ colours 
1 Georg. ir. 3Z3. « Theb. iii. 440. 
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the e«rA Whh die purple spleodour of Aurbra. The 
effect i8 beautifully alluded to by MaUett. The tun-- 

—^glorious from amidst 
A pomp of golden clouds, th* Atlantic flood 
fiebeld obHque ; and o'er Its azure bi-east 
Wat^d otie unbtimded Utisli. 

Aniynior und TAe0d$raK 

These attematibtis cau^ a perpetual variety In die 
same objects. Hence the frequent interchanges, 
which exhibit themselves in a mountdnous country, 
give tt a decided advantage over open and campaign 
regions ; since the degrees of light and shade, as the 
hills and valleys incline towards each other, are 
' blended, reflected, and contrasted, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. These contrasted scenes are perpetually 
exhibited in Italy, in Sicily, among the Carpathian 
mountains, and more particularly among the vales 
and lakes of Switzerland. At Spitzbergen the scenery 
is composed of bleak rocks and mountains : icebergs 
fill the valleys, anil the whole lis most romantically 
contrasted with the whiteness of the snow and the 
green colour of the ice^* The traveller is never weary 
of gazing. The total want of contrast, on the other 
hand, fatigues a traveller over the Steppes of Asia, 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and Chaco, the Savan- 
nahs of North America, the Llanos of Varinas and 

1 Cant. iii. 366. Beaumont describes an Alpine scene^ varying witli 
tbe progression of colour, Rhoetian Alps, p. 61. . For the cause see 
Newton's Optics,. 163-5-7. 

9 A similar scene is described, as being exhibited in one of tbe ice- 
bergs, in Amsterdam Island, by D'Auvergne. 
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Caraccas^^ and the deserts of Africa, aliiK>st as' much 
as the actual distances themselves. The ancients, 
ignorant of the magnetic powers of the needle, were 
able to travel over deserts only by night ; when the 
sun appeared, therefore, they were obliged to halU 
Quintius Curtius, in describing the deserts of Bactria^^ 
says, that a great part of them were covered with 
barren sands, parched by heat; affording nourish- 
ment for neither men, beasts, nor vegetables. When 
the winds blew from the Pontic Sea, they swept be- 
fore them immense quantities of sand, which, when 
heaped together, appeared like mountains. All tracks 
of former travellers were thus totally obliterated. 
The only resource left, therefore, was to travel by 
night, guiding their course by the direction of the 
stars. Silius Italicus thus describes the journey of 
Hannibal's ambassadors to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
nion^ situated in the desert^ of Lybia. 

Ad finem coeli medio tenduDtur ab ore 
Squaleutes campi. Tumulum Datura negavit 
Immensis spatiis^ nisi quern cava nubila torquens 
CoDStruxit Turbo, impactii glomeratus areua : 
Vel, si perfracto populatus carcere terras 
Africus, aut pobtum spargens per aequora Corns, 
lavasere truces capientem proelia campum. 
Tuque vicem ingesto cumularunt pulvere montes. 
Has observatis Valles enavimus astris : 
Namque dies coufundit iter, perditemque profundo 

1 The oniy dtem in America is tbat in tbe low pait of Peru, strelcb- 
ing to tbe Pacific. It is not very broad, but in length It is 440 leagues. 
« Ub. iv. c. 7. ' 
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Etriifitem campo, et aemper mecUa {inra videnteuit 
SidonHs Cynoftura regit fidissima nautis. 

Silius Italicus. 

Lucan, whose description of the march of Cato, 
oiret the deserts, is^ unquestionably, the finest pdrtion 
of the Pharsalia, adds a circumstance, that nmst have 
considerably togmented the difficulties of the march. 

Qui nullas vid^re domos, vid^re rainas ; 
Jamque Iter omo'e latet ; nee sunt discrimiba teme 
Ulla, nisi iEtherie medio velut aequore flammie. 
Sideribua iiov^re vjas : nee Sidera tota 
Ostendit Lybicafinitor circuhts ores 
Muitaque devexo terrarum margine eeiat, 

Phars. lib. iz. V. 494. 

At the North Cape Acerbi ^ felt as if all the cares 
of life had vanished 5 worldly pursuits assumed the 
character of dreams ; the forms and energies of ani- 
mated Naturie seemed to fade 5 and the earth appeared 
as if it were susceptible of being analysed into its 
original elements. Naturalists behold with delight 
bees entering the cups of flowers, and robbing th^ 
of their nectar; the anxious solicitude with which 
ewes permit lambs to draw milk from their udders ; 
and the affection of turtles, idtting under a leafy 
canopy with- their mates. In the northern regions 
no objects like these present themselves. There is 
nothing which can remind the traveller of Cashmere^ 
of Circassia, the vallies of Madagascar^ or of the 
perfumed shores of Ai'abia Felix. A solemn magni- 
ficence, an interminable space, wearing the aspect of 
infinity, characterise the $cene. The billows dash in 

* Vol. ii. p. 3. 4to. 
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awAil grandeur i^aimt rooks^ eoeval with tbe globe ; 
marine birds^ wild in character, and dissonant in 
language, skim along their girdles ; the mpon sheds 
her sol^nn lustre on their d^k wd frowning pyra- 
wds; the stars glpw with buniishe4 brillianey } md 
the Aurora Borealis adds borrifii^ int^est to tbe mp^ 
laacboly majes^ of the u^m^ Apd yet, m^^cent 98 
these scenes assur^ly are, X\^ serves chill 'm their 
contemplation ; the heart siokg with sullen melan- 
choly ; smd the soul deepens into an awftd sadness : 
for man, the Paradise of mental energy, stands in the 
midst an alien and alone. 

Wiiat icoptrasted pictures to these are presented 
firom the Monthenon, near the city of Lausanpe. 
To: the north stands the cb^t^au de Beaujieu, im^- 
mortftlised by the residence of Neekar and his ^te- 
brated daughter, when escaped frpm the intrigues 
fmd temults <rf Paris, Tb^re, tpo, is ^een a weeping 
wlUow, standiog in a g^den, planted by the taste of 
Ihe aiuslgrtoiw Gibbjon. To the eopt rise three moun^ 
tftins covered with snow, and towcaing to a height 
pf aaore. than 10,000 feet; Cl^eos, the beautiful 
Cte*Bi», lying at theb feet, with tb^ (sbateau de Cfci^. 
Im on one sWte, and the small ^wn of VUl^e^ve op 
the other. Puraimg the curve of the Isjte, the 
Hb>»e is beheld issuing, as it wer?, from *e wwab 
of a kmg range of rocks, harm»fcBed wftthaerfe4 lints; 
and jseeiraiig to Bow out of a secret valfey, for tbe pur- 
pose <rf mmgling ltd waters with, tbe deep gwe of 
one of ^ kweVesl; lak^s benemth tbe cmppy of hf»r 
ven. To the south, oyer the ipountains of Savoy, 
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Mont Blanc is seen lifting its m^lifte head like a 
jq)edk amid tbe clouds : below, are tbe towns of St 
Oingoitepp, aad the rocks and buildings of MeiUerie* 
The lake dicn stretches towards the neighbourhood 
of C^nevaj and a distant glinuncaing of the wfvt^ 
denotes the spot, where the Rhone, through an opei»* 
ingof the Jura range, flows into Franee.^^Ifatlsbe 
NordiCi^ we behdld the birth-place of ScakidinaviaA 
genius, the neighbourhood of Lausanne may be reeog^ 
nised, as the residence of poetical enthusiamn. 

Hark ! with wliat ecstatic fire , 
She strikes the deep resounding lyre, 
r Wake ! all ye powers of earth and air, 

Or great, or grand, or inlldy or fair ; 
Wake i winds and mM.tem, total bij 
And miafle with the melody* . 

On every rpck the echo rung. 

On every hill the cadence hung : 

And uii4ver«a1 Kature tuAVA 

Ou icepfls^ tak, p» aotti (O urUi. 
So soft she sung, she smH'd so fair. 
So sweeiUar twaWd ber radiaMJMir, 
The P«fie&DS, ling'riog on their way^ 
Huog A'er the «oft seraphic l^y ; 
WkrilelMipMiM iws'd Jier bands oa higli, 
Aad woWdfbctefu ia<eest{iey. 

•V. 

Deserts, from their expansion, sterility, privations, 
and unbroken silence^ are sublime and terrific 
•to the last de^see^ The deseriis of America are 
saSd to have a character, producing 9 melaticholy, 
which no limguage can adequately express. Those 
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of Asia Mid Africa alBiet the mind with sfill mm^ 
powerful emotiong. A stillness, like that of the grave, 
pervades the whole scene from the northern horizon 
to the southern.' A sea of sand stretches from tiie 
east to the west: not a tree, nor a blade of grass, 
relieve the eye : amplitude of space givefe an amr 
plitude to the mind; and a sublimity is imparted to 
the imagination, which promises immortality to the 
soul. ^~ 

With deserts we associate the camel and the ostrich? 
ITie former exhibiting a curious instanpe of the use of 
animals to the human race ; the latter, leading with 
its mate a seciu*e, innocent, and social life : and so ^ 
far from leaving her eggs, or her young, a»many have 
supposed, to the mercy of the elements, she pays them 
an earnest and a strict, but, from the nature of the 
climate in which she lives, a divided attention. Her 
mate and herself watch them dtemately. With deserts 
are also associated serpents 5 and as the traveller wan- 

1 How differeDt from the burniDg clime of Oroonooko ! There, bow 
vivid is the impressioD produced by the calm of Nature. '' The beasts of 
the forest/' says Hnmboldc,* <* retire to the thickets; the birds hide 
themselves beneath the foliage of trees, or in the crevices of the rocks* 
Yet amid this apparent silence, when we lend an attentive ear to the 
most feeble sounds transmitted by the air, we hear a dull vibration, a 
continual murmur, a bum of insects, that fill the lower strata of the ^r. 
Nothing is better fitf.ed to make meb feel the extent and power of or- 
ganic-life. Myriads of insects creep upon the soil, and flutter round the 
plants, parched by the ardour of the sun; These are so many voices pro- 
daimiog to us, that all Nature breathes $ and that under a thousand A^ 
ferent forms life is diffused through the dusty soil, as well as in the bosom 
of the waters, and in the air that circulates around us." 
• Person, Nai.vol. iv, p. 505. 
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derd aver tlie wastes, he may woame his imagination 
with recalling the powerftil scene in a tragedy^ of 
Eechylus ; where Orestes is described as being stained 
with blood and supplicating protection^ while women, 
whose hair ccmsists of serpents, lie sleeping around 
him. Then lie may rest on the Laocoon of the Vatican ; 
the hand of St. Paul in the. island of Malta; Virgil's 
simile of a conribat between a serpent.and an eagle; 
Satan's return to the infernal regions ; or the illus- 
tration of a converted African. ^* The serpent, by 
pressing against two bushes, .shifts himself every 
year of his skin. When we see this skin, we do not 
say, the serpent is dead ; — no ! the serpent lives ; ^id 
has only cast his skin. ' This skin we may compare to 
our body; the serpent itself to the soul." 

jMany of these deserts, like the vale in Persia, called 
the VaUey of the Angel of Death, are lands that ^^no 
tnan passes through, and where no man dwells."^ 
Wastes of glowing san4, they bear for their character 
the deep and miyestic stillness of the wilderness; with 
no habitation ; no motion ; not a trace of animal or 
vcyjetable existence : and where Nature seems her- 
self to be dead! This is the, paradise of a wayward 
poet: 

Ob ! that the desert wer^ my dwelliDg place. 

With one sweet spirit for my miobter ; 
That I might all forget the hnman race, 

And bating no one^ love but only her. 

ChUdeHarptd. Canto ir. st. iiri. 

» The Furies. « Jercm. xi. ▼. 6. 

VOX. III. F 
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In deserts we have true personificalions of silence; 
The Egyptians^ Greeks, and Romans, paid divine ho- 
nours to silence. Nature is never more awftd than in 
its exemplification : whether in a convent ; in a cathe* 
dral ; in a retired glen ; in, a forest ; or in a starless 
night. In woman it is affecting ; in man dignified. 

The inhabitants of deserts, have, for the most part, 
been always as much separated from the pleasures, as 
fi"om the habits of civilized life. The Mauritanians 
and<jr8etulians^ knew little or nothing of husbandry : 
they roved after the manner of the Scy^ians: 
sleeping on their garments; and using pcnsoned 
arrows for the purposes of guarding themselves from 
Ae wild beasts, that infested thein on all sides. Like 
the Nigritise, living near the Niger, they carried 
bottles of water under the bellies of their horses. 
The deserts of Zara were once peopled with a 
nation, who had all things in common. Th^y are 
mentioned by Lucan^ Pliny^, and Silius Italicus*. 
The picture, sketched of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country beyond the Numidian deserts, exhibits, 
abo, a contrast to the intervening regions, highly 
agreeable to the imagination ; since Leo Afiiefmus 
assures us, that they lived in a partial stale -of 
equality, hunting wild animals : tending their flocks 
and herds 5 and preserving the honey of bees : the 
natural fertility of their soil enabling them to live 
without toil, ambition, or any other violent passion. 
They never went to war ; and never travelled out 
of their own country. 

t Lucan. Phars. lib. W, 9 Pbars. iv. v. 334. 

3 JUb. V. c 8. 4 Ub. i. V. 142.» ii. t. 181. 
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VI. 
The inhabitants of the Arabian deserts are descen* 
diMits of Ismael, the son of Abraham and Hagar; of 
whoiQ Moses relates, that the God of the Jews de- 
clared^ before his birth, that he should be a wild man; 
that his hand should be against every man, and that 
^very man's hand should b^ against him^ Ismael 
became an archer^, and dwelt in the wilderness, Where 
his descendants remfdh even to this day; living in 
clas^ or tribes. As Ismael was an archer, so were hid 
descendants in the age of Isaiah^; and, till the time 
when fire-arms were introduced, they were iJie most 
skilful ait^hers in tihie world. From age to age have 
these IsiiEiaelites heen in perpetual hostility with the 
surrounding nations; and yet they occupy the same 
wilderness still. They retain the same mtmners, habits, 
and customs. Sayage in character, they are social 
only to those of their own tribe. Intractable they 
Wander from spring to spring; subsisting chiefly on 
tticit herds of cattle and camels ; and living in tents 
coveted with ski&s. Like the Jews, they refer to 
twdve original tribes : they practise circumcision j 
marry only among themselves; and retain with equat 
t)ei*tinacity their peculiar manners and prejudices. In 
one remarkable circumstance, however, they <Kfier : 
the Jews still adhere to the dispensations of Moses ; 
the ismaelites to those of Mahomet. And while all the 
countries, which surround them, have been subject to 

•Gen.xfi. V. 12. « Gen. xxi. v. 20. 

3 Isanb, zxi. t. 1/. 

f2 
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storms and revolutions beyond those of any other quar- 
ter of the globe ; and while the Jews are scattered 
through all the nations of the earth, they have subsisted 
through every species of vicissitude. And though Se- 
sostris, the Persians, Alexander, Pompey, Gallus^ Tra- 
jan, and Severus, raised large armies, and in part 
executed designs of extirpation against them, yet were 
they never able to do them any very serious injury. 
They rode without bridles or saddles*; and in the hot- 
test of engagements managed their horses only with 
their whips^ ; charging their enemies generally in the 
nigfat^. They were a healthy, long-lived, people* ; 
they clad themselves in loose garments ; had a plu- 
rality of wives ; and seldom indulged in meat ; living 
ehiefly on herbs, roots, milk, cheese, and honey. 

If the Numidians Were superior to theNigritiae, Getu- 
lians, and Mauritanians, the inhabitants of the deserts 
ofPetraseem as much to have surpassed the Numi- 
dians. When Demetrius^, by order of his father An- 
tigonus, sate down before Petra with an army, and 
began an attack upon it, an Arab accosted him after 
the following manner :—^^ King Demetrius: what is 
it you >vould have ? What madness can have induced 
you to invade a people, inhabiting a wUdemess, where 
neither com, nor wine, nor any other thing, you can 
subsist upon, are to be found? We inhabit/ these 

1 Two passages m Livy seem to contradict this ; lib.* xx!. c. 44, 46 ; 
also Sallnst in Jugartho. 

« Opplan de Venat. lib. i7. Herodian, lib. vii. 
3 Vide Nic. Damascene, in Excerpt. Vales, p. 618. 
4 Appian in Lyblc. c. Ti. 39, 64. s Pint. h\ VH, Demet. 
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desolate plains for the sake of liberty ; and submit to 
such inconveniencies, as no other people can bear, in 
order to enjoy it. ^ You can never force us to change 
our sentiments, nor way of life ; therefore we desire 
you to retire out of our country, as we have never 
injured you ; to accept some presents from us 5 and to 
prevail with your father to rank us among his friends/' 
Upon hearing this, Demetrius accepted their presents, 
and raised the siege. 

vn. 

In the great desert of Sahara (in Africa), so exten- 
sive and so waste is the prospect, that Adams travelled 
with the Moors nine and twenty days, without seeing 
a single plant, or even a blade of grass ! and Sidi 
Hamet reported to Riley, that he joumied over the 
same desert twenty-eight days, in another direction^ 
with the same aspect of sterility. During ten days of 
this journey, the ground was as hard, as the floor of a 
house. He was on his way to Tombuctoo, in a cara- 
vwa, consisting of eight hundred men, and three thou- 
sand camels. In a subsequent journey, with a thousand 
« men and four thousand. camels, they encountered the 
burning blast of the desert. For two days they littd 
down with their faces to the ground. Two hundred 
camels, and inwards of three hundred men perished.- 
And "yet the time ^all come," says Issuah, *^ when 
the desert shall rgoice, and blossom as the rose.'' 

The wildest waste bat this can shew 
Some toQcb of Nature's genial glow ; 
Bat herey— above, around, below. 

On monutain or on glen. 
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Nor ^ee> uor shrub, nor plant, nor flower. 
Nor au^bt of vegetative power. 

The weary eye can ken. 

Lord of the hki* 

Tbits desert is equal inextenttothe one-half of Europie^ : 
it is the largest in the world. Here Nature presents, 
herself in characters of firightfiil sterility. Gloomy^ 
barren^ and void, uniformity here produces sensajtions. 
of the most distressing and disconsolate melancholy. 
A heat prevails, under which Nature herself seems to 
sink; the mind experiences no delight from the imagi- 
nation ; tUcJ soul feds no inspiration of poetry: even 
Tasso would be read in repulsive silence ; curiosity is 
^itombed, as it were } and the fancy pictures nothings 
to animi^te the dreadful waste, but wild boars, pan-* 
Ihers, Uong, and serpents. 

In boundlesa seas.; impenetrable forests; imd ia 
\^t savannahs^ there resides grandeur, heightened by 
aa awful, repose. Here the imagination pauses for 
m^l^rials,^ wherewith to heighten the desolation and 
despair. This silence! this solitude! more horrific are. 
to tjbie imaginatiop, than the perspective of whole ages 
of action, difficulty, and labour. Buonaparte, in cros- 
^ng the desert, to inspect, the forts of Suez, and to> 
reconnoitre the shores of the Red Sea, passed only 
one tree in all the journey ; the whole of which waS' 
tracked ifith bones and bodies of men and animals. 
The hight wa& cold, and there was po fuel. His at* 
tendants gathered the dry bones apd bodies of the 
dead, that laid bleachjgag in the desert : of these they 

^ Vide Re^iDel^fs Appendix^ p. IxuiiU 
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made firea'; and the Conqueror of £gypt laid himself 
down upon doakd and sl^t in the warmth. 

" My friend," said Denon to Desatx, as they were 
DIM dky ccmiemplatiBg the same deserts, ^^ is not this 
an error of Nature? Nothing here receives life; every 
ibmg inures melancholy, or fear. It seems as if 
Providence, after having provided abundantly for ^ the 
otfier portions of the globe, suddenly desisted, for 
want of materials; or abandoned it to its original 
sterility." " Or i6 it," replied Desaix, '^ the anciently 
inhabited part of the world, in age and- decrepitude } 
Men have so abused the gifts of Nature, that, as a 
ptmishment for iheir ingratitude, Nature may have 
sterilized their soil!" 

vm. 

While surveying Nature under these aspects,, w&ero 
all is inanimation, and mystery, in the midst of a pro- 
found, and frightful silence, the mind bends beneath 
the weight of an oppression, like that of a nightmare 
'Ho quadruped, no- bii?d, no insect, give& relief to; a 
eittcuiar horizon ofi unvaried: aspect. A boimdless 
view, like that of the Atlantic, or Pacific ; but destir 
tute of the sound' of the winds, the music of waters^ 
tile teinture of clouds^ and the motion, which gives 
life andcireul^on to the most torpid of temperaturesl 
All is one vast scene of lifeless monotony! In the 
night, however, the heavens exhibit a moving picture 
of m^ignificence, not to be paralleled in any, other 
part of the globe: the God of Nati^re seeming to hav« 

* Vide M^moires pour senrirr^rHisioive dei Z9^iti9UB en Egypte el, 
en Syne, par J. Miot* 
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directed all his powers to produce a scene, at once 
fo command the admiration, and to overwhelm the 
faculties of the soul. 

Thou^ deserts present such terrible images to Ike 
mind, there are circumstances, connected with their 
history, that are^ot wanting in the power of pres^itr* 
ing fascinations for high and ardently poetical imagi- 
nations. The march of Alexander famishes a subject 
for a poet, or a painter; when, after sustaining lucre- 
£ble dangers and fatigues, he came to a spot, watered 
by rivulete, and luxuriating in all the beauties of 
a perennial spring, blooming round the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Than the expedition of Cambyses, 
history has not a more terrible example : if we except 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army before the walls 
of Jerusalem; and the Iq^s of the army of Buonaparte 
in die snows of Russia. Having 

Defil'd each hollow'd fone^ and sacred wood, 
And^ drunk with fury, swell'd the Nile with b]ood,> 

Cambyses divided his army into two parts. One of 
these he headed himself against the Ethiopians; but 
was obliged to return to Thebes, for want of supines, 
after having lost a great portion of his men, who 
were driven to the necessity of eating human fles^. 
That part of his army, which he sent against the 
Ammonians, was never heard of %fter. It is supposed, 
therefore, to have perished in a whirlwind, which 
buried it in the sand^ of the desert^! This chastise- 
ment of unbridled ambition is related by Herodotus. 

»Econ, Vcget. vol. ii, p. 437. 

a Pi-obahly in a collection of sand-pillan. 
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IX. 

Horrible as this event assuredly was^ the Spanish 
and- Portuguese writers -relate an indiTidual circwBB^ 
stance, which has the power of exciting still more 
afiecting impressions. Every father, .husbmid^ w^,. 
^loAer, and child, can feelthe history of Don Emanuel 
de Souza, and his unfortunate wife! Having amassed ^ 
a large fortune, at Diu, of which he was governor^ 
Don Emanuel embarked with his wealth, his beaa^ 
tifiil wife, and his children, for his native country. 
The ship, in which they embarked, was wrecked 
upon the coast of Africa. Escaped with his wife, Im 
cMildren, and a part o( his crew, Emsmuel pursued bis 
way by land. The country became more rude, as 
they advanced; more barren, and more desolate* 
Some of his party searched for water; others for food; 
most of them died, either of hunger, of thirst, or of 
fatigue. Some were murdered by the natives; and 
not a few were devoured by lions, leopards, and pan- 
thers. Donna Leonora arrived, at last, with her 
husband mid children, at a small Ethiopian village: 
Emanuel having sunk, from heat, fatigue, and distress 
of mind, into a state of insanity. The natives of this 
village obliged them to give up their arms. This was 
a rignal for outrage. The savages stripped them 
naked; and, in the midst of a burning sun, left them 
in a pathless desert, to the fury, or rather the mercy, 
of wild beasts. The unfortunate travellers continued 
thdr journey. The feet of Leonora swelled, and, at 
length, bled at every step. Her children^ parched 
with heat, and covered with dust, cried in all the agony 
of want. Her husband was insane : and she was naked. 
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with all her modesty^ in jdie face of many men. She 
kndtupda the earth; die du^ ha^lf a bote with, h^ 
hMdfi; aifil buried herself up to the bos(mi in sim^ t^ 
oeneeal her nakedness, hk tka^ staite she reeetvmd 
^ke last breaJth of tro of hec children. She now gme 
herself up to despakr her lit>8 were burning with 
thffst; her eyes sunk in their sockets; she stretched 
out her arms to her husband, and died in his embrace! 
Wild, distracted widi his. cidamities, Don Emanuel 
caught' his only remaining child in hig arms; and 
vufifaed into* a neighbouring wood; the child uttering 
piercing shrieks; and both were almost instantly de- 
stroyed by lions, whose savage gtowls were beard by 
the jfew r^ncuning servants of his party;, who, after a 
multitude of dangers, returned to Portugal, to relate 
the tale. 

X. 

14 in travelling over Norwegian Laplsmd^ Acerbi 
esteemed every fbimtain^ he discovered, and every 
plant of angelica he saw, a source of pleasure and 
^uxi^y: here, where all, of life seems proscribed, and 
where solitude spears to brood over the. matchless 
ste];iUty^ in sullen silence, the traveller 

■ ■ ■ trembling tottpry on ; 

Breathes many a prayer; beaves mauy a groan; 
Fears all he hears ; Uoubts all he sees; 
And starts and shakes in erery breeze. 

Yet even here, where neither a flower blooms, nor 
a. plmt vegetates, upon a more minute inspection 
Nature is still seen to breathe in animal existence : 
$or lunid the parched.sands are a thousand species of 



insects^ though lione fu:e beheld, or heafd buzzing 
in the air. 

In beautifiil countries, while we confine our obser- 
vations to the scenes or objects, presented to the eye, 
all is enchanting. But the moment we begin to asso- 
ciate them with the inhabitants, fi*om that moment 
ourplea^re fades rapidly away. Where man plants 
his foot^ he plants his passions. And where hit 
passions operate and prepoBid^rate, adieu to peoce! 
In deserts, man is a mere sojourner for a day. The 
man of wealth is seldom seen there; and the man of 
poverty hurries through it, as if he feared to engage 
an ene^y at every step. 

In active scenes'the pure spirit of immortality seems 
already to shed its influence over him, whp loves the 
Deity *^ without interest and without fear:" and we 
feel a thousand motives for admiring the man, who 
*^ strives with fortune to be just." Job was a dweller 
<m*the borders of the deserts. The book, which 
commemorates his virtues and his misfortunes, seems 
to have been written expressly for the purpose of 
proving, that misfortunes ought never to be regf»*ded 
as judgments. Indeed some persons seem bom to 
misfortune, as the ocean is made to flow in periodicid 
times. They are imfortunate in every wish they form 5 
and in every object that they love-; and they seem 
^t all times ready to exclaim : 

Q)i! ever thus froqi childhood's hoar» 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I've never lov'd a tree or flower. 

But 'twas the first to fade away! 
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I 

I iMTer iinnM a dear gaEdle, 
To glad me ii?ith its soft black eye. 

Bat when it came to know me well. 
And love me— it was sure to die ! 



Moorei 



XL 

Amid deserts we miss the most stupendous effort of 
the eternal power, — the mind of man. Matter appears 
almost sensible of its forlorn condition. If the tongue 
and the heart, as die celebrated Arabian shepherd, 
(Lokman), was accustomed to say, are the best and 
the worst parts of man, in scenes, so desolate, we 
seem to have no reason to inquire, if wisdom 



> will reside 



, With passion, envy, love, or pride ? 

Edda: CottU. 

Accustomed to admire the stupendous powers of 
Nature, in all we see, in all we hear, in all we feel, 
man> among deserts, appears to have no more power 
to build, in other climes so easy, thim he has to give 
direction to the winds ; to stop the motion of the tides ; 
or to arrest the march of the planets. The human 
mind, in fact, seems to have lost its power. And yet, 
who ever passed the deserts without giving a negative 
to this reasoning. The morning star rises here, as 
well as iu Italy and Greece. The Arabians call the. 
morning stars angels. Job^ applies to them a simihu* 
title; and in another place he exclaims^ ^* if thou art 
innocent, thou shfilt shine forth as the morning star'." 
Here, too, the moon shines as vividly, as in winter it 

» Gh. xiviii. V. 7. *« ai. xi. V. 17. 



does over the Arctic regions. In those reg^ond the sky 
is frequOTtly green, caused by the blending of the 
yellow colour of the atmosphere, and the blue of the 
waters. Here the sky is either chrystalline or yellow. 
In the higher latitudes, in consequence of the cold^ 
the atmosphere becomes so condensed, as to refract 
its rays in a maimer to exhibit phenomena more 
beautiful than the painter <;an depict. Sometimes are 
exhibited circles of various colours; at other times 
semicircles; now obloi^ rings, like that of Saturn; 
and occasionally it hangs over' the vast abyss^ as if im- 
pregnating it with forms ^id colours like its own. - 

Among deserts the moon rtees and sets in one unfra- 
ried scene of splendour. Less vivid than the sun> it 
s^pears more benignant: and as the Thessalian mu- 
sicians are* fabled to have had the power of drawing it 
from heaven, indicating that there are in regions 
within its influence far ^^ more beautiful things than 
these," it awakes a rich music, as it were> of thought; 
and we seem ready to hail it as a paradise, floating in 
the blue expanse, for the reception of elegant and 
injured spirits. 

xn. 

Nature is^ for the most part, just; if not in her 
gifts, at least in her compensations. In Spitzbergen 
there are no trees or shrubs; but there are wild let- 
tuces, grpund ivy, hellebore, saxifrage, mountain 
heaths, heart's-ease, strawberries, and scurvy grass: 
an antiscorbutic so excellent, that seamen call it ^^ the 
gift of God." Here, too, are gold ore, and alabaster. 
!rhe Phillipioe Islands are subject to earthcpi^ke^ and 
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to a vast number^ not only of poisonouB ptanlB^ but 
poiscmoiis animals. But it is 'blest with an almost 
uneqmdled soil ; a perpetual verdui*e adorns even the 
moiftitains; and various descriptions of trees put foi*tik 
buds^ blossoms^ and fruity through almost idl the 
year. It has an immense number of buffaloes^ deer, 
and wild goats; and is capable of being made the 
omtre-point of commerce between Japan^ Ghina^ and 
the Spice Islands. Pan of Peru> and th(e whole of 
ESgypt, are seldom visited by rains; but they M*e^;mn- 
pensated by dews. Sumatra is in continual alarm from 
tigers, wild elephants, and rhinoceroses; but it has 
many of the choicest indulgences of Nature. The 
Azores are exposed to earthquakes and inundations; 
but they enjoy a delicious climate; and no venomous 
animal can live in any of their islands. Melinda is 
(Subject to violent storms; but it is one of the most 
fertile countries of the Indian continent; and though 
the province of Hami, in China, is situated in the 
centre of deserts; yet it has, to balance Aat inconve- 
nience, fossils^ minerals, agates, gold, and diamonds. 
The country is a paradise; and produces good sheep, 
fine horses, and excellent soldiers. Thus we find, 
that most couQtries have compensations for particular 
evils. But amid deserts. Nature seems to have loathed 
her materials, and to have quitted them in disgust and 
disdain. 

What a contrast is there in the feelings which ani- 
mate the heart of a sailor^ after a long voyage^ which 
toil and difficulty, increased by prcrtracted hope attd 
incessant disappointment, had rendered almost Insup- 
poftfdbte, when, fi?om the topimaseof hte «hip, he va^ 
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^q>ectedly sees, and calls out, ^^ land* !" And as the 
hills rise higher and higher out of the ocean, and the 
soft aerial ti&ts fade, and wood, and rock, and hHl, 
and iralley, become more and more conspicuous; Triint 
etaotions can be so vivid, so energetic, or transq;iort-i 
ii^? Such were the feelings of those, who first; 
cBscovered the islands of l^ndan, Mindtmao^, atid Pro- 
tection^; and of that most lovely of all those beaid^HM 
islands,^ that stud the bosom of the Pacdfic, Juan 
Fernandez. From a dktance, this island, which is 
only fifteen miles long and six broad, has a wild and ^ 
inhospitable appearance: but, on the approach, its 
rugged aspect softens; its hills assume the colour of 
Vermillion; and its vallies exhibit some of the most 
deUghtfid pictures, it is possible to behold ! ^^ Scenes 
of such elegance and dignity," as the author of Com- 
modore Anson's voyage observes, *^ that woidd with 
difficulty be rivalled in any other part of the globe." 
For there Nature reposes in awful silence ; and ap- 
pears absorbed in the contemplation of her own 
beauty. 

Has bearea reserTed, ia pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscorered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless mahl, 
No peaeefol. desert, yet tiDClaiiiied by Spain ? 



1 -«-— tfimiilenmue Tidemus Italtam. 
JHtliaM t Primus couchunat Achates ; 
Italiam Isto soci i clamore salutaat. 

Mn, iii. v. 522. 
1 For an account of this island, see Forest'a Voyage to Mew Guinea. 
< Vide Vanoouver't V'oy;, voL iii. 
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xm. 

. Oh! that this enchanting island were still unin- 
luibited and free! Thither would we go^ myLdius^ 
and^ realizing on its fruitful soil the glories of a golden 
age, * echo should no where whisper our hiding 
place.' In this favoured spot, the simple productions 
<^ unassisted Nature are said to excel all the fictitious 
descriptions of the most animated ima^nation\ 

— It were a seat, where Gods might dwell 

And wander with delight \ 

Par. Lost, b. vii. p. 32B. 

Thus, you observe, Nature acts upon her usual plan 
of beneficence j even though none are present to see 
and to admire. The birds sing with as soft a note ; 
the bee murmurs and distils as sweet a honey ; finiits 
blossom and present their loaded treasures ; while the 
waterfall and the rivulet elicit sounds as soothing, as 
animating, and as delightful. 

A land, worthy the admirers of William Penn ! 
I hav9 mixed much with those men, whom the world 
contemptuously denominates Quakers: and though 
I have seen enough to convince me, they are men; 
never can I cease to admire .their hospitality to each 
other ; the probity of their dealings ; the cheerfulne^ 
of their manners, disguised, as it were, by plain dress, 
and gravity of countenance; their detestation of war; 
their charity and their sobriety; die peace of their 
words, and the peace of their conduct; their industry, 
and perseverance; their faith in the goodness of God, 
his justice, mid his mercy. 

» Vide Anson's Voy., p. 119, 5th edit. 
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Forsaking ail, that^ would remind us of this 
vast scene of warfere, pubKc and private, we 
^ould tber^ learn how little necessiuryto'our happi^ 
ti^ are the artificial waints of a 9oc£0ty,' poliihedi 
chiefly in it» vices. Th& coBinatinity of our families; 
Wfmkt recompense us for the experience, which the' 
worldfaa^ severely taught to us: knowing nomiethbd'oC 
^cementing onr ^iendship, superior to that of deserving' 
each olllei*V esteem ^ instilUng into the ininds of (Njori 
childreh thre firinest regard for one another,and a strict' 
veneration 'for justice, who would not Wish' to apper- 
tain tQ^arepuhHc, Which coihiverted life into a secret 
joumey{of innocence 5 gliding insensibly away? Indie 
hour <ii sorrow, who would not nieditate onciur happi- 
ness with an envy, tempered into a desire of emubtion? 
In the moment of oppression, who wouM nolf fly to us' 
for shelter ? And, in the height of his enthusiasm, ' 
what poet would disdiedn to hold us ibrth; as an 
example, not imwortliy the imitation of mankind ? 
*^ Oh ! Constance!" exclaimed Harmocfius, one even- 
ing, as we were indulging our imaginations oh this 
defightftil subject, "Oh! Constance! thou, whom my. 
heart loveth above all the treasures of the world, 
with what delight could I, even at this advanced sea- . 
son of llfej now that my blood is diilled^ my ieyes 
fading, and ipy> heart lacerated with cruel wounds, 
with what delight couM I contemplate, in the bosom: 
oi the Paeiiic, a constellation of iree, virtuous^ ^ 
happy, indegenfknt spirits'!" ' : 

But in vajn do we look, in all the wide coiit&ietits ' 
of die globe^ for a society, in any way ap{>roacfaing: to 

VOL. 111. ^ . ; , ' • ' _ . G 
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siich a state of primitive simplicity ! Society, indeed, 
seems to have assumed a feature, not entirely dis- 
similar to that, which charactmzes the Arabs of the 
northern part of'tih^ deserts^ who, blessed with the 
affections of husbatids, fathers, and friends,* esteem all 
men their enemies, who do npt belong to their par^. 
For, in Emrope, in Ajiia, in Africa, and in Anierica, 
tbere is n6t a city, nor a town, iior a village, nor even a 
Immlet, which contains so great a portion of halmoliy, 
as |>revdils among the animak and birds, th^t inhale 
the shorea of the New Year's Islands. There sea lions, 
as we leara from a cdebrated' navigator,^ occupy the 
grtete^t part of the coadt; bears the principid portion 
of the land ; shags reside upbn the cliffs ; penguins in 
such places as have the b^dt access to the sea; while 
the smaller birds occupy the more retired places. 
Thu» every poition of the inland is I'espeetively in- 
habited; notie of the birds oif ahimids encroachmg 
upbn feach Other. The mOst perfect harmony sub- 
sisting tfaroi^h all the sepai^te tribes, they occasion- 
aHy mix together, like domestic cattle in a farmer's 
yard; eagles and vultures sittmg together on the 
cU& amoilg the shags ; and dmgs upon tiie l)each 
ttnong the searlk)ns. "^lese birds mid^aiuihals^ppter 
nearly to have attained their golden age; foi^ vul- 
tures and felcons wUl, according to the poets, in that 
fai^py era, be observed ^ttingon the cliffs, and (m the 
summits of high mountains^ no tonger intentupon Hieir 
prey. Parrots of every fc'otoiir will approach nearer 
to the human voiciei the parrokeet, with its green 
plumage, will sit secure from the attacks of serpeats ; 
> Capt. Cook, 2d Vojrage, ?ol. U. p. 186. 
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3ie blue bird will qfuit its inaccessible solitudes; and 
tl^e bird of Paradise will be gifted with song. 

Julia !^0 ft in my fancy's wanderings, 

r?e wish'd that little isle bad wings. 

That we, within its fairy bowers. 

Were wafled to the sea unknown. 

Where not a pulse should beat but ours. 

And we might live, — lore— die-— alone ! 

Far from the cruel and the cold— 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 

Should come around us, to behdd 

A paradise so pure and lonely. 

Moore, 

XIV. 

What a lesson, and what a contrast, does the 
picture of Cook present to that greatest and 
proudest of all animals, M an^ ! Is there a city^ 
a town, a village, or even a hamlet^ in all Europe 
that is not a prey to the worst of all hosti- 
lities^ > envy and ill-will ? Is there a city without its 

1 The inhabitants o^ the Balearic islands would never permit either 
gold or silver, silks, or precious stones to be imported, or even used in 
their country. Not fiar distant from Carthage, IiU>nie, Gaul, and Spain 
tbe^ lived in perpetual peace and ease for upwards of four hundred 
years. As there was nothing to pillage them of, says Uie hist(»kui^ 
they were permitted to enjoy their povierty in tranquillity. The natives 
of the Loo-choo Islands, in the same manner, have no money, and never 
heard of war. When Lord Amherst, we are told,^ mentioned these 
circumstances to Bonaparte at St. Helena, he exclaimed^ *' No arms !^~ 
Sacre !"4iow do they carry on war, then.'"— When the same was 
related to Mr. VansUtart, the Cliancellor of the English Exchequer, he 
is sidd to have exclaimed, ** No money !— Bless me ! How do they 
carry on the government?** 

^ Quarterly Review, No, xxxvi. p. 323. 

'r ■ *" " g2 
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foctions; a town without its parties; a village or a 
hamlet^ that does not contain either a despotic coun- 
try squire, a proud unbending priest, an encroaching 
farmer, or a narrow, pinching, worthless, overseer ? 
Were you a cynic, my Lelius, you would be almost 
tempted to say, that the earth more resembled the 
plantain tree of Guinea and Brazil, than the New 
Year's Islands. 

On the top of this tree reside monkies, continually at 
war with each other ; in the middle are snakes ; on 
the extreme branches hang nests of woodpeckers. A 
picture far more melancholy to the heart, than even a 
view of a rich, beautiful, and romantic country, not 
only without a man to pluck its fruits, but without an, 
animal to graze its meadows, or a bird to animafte its 
woods. It is thus wherever man places his foot ! In 
vain are the landscapes beautiful, and the soil produc- 
tive ! The meanness of some, the arrogance of others, 
and the rapacious appetites of all, will, as long as the 
present system of engendering dishonourable associa- 
tion lasts, prevent any material accession to public, or 
to private happiness. 

To suppose, that happiness clan exist with the 
present system of education, is as absurd, as the 
idea, that a comet, because its course is eccentric, 
and its period of revolution unknown, wanders 
without a plan, and without a fixed and pre-or-* 
dained orbit. Equally absurd were it to suppose, 
that the mimosa of Austral Asia, the flexuous honey- 
suckle of J{^an, the pine of Lapland, the plantain of 
the East, and tbe banana of the West, will grow to per- 
fisction in each other's neighbourhood ! What kind of 
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exhibition does society present? Little better than the 
interior of a wasp's nest ! Among the rich, an almost 
general conspiracy against the poor; a general ingra- 
titude among the poor themselves; an 'universal desire 
prevails to pull every one down; fevered with a never 
sleeping appetite to elevate ourselves. Why will not 
governors believe, that the best instrument for human 
happiness is a manual for the direction of early asso- 
ciation ? As society is now organized, life presents 
every description of scenic exhibition. Now a comedy, 
now a dialogue, now a melo-drama, now a farce, and 
now a tragedy. In the midst of which I sincerely 
believe, that the most, difficult animal to find among 
all the actors is — a Man ! 

life is ft fair, nay, charming form 

Of nameless grace and tempting tweets ; 
But disappointment is the worm, 
» That cankers every bud she meets. 
, Neele. 

' Confucius tells a melancholy truth in the moral of 
the following tale. A shepherd having lost all his 
sheep, except fifty, gave himself up Jo despair, having 
a large fiunily of children. His neighbours, who 
respected and loved him, (as well as worlcfly-minded 
men~ are capable of loving and respecting), came to 
his cottage, and condoled with him, after the manner 
of the country. Soon after the loss of his sheep, his 
wife was seized with a fever, and died. Upon this, his 
neighbours came to him again ; and, to console him^ 
one offered him his sister, another his daughter, a 
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third his niece, and a fourth his ward. ^' Gracious 
Heaven!" exclaimed the ghepherd, **in what a 
coimtry do I live! Now I have lost my wife, the 
best of all my possessions, you teU me, I can repair 
my loss by marrying either your nieces, yoiu* wards^ 
your sisters, or your daughters. But when I lost 
my sheep, one after the other, to tbc^ number of two 
hundred, not one of you oflTered me so much as a 
single lamb ! Though you all dectered to me, that 
you loved me better, than all your neighbours 
beside!" 

XV, 

But though we might as well suppose, that water 
will, for a constancy, turn crimson; the blue sky 
purple; iron become silver, and zinc gold; as to 
imagine, that man will be, essentially, any other, 
than their natures prompt them ; yet, in the .wide 
sphere of History and Geography, some few instances 
are on record, where the human mind appears to have 
enjoyed, at least an appearance of, repose and content. 
Italy in 14^ exhibited such an imposing picture. 
For the sj^ce of a thou3and years preceding, Italy 
had, at no time, enjoyed , such ease, prosperity, und 
repose. And the people, taking advsmtage of this 
halcyon state of public and private affairs, culti* 
VBied not only their tallies, but their mountains; and^ 
being under no foreign influence, the cities grew 
ilrto splendour and magnificence. The :country was 
the seat of majesty and of religion; military glory 
was not wanting to their pride; and there were men 
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disting^hed in almost every depantmeat of science^ 
learning^ and the liberal aits« Nature, howeyer, has 
not granted a long state of happiness, either to indi- 
viduals or communities. That of Italy was hlightedby 
the expedition of Charles the Vlllth. — For from that 
event proceeded a long train of misfortunes and cala- 
mities: changes of countries and masters.; desolation 
of provinces and states ^ and thq destruction of many 
cities. While the most cnnsl murders, as Guiceardini 
justly observes,* paved the way to new diseases; new 
modes of governing; new customs; and more cruel 
metjiods of making war. 

In many districts of Java^ particularly in those of 
Sundha/ manners and customs prevail^ which bear 
no very distant resemblance to patriarchal ages. 
Tb^ Tillages constitute detached societies under a 
priest or cl|ief : ' Jbarmony prevails en)are in these 
eommiinities ; though one village occasionally disputes 
with anoitber. Great deference is paid to age; the 
commands of parents and superi<^s^ are slrictly 
obeyed; they hold each other in great esteem; 
{»Me themj^ves iq>on any good or great deed, per- 
formed by their kin(fa:^ or neighbours; and have a 
great veneration for the tombs, ashes, and metaoioi^ieB 
of their ancestors. They are honest, ingenuous^ and 
kind-hearted; fiiithfid in their engagements; and 
extremely cleanly in their persons^ Hospitality b 
not only eiijoi^ed bj manf striking precepts, but 

1 Gaiccardioi'iHisUof Italj^ fol.i. pp. 4, 132. 
9 RaiBay vol. i. pp. 247» 251. ito. 
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zealously^practised : and they indieatQ tfedr fear of 
acting unjustly or disho^oiMrahly, in the ppsseesion of 
a lively sensibility to shame. Tbey rise before the 
son; they go soon after into the rice fidd with their 
bufaloes; return home about ten; bathe and tak^ 
their morning's meal. During the heat of the day, 
they occupy themselves under the shades of ti^ees^ 
or in their co|;tages, with making or mending their 
impleinepts of husbandry^ or in forming baskets. 
About four they again gp to the fields with their 
buffiUoes; at six they return and. take their supper: 
then they form themselves into small parties, and the 
whole village exhibits a picture of quiet enj oyiQept. 

XVI. 

There are three species of uncultivated life par- 
ticularly striking. These are expressly marked by 
Faria, Tacitus, and one erf the Hebrew writers. 
** The outrages committed in Ceylon// says Fwiay^ 
*^ obliged the natives to seek, refuge among the wild 
beasts of the mountains, .to shun the more brutal 
outrages of man." ^^ The Chauci,*' says Tacitxis^^ 
.^^are the noblest among the German nations : and they 
mi^ntain their greatness more by justice, than l^y 
.violence. Without any illegitimate desires or wishes, 
and confident of their strength, they live quietly and 
4n security ; neither provoked, nor provoking to war. 
But when roused by oppression,: they never fell tp 

> Mickl^'a Olisertation^ Portagal, Aak, c. ii. 
« DeMoribnGertii. cap.xxx?. 



CM^uer" "The fiver spies of Dan/' says a Helffew 
writer, " weiit ' to Laisb/ and saw tbe people du^ 
.were there^ how they dwek, careless after the man^ 
ner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure; and there 
was ho magistrate to put them to shame in any 
thing." That is, they lived in such a state of security 
and innocence, that even a magistrate was not re*- 
quired for their safety. A state of honourable poverty, 
in which every father was a patriarch. in the midst 
of his &mily. 

Now let us contrast these pictures with the state oi 
society, in which the Pindarrees of India disgrace the 
fcrm and figure of men. These outlaws have an origin 
much earlier, tiian has been generally supiposed ; for 
-their ancestors fought against the army of Aurung- 
zebe. When at peluce, lliey live in societies of one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty, and two himdre^ 
governed by local chie&. In times of excursion^ 
they are assembled by the trumpet of their great 
chief,, whom they style Labbrea; When this chirf 
has resolved upon an excursion, he mounts his 
iidrse, and proceeds to. a distance, preceded by his 
;standard^beiyrer, and attended by trumpeters. . At the 
sound of the trumpets the clans quit their occupations^ 
like magic and join his standard. He then man^ies 
forward, waiting for no one; and his. followers join 
Urn as fast as they can, taking with them provisions 
only for a few days. Wherever they go, they carry 
want, destruction, death, torture, and consternation. 
When attacked, they fly in all directions, and trust to 
chance^ and their own individual skill to unite again. 
By a large fire made at night the scattered forces 
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know die'poetof thek chief^ and^aU «ideayoiir tQ joiai 

bim, WL soon ak poseible* They have little order^ m 

guards at nighty and. no sooitfs bywday^.they.arc^ 

therefore, frequently surprh^ . . .1 

Their pride and chief ci^f consist, in .theirv horses, 

which they feed in the best maoi^er; giving them 

maize, bread, and whatever they can get:, sometimes 

even chearing them with opimn and balls of. flour^ 

stimulated by^gingen They sleep, with, their bridles 

in their hands; and are, at all times,,pcqMired for 

plunder, for battle, or for flight : . £ghting.only for the 

first, they uev^. engage but when they areisuperior 

in numbers^ Flight with Hiem is no disgrace ;. and Jbe 

who flie&ibe fastest,. prides himself the most^ and his 

joy at escape is. signified l^.the manner,^ in. which 

he caresses iiis .hojtse. Such being the case, his 

greatest solicitude iq the choice of a horse is swiftr 

ness; because, when surprised^, ;he can spring upo^ 

his saddk,^ and be out/ of sight in an instant*. If he 

loses him,. however, ihe disgrace is. indelible. His 

arms oonsjst of.a s^wor^, appear, and a lance ; for his 

use of fire-arms is but partial. vTo a life of dc9)re;datiQn 

the.Piudarrees. attaqh neither . crime nor disgrace] 

personal interest and. grandeur are the only lawi^ .th^ 

esteem ; .and to secure either, cruelty, 8tratligem,^d 

every species of oppression, are esteemed. hoi^urabl)& 

When on^ of their xhi^ .tak^n prisoner in the la^^ 

theic battles T^^ith. the British force^^ .first beheld Qf^lrX 

cutta,.. the. only senjtiment, he expressed to Sir John v 

Malcolm, relative to that fine city, was^ that it was a 

glorious place to pillage ! 



The Pinda/nees of In^. A 

^ Hhe Deccan and tbe Rajpoc^ states were di^eajfUfy 
n^tedby these barb^urians $ who obftained suph aa 
ascendancy oyer the govemmeuts of Scindia and 
Holkar^ that they threatened to establish such a i^s^ 
tern of annual devastation througl^oiit Hindoostan^ a^ 
iM> empire was ever subject to before. Fwtunately, 
however^ they were totally incapable. of encoupt^i^ 
a regular force, to which they attached great pow^ j 
and of which they consequently lived In great drM4> 
Ms^r LushingtQii^ put a party oi three thousand.^ 
them to, flight with only three hundred and fifty menl 
In 1809 they generally invaded a country or pro* 
vince in parties, viuying fi*oin ona to four thoiiwid 
each. Their arrival and depredations were frequently 
the only heralds of th^ir approach. They earriad 
nothing but their arms. ; They had no tents ^r baggage 
of any -sort; their saddle-cloths Iver^ their beds; they 
never halted but to refresh themselves, or to indulse 
their lust ^nd avarice; and tbdr sub^isteaace arose (ml> 
of the plunder of the day. Their movements b^g 
esceedingly rapid and uncertfiin, it w^s a snb|^of 
no little difficulty to way-rli^y than; they could onlji 
therefore, be caught by surprii^. They retired i^th 
tbe same rapidity as they approached i and wJtMHi th^ 
consumed was frequ^)4ly of more ^^(^^ tbimiwfaf^ 
they took away, for nothing escaped them ; and what 
they did not want.they burned, broke, or. destafoyed^ 
in one way or another. Ruin and desolation marked 
their footsteps; and they indulged their propensitiesi, 
in respect to women, to a most frightful extent j and 
1 Official Papers, Dec. 27, 1816. 



fiS l%e Pindarrees of tn^d. 

when they had gratified their hhital passions, tfiejr 
twit iinff equently mnrdefed their innocent and belp-^ 
lefes victims, as rewards for their shrieks and cries* 
And, to crown the whole, when they had plundereil 
a village, and polluted its inhabitants, they s^t fire to 
the building : thus leaving the unfortunate survivors 
aKke destitute of house, of food, and of purity. 

The chief season for their depredations was that, in 
which the crops were ripe; and thus the husbandmen 
were robbed of the fruits of their labour, at the time 
In which they expected to reap them. Every road wa» 
comparatively easy to them; as they marched without 
gtms or baggage: and as they carried terror and de* 
struction wherever they marched, so great was the 
horror they inspired, that one of the villages^ of the 
Deccan, hearing of their approach, unanimously 
resolved to sacrifice their families, rather than submit 
to the ravishment of their wives and children. The 
Pindarrees approiached; a battle ensued; and the 
villagers being overpowered by' numbers, they set 
fire to their dwellings, and perished with their neigh- 
bours and families in one general conflagration. 

In one excursion of twelve days,* five thousand of these 
marauders phmdered and polluted part of three British 
provinces. • In this assault they robbed six thousand 
two hundred and three houses; and burnt two hundred 
and sixty-nine to the ground : one hundred and eighty- 

i.Ainavale. Vide Dalzeirs Dispatch to the Secretary at Madras* 
March is, ldl6. Letter from Ongole, March 20, 1816. 

• Aosiwer to a Report drawn up hy the Madras Government, April 
22, 1818. 



two petsons also were mtu^red; five hundred ,iii4 
five wounded; and three thousand six hundrcid fip^ 
three subjected to the torture. The property lost ajpf^ 
desjtroyed was valued at two hundred and fifty^-fiy^ 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six stax pagodas. 
These bands b^canie, at length, so numerous^ that their 
force consisted of no less than thirty thousand mea;| 
part of whom were in the secret, if not open, service 
of Scindia; and part in that of Holkar. They were ty 
be heard of in all quarters. The Marquis of Hastings^ 
Governor-general of India, saw ample necessity, 
therefore, of suppressing, if not entirely destroying, 
these marauders, who were as dastardly, as they were 
cruel. By a series of masterly movements, the Pin- 
darree bands were surrounded, and so entirely inter- 
sected by a simultaneous movement, at all points, 
that they were prevented all possibility of escape* 
The chiefs were, therefore, taken prisoners; and In 
one campaign annihilated, as it were, from the face ot 
the earth. In this campaign of only three months^ 
conceived in wisdom and executed with vigour, the 
entire country of Hindoostan was reduced to the 
authority of the British empire. A dominion more 
extensive than Aurengzebe possessed, even in the 
zenith of his power: for it comprizes an extent of 
country, reaching from theHimalah mountains to the 
Indus ; and from the river Sutlese to the Cape Como- 
rin;— an area containing seventy millions* of subjects; 

1 Debates, House of Lords, March 2, 1819. 

* House of Commons, March 1, 1819. Major Fitzclarence compareft 
their rayaget to (hpye olaa army of locusts. Journal, p. 3. 
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i^of whom iu*e kept in subjection by thirty thongud 
British soldiers. If India, therefore, has gained little by 
flie pr6wess of British anns> -it has at least g«lii^ 
Vbis\ that'll predatory force has b^en <^Mterated| oi 
Whom it has justly been said in the British partial 
inent^* that there was no vlotence, they did not perpe- 
trtite; and no degree of human suffering, they did not 
itiflict. fiaphie, *rape, murder, and every species erf 
fatrocify and torture, were the constant results oi 
every enterprize; and the constant attendants of every 
success. 



CHAPTER III. 



To contrast and variety of climate has been attri- 
buted the principal lines and shades of national 
characters. Mons. Denina, in a pap6r preserved in 
the memoirs of the Berlin academy; and Tasso, in 
his parallel between France and Italy; have given 
it as their decided opinion, tbiit ft cotmtry, marked 
with gentle eminences, and gradually rising moun- 
tains, are the most remarkable for men of genius^ 
talents, and learning. VitruviUS* and Vegetius^ attri- 
bute to climate an influence on the temper and con- 
stitution of men: to the same influtoce Servius* refers 
the subtlety of the Africans, the ficklenei^ of the 
Greeks, and the poverty of genius in the ancient 

"" t Debateif House of Lords, March 2 ; House of CommoDS, March 
1, 1819. « Lib. vi. 

3 De Re Militari, Ub. L c. 2. 4 Tn notia ^neid. ?S. t. 724. 
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G«ttlft* Tim^AiaakBta^hm ^ea bnpovtant miMiiee, 
asdis the priaeifde cause of the dMereiioe in natioint 
eluraetinv)iiai* been idso siaintainednvitib consider- 
able ioffmi^iff tty MoJatesqaieu^ in the feufteeatth 
booh irf^hn Spirk of Lawsw^ r That celetoatedivtiter 
iflM^es' dtomte to 'escen^se its principal poilMr 
ovier' tfa^ ikamwn ; widle Cieero/ Winklemaim^ 
aMl4he AidMiduBob,' with equal plausibilitf, arfprnfor 
iteiaioenee cHrerthemiiicit But as gneate^enta be-* 
lioqptezdluslyeljr ixy na iqje, gfreat getfus belongs exeln* 
sifidy i£6 no narton. N^Mier is there aytrti^ejEerciiad^ 
a talent cultivated, or a science improviet^ tht^ may 
noC be^excmibed, nci^tivati^; imd'^fanprdired^ in tbe 
torrid andfiigid zones, as^^^ll as ih tih tettpeyaie. 
Abaiml, tbto^ is the dbgfma^ which Would tnculdAte, 
tliirf Irian inarfbelidni inr ^ too high oi^ tocyldw a lati- 
tiulis^ for wisdom orfnr wit/"^ Boththe^ hypothcsses 
maefi thcrciMre^ jodtfybe dcnibted ; for €h^eece ha? pro- 
dncadiis tqrcurgm : Ca^a its Gdttfti^ltis; atid Roitte 
iu PluiyrlP*nmee lis Fcsielon; Spain its Cervantes ; 
Portugal its Camoensy and Poland its Gassimir. Eng^ 
iMd has produced its Newton ; Swftzerland ttis Qe^ 
n^ i Gremany l» Klopstock ; SWedeii it& LdnnsMte ; 
and, to crown^the argfument, Iceland its two hundred 
and foH^ poet&rr TtM is sufficient for the hypothesis 

of Dii Bos; ^ 

> . ■> ■ ' ., . f ' 

,^ Macbiairel iodiDes to tlie opiokm, that, in all ages, meo, born in tke 
tame oonntry, bare the same '* leading natures." Vide Dtteor#t, lib. iii. 

•DeFatOy c.4. 

9 Reflections on the Imitation of the Paintings and Sculptares of tlie 
Greeks. Fuseli, p. 4, Ac. 



9ft* Stifftelnd Imflmnte ^ CUmaie: 

. Tfaal climate affeotd the maftuifirs is equally idaals" 
finrtlie crimes. of 1i» y^^% ba^i^ebeciii €f|ttad'to Ame^ 
of 'th& east; jmd tlie vices, of the south ^q^ to die^ 
vices of the north. . They differ Inots in their num* 
ber, but in their quality : fior what/ is Vice in one parfc 
ol the. world is not considenod vice in cmother. .Thus 
the Jews esteem it a sin to ei^. swine ; and the natmas 
of Rud-bir regiurd it an abbimnati<m:liO; ieat d6H«fi. 
The use of wine is as strictly fiwrbidden in Tiutkejr ; m 
the possession of itt<ore wiye^ than one kin Biirope. 
War in Japan is looked upon with horror i m Europe 
it is.|iS8oda|]ed with glory. 

The Moors, in some parts of Africa, have such mti 
abhorrence of a Christian, that they esteem it no more 
sin to kill one, than any of their animAbl. In the 
Tonga Islands^ it is regarded s^ a slight ofienoe.to ktU' 
{m inferior ; to steal ; or to c<munit a rape : provided 
it is not upon the perscm of a married woman or, upwa 
a superior. Gargilasso says, in his history of the civil 
wars of the Spaniards, that fethers in Peru Were 
punished for the crimes of their children. In Banlam^ 
the king: is empowered, upon the death of a fathetofi 
a fiunily, notonly to seize thehabitationand inheritai^c^ 
but the wife and the children. While in the Afghaun 
nation, if a man commit a murder, his &mily is allowjed* 
to compensate it by giving six women with portions- 
and six without, as wives, to the family aggrieved. 
Other nations are as criminal in their punishments, ft& 
offenders themselves. In England, to steal a sheep \^ 

i Mariner's Account of the Tonga Jslandfy vol. ii. 
« Montesquieu^ vol. v. ch. 14. 
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to inciir the penalty of death 5 to murder a man is no 
more. In Ji^an, almost all crimes were once pmiish- 
ed with death.^ The Basheans of the North Phillipine 
kkmds even punished some crimes with burying alive. 
Dampier^ saw them bury a young man merely for 
theft. They dug a deep hole; and many persons 
came to bid him farewell. Among them was his nwo- 
ther, who wept as she took the rings from his ears. 
He yielded to the ptmishment without a struggle ; he 
was put into the pit; and they covered him with 
earth ; cramming it close, and stifling him. 
. In the Hindoo creed, it is stated,^ that the blood of 
a tiger pleases a goddess one hundred years; that 
of a panther, of a lion, and of a man, one thousand 
years ; but the sacrifice of three men one hundred 
thousand years. And let a Hindoo^ commit ever so 
encomous a crime, he would suppose himself per- 
fectly safe, if he could be assured, that his firiends 
would throw his body or hi^ bones into the ,Ganges. 
" To kill one hundred cows,'* says the Dherma 
Shastra, '' is equal to killing a Bramin; to kill one 
hundred Bramins is equal to killing a woman; to 
kill one hundred women is equal to killing a child ; 
to kill one hundred children is equal to telling an 
untruth!*' 

Men, in some countries, killed their own fathers, 
under the sanction of custom, or the laws. In Rome, 

> Kempfer. « V<^., vol. i. p. 432, 

9 Ward's Account of the Writings, Religion, and Manners of the Hin- 
doos, vol. iv. 4to. 

4 Vide Collection of Voyages, contributing to the Establlshment^of the 
East-India Company, voK v. p. 192. 
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and even in Gaul^^ &thers were allow^ not <mly 
tlie lives of their children in in&noy, but thefo 
liberties in adolescence. This practice arose out 
of the erroneous idea>. that he, who gives, has a 
right to take away.^ In the reign of Adrkm, 
however, the power was modified ; and ^ fadier 
waji banished for taking away the life <^ his son, 
though that son had committed a great ^rime/ The 
Jews had the privilege of selling their children for 
seven years. In Greece, the father pronounced 
whether the new-born child should live or die. If 
the latter, it was instantly put to death or exposed. 
From this custom rose many of the most affecting and 
romantic incidents in Grecian history ; and Euripides 
has founded his fine tragedy of Ion iqK>n it. 

Ion, having been exposed near the. Delphian tem-^ 
pie, became, the priest of Apollo. As he was one 
day stfipding in its precincts, a lady {q>peared.*- 

ToN.— Lady, whoe'er thou art, that liberal air 
Speaks nn exalied mind :^ there ii a grace, 
A d^nlty, in those of noble birth^ 
Tha( msajLB :their rank^— And yet I marvel fw^ht 
That from thy closed lids the trickling tear 
WaterM thy beauteous cheeks, soon as thine eye 
Beheld this chaste oracular seat of Phoebus. 
What brings this sorrow, lady ?— All besides. 
Viewing the temple of tt|e |;od, ate etrock 
With joy :— Thy melting eye o'erflows with tearff. 

Creusa. — Not without reason, stranger, art thou seiz'd 
With wonder at my tears : this sacred dome 
Awakes a sad remembrance of things past. 

1 Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vol. v^.c. 19. 
t Cod. viii. 47, 10^ 
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in a rabseqnent scene Creusa recognizes, in this 
priest of Apollo, the son, whom, for many years, she 
had concluded to be dead. 

Ion.— my dear mother ! I with joy behold thee. 
With transport 'gainst thy cheek my cheek recline. 

Creusa. — My son^ my son ! far dearer to thy mother. 
Than yon bright orb; — the god will pardon me; — 
Do I then hold thee in my arms ? thus found 
Beyond my hopes ! 

Ion.— my dear mother ! In thy arms I seem. 
As one, that had been dead, to life retumM. 

Creusa.— Not without tears, my son, wast thou brougbt forth s 
Nor without anguish did my hands resign thee. , 
Now, breathing on thy cheek, I feel a joy. 
Transporting me with heart-felt ecstasies. 

Euripides^i-^Poiter. 

n. 

In, Rom^^- young children were frequently exposed . 
m tire cavity of a column^ called the Lactary, for the 
purpose of being brought up at the public expense : 
and their right of life and liberty, with some modifi- 
cations, was acknowledged a sovereign privilege, even 
so low down as the era, which produced the Institutes 
of Justinian. 

In Britain, parents were allowed to sell theif 
children, till the right was abolished in 1015. 
In Dahomy,^ the children of the entire territory 
are still the absolute property of the sovereign. At 
an early age, they are taken from their mothers and 
sent hito remote villages; where they are appro- 

> Fet tus, • Nonris'« Journey to the Coort of BoiMa Ahadee, p. 89. 
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piriated^ according to the king's judgment and ^is^e- 
tjon : the mothers seldom seeing them afterwards. 

Infanticide has prevailed in many countries ; par- 
ticularly in Britain,^ ^gyp^?^ ^^^ ^he East among the 
Jews.^ Fathers in Otaheite, also^ destroyed their children 
at discretion ; and when an Englishman remonstrated 
with them, on the brutality of this custom, they replied, 
that every man had a natural right to do as he pleased 
with his ovm offspring : not only without restraint 
from their relatives, but even from their chiefe. A 
great change has, however, taken place in this island. 
Not less than three thousand copies of the gospel of 
St. Luke have been distributed in the Otaheitan 
language; multitudes can both read and write; and 
circles^ of Otaheitans are frequently seen, sitting under 
the shades of trees, listening with pious attention to 
hear the gospel read, cited, and expounded. The 
exposition of cl^ildren prevails, also, in China, Ton- 
quin,^ and Koreish Arabia; and the women of New 
Holland^ esteem it no crime to destroy the foetus m 
utero. 

III. 
If some nations have exposed their children for 
convenience, others have murdered them in the spirit 

> De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. ^ Phars. lib. iii. v. 406. 

3 << Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thonsaod rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression ? 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?" The answer em* 
brae^ every point of duty> morality, and religion:— ^< Do Justly;, love 
mercy ; and walk humbly with thy God."— Mlcah, ch. vi. v. 7, S. 

4 British and ^reign Bible Report, 1820. 

5 Dampier's Voy., vol. ii. p. 41. 

5 Grant's Voy. of Biscpvery, p. 136. 4to. 
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of piety: human sacrifices having been oflTered in 
many countries, civilized as vrell as barbarous. The 
kkigs of Whydah and Dahomy^ water the graves of 
their ancestors every season with the blood of human 
victims. At Feejee they frequently sacrifice ten per- 
fjons, least the Deity should destroy their chief. And 
the king of Ashantee devoted not less than two thou-' 
sand Fantee prisoners^ and one thousand Ashantees, in 
honour of his mother. Human sacrifices, at the time 
of the discovery of the Otaheite and Sandwich Islands, 
were common in those islands ; and in Mexico the 
idols reeked with the blood of human beings. Some . 
of the Spanish historians even assure us, that the 
king's ambassador told Cortez, that he had fifty thou- 
sand men to spare; with whom he could engage 
other nations, for the purpose of procuring prisoners of 
war, as offerings to their gods. The practice was not 
uncommon even in Persia. Plutarch'^ says, that four- 
teen yoimg men, of great families, were buried alive, 
by command of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes; for the 
purpose of honouring some deity of the country. 

The Sepharites of Samaria offered children to the 
sun. And at Sparta, boys were frequently whipped 
to death, in honour of Diana/ At Plats^a, a young 
man and a young woman were annually sacrificed to 
that goddess ; and the custom continued, till the con- 
version of the gdvemor to Christianity by St. Andrew. 

The Athenians sacrificed two persons ; one as a lus- 
tratory sacrifice for men; the other for that of women. 
Idomwieus offered up his son; and the intended 

I Norris's Journey to the Coart of Bossa Ahadee, p. 87, 100. 
« De ^uperstitione, c. yiU. 



10& Iph^enia in Tauris. . 

sacrifice of Iphigenia^ for the mere purpose of dbtiuB* 
ing a fair wind^ is a circumstance, of itself sufficient to 
prove^ that human sacrifices had little in them, at that 
time, to shock the prejudices of a superstitious age* 
Horace gives e true character to such a transaction, 
when he inquires Rectum animi servos^? But it 
afibrded a fine subject for the pencil of TimandieS) 
and elicited the most affecting images fi'om the gesuus 
of Euripides. — His tragedy of Iphigenia in Tauris was 
founded upon the following passage in i£sch^us* 

- Rent OD the earth her maiden veil she throws ; 

And on the sad attendants rolling 

The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes. 

Their grief-impassion'd souls controUinf^ 

That ennobled, modest grace. 

Which the mimic pencil tries 

In the imag'd form to trace. 

The breathing picture shews. 
, And as, amidst his festal pleasures. 

Her father oft rejolc'd to hear 

Her Toice, in soft mellifluous measures. 

Warble the sprightly-fancied air 5 

So now, in act to speak, the virgin stands. 

Bat when the third libation paid, 

She heard her father's dread oommandi ^ 

Enjoining silence, she obey'd : 

Atid for her country's good. 

With patient, meek, submissive mind 

To her hard fate resign'd, 
P6af d out the ridi stream of her viigin blood. 

The custom^ also, prevailed among the Egyptians 
of Ilythia* 5 and even among the Jews upon particular 

I Sat» lib. U. $ Sat. iii. ▼• 201. a not. de Isis et OiOnt. 
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occasions : of which the instanced of Abraham and 
Jeptha are memorable examples. , 

The Dumatenian Arabs^ even regarded the sacri- 
Aeing of their own children an act <rf the strictest 
piety : and the sentiment is still prevalent in many 
parts of Hindostan.^ 
The Hottentots^ were accustomed to expose chilftreh 
. when the mothers die4. They have no nurses ; and 
the children, left destitute, as it were j by Nature, share 
the graves of their mothers. The ^ame custom pre- 
vails among the American Indians'^; in Labradore^; 
while in Greenland^ little children are not unfre- 
quently buried alive, from the idea, that such a sacri- 
iice will cure their fathers of any disorder, with 
which they may chance to be afflicted. The Esqui- 
maux Indians of Hudson's Bay,'' also, put to death all 
Ihose children, which are bom blind, or deformed. 
At Arebo, in Benin,® the woman, who produces twins, 
is shAii with both the children ; and in Formosa, no 
wtnman was once permitted to have a family, till she 
Was past thirty : priestesses^ causing mothers to mis- 
carry by striking them on the belly. 

» ?orpbyry de Abstinently. 

• Vide Ward on the Writings, Religioti, and Manners of the Hindoos. 
For the ori^D of Hindn Infantidde, vide Moor*8 Essay, p. 29^ 44, 106, 
Lord Welle3ley issued an edict against it: vide Murray V Hist. Acct. of 
Disc, in Asia, vol. ii. p. 201. 

J ihiunberg. vol. ii. p. 195. 

4 RoBertton'B America, vol. ii. p; 4). 

5 Chi^pel'a Voy. to Labradore and N^wifoandlatid, ^. 196. 
« Hans Egede Saabaye^ p. 181 ; Egede, 52. 

7 M'Keevor's Voy., p. 37. ^ Bosnian's Guinea Coast, p. 415. 

9 Aristotle advises a practice scaioely lels monstrons. Vid. Polit. 
lib. vii. c. 16. 



104 Persecutions of the^ Christians. 

IV. 

The offering of little children^ at Canthage, inflamed 
the mothers of Rome; and yet, some centuries after, 
they could calmly behold the sacrifice of the Christians, 
during the persecutions of Nero (A.D, 64) 5 Domitian 
(94); Trajan(107) ; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (153); 
Severus (208); Maximin (236); Decius (260) ; Gallic. 
(252); Valerian (258); and of Piocletian (308):— tiH 
Constantme, (in 313) gave free license for the exer- 
cise of the Christian faith. I have specified the dates, 
in ordei;, the more fally, to mark the progress and 
pertinacity of human cruelty : but it is a triumph 
a^inst philosophy to observe how conspicuous, in this 
catalogue of impiety, are the names of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

In Persia a persecution began in 330, which lasted 
forty years ! The sacrifice of Christians, indeed, fre- 
quently followed the commonest accidents of natural 
casualties. ^^ If the Tiber ascend to the wallsof Rome/' 
exclaimed Tertullian'; *^ if the Niledoes not cover the 
fields; if the earth is agitated by earthquakes ; and if 
there is a famine, or a pestilence; what is the result ? 
The Christians are thrown to the lions."^ 

"Wanton and detestable, as these cruelties appear, 
even Christians themselves have exercised barba- 
rities, not unequal, against persons of their own 
faith. And those, too, only because differences have 
arisen on points of little' comparative importance! 
The Assassines, a people dependent on I%enicia, 

> Apolof . cap. zlii. 
« Tacitai has a strikinf passagt : AnnaK^ lib. xr. c 44.. 
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believed^ that the surest road to the paradise of Ma* 
hornet^ was to assassinate some one of a contrary 
religion. Catholic priests have occasionally exceeded 
even this enormity of error. Disregarding the canon, 
laid down in the ecclesiastical history of Socrates,^ that 
the orthodox church persecutes no one ; such crimes 
have been committed, under the awful authcnrity 
of religion, in France, Italy, Sicily, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Ireland, the horrors of which no lan- 
guage can describe. The massacre of the SiciUan 
Vespers ; of Bartholomew; of Moscow; of the Irish 
Protestantis : — these, and the various methods of tor- 
ture, once practised on the Continent, are not only 
sufficient to coagulate the blood, but even to congeal 
the very soul with horror. 

The church of Rome has frequently sanctioned the 
crime of assassination. When Admiral Coligny was 
murdered in France, there was a public thanksgiving at 
Rome ; a solemn procession, and a jubilee. Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. struck a medal on the occasion; andhung up 
a picture, representing the deed, even in his hall of au- 
dience. Te Deums, too, were sung in the churches, 
in honour of the massacres of Prague, Ismael, and 
Warsaw ! ^^ The great spirit," exclaimed St. Augtis- 
tine, ^^ is patient : and he is patient,'' he admirably 
continues, ^^ because he is immortal I" 



In Java,^ prevkms to the arrival of Europeans, any 
person, who murdered a superior, was beheaded ; his 

> Lilh xU c. 3. ' 

4 Raffles' Hwt. Jan ; art. Admli^istratioD of Jaitke/ yol.i. p, 289.^ 
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Jidart fixed upon a bamba; his body quartered, and 
delhrered to wild beasts. But if a superior killed an 
Inferior^ he only forfeited a thousand doits. In Celebes, 
,die compensation for killing a man is thirty dollars ; for 
killing a woman forty. In Greece it was parricide in 
It slave to kill a £ree man in his own defence ! In some 
countries it is less criminal to destroy a man, than to 
steal a sheep,^ or kill a stag«^ In Spiun it was once 
a less crime to commit murder, than to contract a 
low marriage. /^ Those who eat mushrooms,'* says 
Yama,^ the legislator d[ In^a, '' fully equal in guilt 
Ac most despicable of all deadly sinners." And the 
Tartars, in the reign of Genghis Khan, thought it no 
sm to rob or to kill : but no man was allowed to lean 
against a whip, or to strike a horse with his bridle ; 
uiider the penalty of death.^ 

, What, in the whole code of barbarous nations, can 
be liiore giganticsdfy criminal, than the enactment 
of the following law, even in Britiun ! This monstrous 
law decreed, that when a person, charged with crime> 
refiised to plead, he should be taken from the court i 
laid in a dari£ rooni^ naked upon the earth, without 
either bedding or straw ; a little raiment was put 
ever his hips, and his head and feet were covered. 
One arm was drawn to one end of the rooln by a cord, 
the other arm to another quarter : and his two legs 
to the other cardinal points. An iron or stone, as 
heavy as could be borne, was then placed upon his 
body. On the next day were presented to him three 

> Bosman^ p. 143. ed. 1721. • Vide Laws of William I. 

s Sir Wm. Jones^ foU ii. p. U7. 4(o. 

4 Gir^rflBelati0D^videMJ0iitci4iliea,b«^ssir.p.l28, 



Peine forte eHure. ¥ff 

^mall pieces of barley breads with no drink. On the 
third day he had as much water as he could drink^ but 
no bread. And in this manner he was fed till he 
died.^ Surely there can be no profaneness in asserting, 
that the law-makers, (for we must not dignify them 
with the title of legislators,) who could enact such a 
custom, and the judge, who could pass such a sen- 
tence, were creatures, more loathsome to the great 
Jehovah, than a crocodile, or a rattlesnake, is to i& 
man. 

Grief shall leare tbem no repose. > 
At momiug's dawo, at ev'Diog's close. 
Despair shall round their souls be twin'd. 
And drink the rigour of their mind; 
As round the oak rank ivy deares. 
Steals its sap, and blasts its leares. 

VI. 

The ancient Germans had only two capital crimes' : 
treachery and cowardice. The former was punished 
by a halter, the Latter by drowning. All other crimeg 
might be compensated. Murder was venial. Even thfe 
French salique law made an essential difference, in re-' 
gard to a Frank and Roman murderer. The former was 
fined two himdred sols'; the latter one hundred; and for 
a Roman tributary only forty-five. In Cyprus assassi- 
nation is compromised by a few hundred piastres; 
according to the age of the deceased. If between 

> Fleta> 1. i. t. 34. s. 33. This sentence, the technical name of which 
is peine forte et dure, is supposed to have been introduced in the reign 
of Edward I. 

• Tacitus de Mor. Germ. s Montesquieu, b. zzf iii. c. 3. 
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thirty and thirty-five,* the penalty is five hundred 
piastres. 

Tlie laws of the twelve tables were extremely 
•evere^j till they were silently abrogated by the Per- 
sian law. ^* At this period," says the greatest of all 
our legal authorities, " the Republic flourished. 
Under the emperors severe punishments were re- 
vived ; and then the empire fell." In Ashantee, it is 
not only death to be convicted of cowardice ; but 
even of picking up gold, dropped in the market-, 
place.^ How worthy a circumstance it is to live 
under the license of passion, and under the influence 
of a tyrant, we may learn from the practice of Sai 
Tootoo Quamima^ king of that country. This prince, 
— if prince he may be called, — ^wrote'to the governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, that so far fi*om allowing the death 
pf one man to retard the permanent union between 
the English and Ashantees, he should take no notice, 
if a thousand were flogged to death by the governor. 
For he well knew the insolent disposition of the Ashan- 
tees ; which, he confessed, was as great a vexation ta 
him, as it could be to the governor himself. 

In cases of treason, the laws of Macedon^ extended 
death to all the relations of the party convicted ; and 
that such severity was not unfrequently practised in 

t Mariti, vol. i. p. 19. 

« In Pega, creditors may sell their debtor, his wife, and all bis chil- 
dren ; but, by the laws of the twelve tables, they might even cut his body 
in pieces, and each Creditor have his share. This construction has been, 
and may be, justly doubted. 

3 Bowdich's Mission, (r. 121, 4to. 4 Quint. Curt., lib. vi. 
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the times of the Roman emperors, is evident firom a 
passage in the pandects of Justinian : whence^ <me'of 
the papal bulls derived the affectation of mercy, in 
ordaining a living punishment, in comparison with 
which death might be esteemed, not only a relief, but 
an honour. Burlamaqui^ has observed, that as aU 
human institutions are founded on the laws of God, 
so no human laws should be permitted to contradict 
them.. And yet torture was enacted upon the hypo- 
critical pretence, that it arose out of a tenderness for 
the lives of men! In the reigns of Theodosius ajkid 
Valentinian, it was a capital offence to endeavour to 
convert a Pagan to Judaism^ Christianity, or any 
other religion. — A moustrous license in the exercise rf 
legislative authority ! But in St. Dommgo, during its 
early possession by the Spaniards, so little respect wai 
paid to human life and human error, that many of 
them^ made vows to destroy twelve Pagan Indians, 
every day, in honour of the twelve aposttes. • 

In Greece, several children were condenmed, fiar 
pulling up a shrub in a sacred grove : and the Athe< 
nian judges even caused a child to be executed, for 
merely picking up a leaf of gold, which had .&llen 
from the crown on the head of Diana's statue. 

The following instances of cruelty are parallels^ 
Torthy of each other. The fiEtnatic, Damieri, having 
attempted the life of Louis XV., after undergoing 
many exquisite torti^res, was condemned to die. At 
the iplace^of execution he was stripped naked, and 

I Comment., b. iy. cl 29. 

« On the Law of Nature and Nations. 

^ Raynal^ Hist. E. and W. Indie8«.b. vi. 
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fitoteiied by iron gyves to a scaffi>kL His right hand 
was put into a liquid of burning sulphur: his legs^ 
9Stm^^ and thighs, were torn with red-hot pincers : thto 
bcMlmg oil and melted i^sin, sulphur, and lead, were 
ponred into the gashes: Mid, a&a finale to this horrible 
fragedy, he was torn to pieces by four horses. , 

The Pntch of Batavia^ punished the chief of a sup- 
posed conspiracy, with twenty of his companions, in- 
the following manner.— They stretche4 them ^n a 
cross; tcff'e the flesh firom their arms, legs, and 
breasts^ with hot pincers. They ripped up their bel- 
lies, >a&d threw their hearts in their faces. Then they 
cut off their heads, and exposed them to the fowls of 
the air. After this 1h^ returned public thanks ta 
hMven! 

The Turkish history fumii^es many instances. The 
dty of Famagusta having been bravely defended by- a 
Venetian nobleman, namedBragadin, at length sunren>* . 
dered to the superior force of Mustapha. The con-^ 
dnct of Bragadin had been that of a valiant and skilful 
gaieral; but Mustapha was so enraged at the ability, 
be had displayed in the siege, that he caused him to be. 
flayed aUve. ' Then he stuffed his skin with straw, tore 
his body in pieces, and scattered his several members 
over the diffisrent parts of the fortifications. The 
head and sldn were sent to Constimtinople; where 
they w^^ bought by his brother^ who caused them: 
to be buried at Venice, in the church of St. Paul and: 
St. Jobn.*-^ut this is an instance of clemra^^ when, 
compared with many Turkish practices. 

t Barrow, Cochin China, p. 222, 4to. 
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vn. 

In tlie year 1813 torture was inflicted, in Algiers, 
upon the Bey of Oran.^ He was brought out wttk 
his ttiree children. These children ware in his -pt^ 
s^ice opened alive, and: their hearts taken out. Tlie 
hearts were afterwards roasted, and the father c(m>>* 
dcnnned to eat them. The Bey was then forced \» 
impale two of his slaves: he was then made to aNl 
upon a red hot iron: then a red hot iron was put 
upon his bead, wliich was afterwards scalped. At last 
they opened his side, and took out his heart and 
intestines. The merciless Aga of the Janissaries, 
(aft^erwards the Dey of Algiers, so humbled by tb0 
Earl of Exmouth), then took the skin of the Bey^ft 
head; filled it With straw; and sent it to Tunis. To 
add to the depravity and l»)rror of this scene, it was 
acted before tbe door of the house, in whidi tibft 
unfoortimate Bey's wife dien was. 

Lyiiimachus^is said to have shiit up a fi^end, who had: 
offended him^ in a den, and cut off his ears and nose; 
where, naked and in'fikh, the tmfortunate captive lost,! 
as it "w^, the form and nature of man. Clotaire the^ 
first, of France, exercised a worse cruelty than this, 
even upon his own son. For having taken Chramnes 
prisoner, with his-wife and children, he caused them to 
be put into a smaU cottage, Itiatehed with reeds; when 
the cottage was fired, and the whole fiimily perished. 

•'Cruelties have been exercised, also, towards anipuds, 
in a manner, scarcely to be credited. The Abyssinian 

I Salme^f Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers, pp. 215, 216. 
• Seneca, de Ira. 
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soldiers frequently cut off flesh from their cows^ with- 
out killing them; and thus continue^ from day to day^ 
till the animal dies.* In England^ too^^-htrresco 
refcrens! — the pr^ent Duke of Portland^ at the death 
of his &ther^ caused all the deer in Bulstrode Park 
to be slaughtered^ and buried. A great number 
were destroyed in this manner. No person was 
allowed to eat of their flesh; nor to benefit liimself by 
their skins. This act was^ of course^ an act^ proceed- 
ing from insanity; — certainly not from the impulses of 
a barbarous and depraved nature. The keepers shed 
tears; the gentry remonstrated; the whole kingdom 
sent forth execrations; and the slaughter was stopt. 
His Grace^ soon after^ sold the estate^ and left a 
county, which had been so grosisly insulted and 
offended. Not long after this events I chanced to 
travel near the spot^ and conversed with one of the 
keepers. ^^Itis all true, sir/'saklhe; ^^the num- 
ber of tears I shed, no man can tell! The deer, 
the stags, even the little fewns, most of which I had 
fondled in my arms, I saw barbarously butehered, 
b^re my focei and I could not sleep, for weeks, but 
I fimcied I heard them bleating to me for mercy." 

vm. 

We may here make 'a few observations on the 
inequality of punishments to crimes. In Wales, to 
the time of Henry VIII., the loss of a finger was 
compensated by one cow and twenty-pence; and a 

1 Asserted byBmoe; doal^ by many; bm coofirmeil byClarke, 
and other trarellers. 
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Itfd by sevi^ty thrymes (ten pounds)*. In France^ it 
was once so heinous to touch the hand of a free 
-woBlaii^ without consent^ that the oifender was fined 
not less than fifteen sols of gold: while in Pahomy^ 
it' is este^ned criminal t6 discourse on politics; or 
indeed to make any remarks upon the administration 
of public affairs. 

Some legislators s^em to have borrowed their creeds 
fi'om the worst portion of the ancient stoics^ who con* 
sidered all crimes equal. Cicero* and Horace^, — if 
men^ occupied in profiting by the present, can be 
siyficiently wise to profit by the past, --will teach them^ 
equally with Beccaria and conmion sense> that the 
doctrine is neither suited* to the principles of jiBtice, 
rio!^ conducive to the great purposes of public utility. 

There is no wisdom in fomenting provincial, or even 
national antipathies. Governments, in general, in^^ 
(Me great weakness in this particular. Are the 
sitvages of Africa worthy of imitating ? The Feloops^ 
of the Gambia not only never forgive an injury^ but 
they trtolsmit their £^ds from one generation to. 
anothei*. With them revenge is virtue, as among the 
andent Romans. In Messftr*^, the people were even 
accustomed to cut off the noses of their prisoners of 
war ; to salt them > and then to send them, to the court 
oi tBeir prince* The fiiry of Tamerlane, Genghis 

.> Lb^w Walt. 27ft. « St. V<Ak, toI. n. p. 81, 

3 Norris*S Mem. ^f Reign of Bossft Ahadee, p. 3. 

4 Die Fiiiibus. s Sat. iii. v. 97. 

• Park's Tl-avels, p. 15. 4to. 7 Fryer's Trav;, p. 1€3. 
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Khan^ and the sultans of the Turks, were satiated l^ 
receiving the heads of their enemies: and the Prus- 
sians exercised the wantonness of their hatred 
towards the French, during the late campaign, 
by cutting off their ears. The Javanese' have such 
an antipathy to the natives of the Coromandel coast, 
whom thqy call Khojas, that they have the following 
proverb; ^' If you meet a snake and a Khoja, on the 
same road, kill the Khoja first, and the snake last." 

The tomahawk of an American Indian serves for 
a hatchet and a tobacco pipe: and the most ho- 
nourable ornaments in his hut are the scalps, he 
has taken from the skulls of his enemies. The act 
of^scalping seemed so worthy a practice to the early 
settlers of Kentucky, that they not only imitated 
the example, by scalping the Indians; but even cut off 
the skin from the backs of those, that had fallen^ and 
made razor-straps^ of them. To the lasting disgrace 
of the French and English, the practice of scalping 
was even encoiu-aged by both, during their senseless 
contests on the American continent. The, American 
allies of Great Britain bore such an antipathy to the . 
French, that they threw the dead bodies, and mangled 
limbs of their prisoners into cauldrons; and devoured, 
them with as much pleasure,, as if they had been, 
animals. The Battas of Sumatra, too, eat the flesh . 
of their enemies; not so much for the value of the 
food, but as a method of shewing their scorn and 
detestation. Montaigne^, contrasting similar prac- 
tices with the barbarities of the rack, feelingly 

1 Raffles* Hist, of Java, p. 154^ 4to. 
t Palincr'a IVar. Amer.^ p. 108. b B. i. ch. 30. 
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observes, "I think there is far more barbarity in 

tormentmg men by racks and torments, and ^then 

roasting them ialive, than there is in eating them after 

they are dead." 

IX. 

Alexander has been praised for his great and nobl^ 
qualities, till the ear and the heart are weary of the 
wantonness ! The following instance is sufficient to 
give the negative to all his virtues. No man of a nobld 
mind could have been guilty of a crime, so foul, under 
any circumstances. He caused 6,000 Thebans to be un- 
resistingly butchered by the sword.^ The slaughter con- 
tinued, while any blood remained to be shed, except 
that of women, children, and old men. These he 
spared, it is true ; but he sold 30,000 of them into 
slavery! Andyet, — because he performed several shewy 
actions, and delivered many shewy sentiments, he hai 
been represented almost as a god ! That he was supe- 
rior to a host of warriors, by whom he has. been suc- 
ceeded, may safely be allowed ; but, like all other con- 
querors, he was the pest, the scourge, and nuisance 
of his time ! He had not a virtue, that did not 
spring from his vanity; and if Aristotle had no 
other claim upon posterity, than the circumstance of 
having been his tutor, the historian, faithful to his 
trust, would havie consigned his memory to disgrace. 
• In the various histories of Alexander's successors 
and the Romans, innumerable instances of cruelty are 
recorded, equal to any, conunitted by African or Ame- 
rican savages. As.to Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
their very names are disgraces to the universe ! 

1 Diod. Sicul. XTii. c. 4. 

I 2 
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Montaigne^ declares, that such mstancea of cruelty, 
ofxurred m France, during the Civil Wars, as. were 
alcQipst incredible. He says, that murder was openly 
and frequently committed, not from lust gf power, 
of revenge, or of avarice ; but merely for the luxury 
to the perpetrator of seeing the victims die. To feast 
the ear with their groans, and to delight the eye with, 
t^i^ir contortions ; — for these purposes, and these only, . 
new deaths, and new torments were invented every 
day. Perhaps, however, none of those cruelties ex- 
ceeded an instance, recorded by Froissart^. In the . 
year 1358, some peasants, being oppressed by the 
npbles, seized upon one of their castles. ^^ They 
hung the lord of it upon a gallows,^* says the annalist ; 
*^ violated his wife and. daughter in his presence; 
roasted him upon a spit ; compelled his wife and chil- 
dren to eat of his flesh; and then massacred the whole . 
iamty, smd burned the castle." 

Of the cruelties, ^ercised by the French in Egypt, 
we may have some cofiception from a passage, in 
Mipt's History of that Campaign^. ^/ All the horrors, 
whiph accompany the.ci^ture of a town are repeated., 
in every street, and in eyery house. You hear the 
cries of a violated girl, calling in vain for help to a 
mother, whom they are outraging in the same man- 
ner : to a father whom they are butchering. No asy^ 
lum is. respected. The blood streama on every side : 
at eyery step you.meet,wjith.,human beings, growing, 

1 Book ii. cli. zi. « Kaims, vol. i. p. 358. 

3 M^m^hres pour servir & THiBtoire des Expeditions en Egypte et en 
Syrie. 
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*ai^^ ex^ring." And yet, when Louis Bonaparte 
b^eld the ferocity of the Arabs, he conld overlook 
the barbarities of his countrymen, and exclaim, 
** Could Rousseau but have seen the outrages, which 
we witness, he would have trembled with rage and 
vexation, that he should ever have been so wanton 
^as to admire savages. Ah ! I would that philanthro- 
pists would come into the deserts of Africa : they 
would soon be reconciled to men of education." In 
Act, whether seen in civilized, or in barbarous life, 
thefe is but too much reason to fear, that Julian^ was 
almost justified in his opinion, that there is no animal 
in the world to be feared by man, so much as man 
ilfmself. 

X. 

The Rotoans were barbarous, even in iheit 
sports and pastimes. Viewing them as a polished 
and po'v^rful people, they were the greatest monster^ 
under the canopy of heaven ! In other countries, a 
love of blood and the luxury of it are, for the most 
part, the distinguishing characteristics of barbarous 
societies; but in civilized Rome it was an appetite. The 
profligacy of their manners was such, during the tri- 
umvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Gaesar, that no 
honourable man would serve in any office^ : and, for 
the space of eight months, there was not a single 
magistrate in Rome. And yet — these were the men, 
whose commands kings were accustomed to receive^ 
as if they came from " the immortal gods^." , They 

1 Ammian : Marcdlinus, lib. xziU 
a Appian. 3 Livy^ lib. xiv; c« 23* 
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^ot only buried in the public ways, to femil'an ^ ic 
people with the ensigns of death; but they acr.!i>vor.,';d 
themselves to witness the most tragic realities .-'- t'K\* 
banquets. Streams of blood stained not oiii} .S" 
floors of their halls* ; but their very tables ani '^dr k 
ing-cups. 

But the barbarities of the. Coli^um i 'iip^"l 
even die gladiatorial exhibitions; and Ronu (r. - 
iquently echoed, from one hill to another, wi? 
cries of wild beasts, let loose into the arena, the 
Jike of which had never been witnessed, or heard^ 
in any other country. It was reserved for Justinian 
to abolish the barbsu^ities of the amphitheatre. 

The Dahomees^ are said to take a peculiar species 
of pleasure in contemplating human skulls. The^ 
king of that country said to a traveller, " Some heads 
I place at i»y door ; others I throw into the market- 
place. This gives a grandeur to my customs; tUs 
makes my .enemies fear me; and this pleases J9^y 
li^estors, to whom I send them." The king ev^ 
sleeps in a room, paved with the skulls of those per- 
^s of distinction, whom he has taken prisoners. 
^^ Thus" he frequently exclaims, " I can trample on 
the skulls of my enemies, whenever I please." The 
Grand Signior, too, is frequently glutted with tl^^ 
heads and ears of his enemies ; more than 300 pan: 
of ears having been sent to him at one time. 

The Sardinians and Berbycians^ were murdered by 
their own sons. In several parts of America they 

1 Sillus Italicus, lib. xi. V. 51, &c. 

« Norris'g Journey to the Court of Bossa Ahadee, p, li29. 

i /£Iian. Var. Hist. lib. iv. c. 1. 
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bury the old^ before they are dead: and the Bac* 
Ifians^ and Hyrcanians even exposed their old men 
to-be lacerated and destroyed by large ma^tiffs^. Thi^ 
was a practice^ posterity would have been justified in 
not crediting:^ had we not indubitable authority/ that 
Alexander caused it to be entirely superseded. The 
Massagetae^ pierced their dying fiiends with arrows. 

XI. 

• 

" Among the ancient Romans even suicide was 
respected and approved 2 Julian made a law to prevent 
it^ In the present times^ it is esteemed in Hindostan 
frequently justifiable^ and never criminal ; while in Ja^ 
pan and Macassar^ men and women flrequently commit 
this crime, in order the sooner to arrive at beatitude. 

Death is when the soul voluntarily quits the body ;— r 
isuicide when the body forcibly separates itself fcom 
the soul. In respect to these we may venture, witii 
some modifications, to agree with Julian; that he, who 
would not die, when he must, and he, who dies before 
he ought, are both cowards'^ alike. The Stoics are 

» Also in South Africa. Thunberg, ii. 194. The Indians of Hudson's 
Biy strangle* their fathers^ at their own re<iufi8t,t and esteem suck 
campliance an act of pietf . 

« Moutesquieu,-b. x. ch. 6. 

3 The Marquis de St. Aubin esteem's this an impossibility. Vide 
Traits de 1' Opinion, tom. v. p. 78. 

4 Strabo. s Herod, olio. c. xvi. 

^ Montesquieu, b. xxiv. p. 19. Forbin's Memoirs. 

7 « Minima pars fortitudinis," says Grotius, from Lucan, *' erat mor- 
tem oppetere." <* To die/' says Euripides, " is not the worst of human 
ills ; it is to wish for death and be refused the boon."— iTfec/ra. 

• Ellis's Voy. to Hudson's Bay. f M*Kcevoi-'B Voyage, p. 63. 
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«becused.of havingbeld the doctmie, tjhat a,mati ; .'k'Ai\ 
idll himself, Wihea he could ^ot live with diifi.l) 
This sentimetnt, however, is ^l variftnee wi* . i!» ^ 
wbde tenure of l^ir ereed. But suidde> in uuitr 
countries, h»» not only beep r€giu*ded with ii'lu^ 
gence, but esteemed bcvaourabte. 

In India the vohmtory deaths of women, on Ik 
funeral piles of their husbands, have been celebrat^^tl 
for many ages. It had long prevailed, previous to tiio 
time «f Herodotus : it cottti^ued in tbat of Cicero^ 
and Propertius^: and is but p^ow partially yielding 
bef(^e tiie benignity of the Cfarisiti^ code^. Cham^ 
-bers supposes, that, in his time^ more than 10^000 
widows burnt themsdves, every y^w^ in the norther^ 
provinces of Hindostan. The aii^e custom obtained 
in Thrace"*. 

The wives of the king of Oahpmy^ destroy all 
the furniture, gold, silver, wd cop^l ornameiit$ of lUs 
pidace at his death; and, having done SO3 murder each 
other* 

The Gymnosophists, also, esteemed it a virtue to 
djie upon a funeral pile, on attaining a limited age. 
Calanus^ sacrificed hii^elf before the whole army of 
Alexander; and the example was followed by an 

1 Tasc. QusBSt.lib. v.c. 27. « Ui). iii. El. 13.> v. 17, &c. 

3 Something aoa1og<tu8 to this was practised in Gacil>* aud Britaio.f 
4 Herodot. li^. v. 
5 Norris's Jour, to the Cour^ of Qossa Abadee, p. 129. 
^ Strabo, lib. XV. p. 1043. 

• Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. c. ii. f De Bell, Gall. vi. c. 19. 
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•liuUaa aa^ at Athena. On his tonb was inBciibeid; 
^^ Here rest the ashes of Zamumo Chaga^, im Ipdian 
philosopher^ who^ after the maimer of his country^ 
AfgfQ^ himself to a vduntary dealh/^ 

The HyperboTOMis^ committed «uiaide after a dtf- 
fi^ent manner. They invited their friends to a ban- 
quet; and, after indulging in tliefeast, threw themselves 
£rom a fNrecipice into the sea. Near Puchmarry, in 
India, there is a eave, sacred to Mahadeo, caBed Deo 
Pahar, over which rises a high mountain, whence 
deyotees frequently prec^Htated themselTCs pn a par- 
ticular day of the year. A similar practice prevafls 
among the tribes of Berar Mid G<mdwaana'. To the 
former of these mountains^ mothers, who are childless, 
go and vow to oflBsr up their first-born by throwing 
them down the precipiee. And this is frequently 
done, when a child is bom afber the vow. In the 
kmgdom oi Kanftra,^ also, zealots and devotees 
flubjeet tiienwelves to vohu^ry deaths; while the 
Scandinavians^ Aought no one went to the hall of 
Valfaalia,.but Aose, who died m battle, by suicide, or 
l^ some other violent means. 

Phaedon^ and Cleombrotus of Ambrada thirsted so 
much for immortal life, that they threw then^elves 
into the sea to obtain it. The example was followed 
by many of the earlier Platonists. The disciples of 
H^fesias^, also, frequently committed suicide, in the 

« Plin. Nat. HUt. lib. iv. c. 12. « Aslat. Researches, vol. ?il. 

3 Hamilton's Acoount df the East-Iinlieiy vol. i. p. 280. 
4 Mallet, North. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 314. 
5 Cic. Ttc Qoest.lib. i. c.34. • Ibi4. 
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hope of acquiring a life^ more deligbtfiil than the pre-- 
sent. It was in consequence of this, that Ptolemy 
forbad Hegesias to lecture. 

One of the princes of lithuania^ even enacted 
mickie, as a law of humanity. Every man, therefore, 
whom the judges condemned to die, were compelled 
to be their own executionelrs ; since he thought it 
criminal in the laws to permit any man to punish a 
crime, by which he had not been a suflFerer^. 

In Marseilles, suicide was regularly permitted by 
the lawsi Poison was k^t at the public expense ; 
and every one was allowed to drink of it, who could 
. shew a sufficient cause b^re the magistrates. Vate^ 
lius Maximus^ relates a curious instance of this cus* 
torn, in another 4uarter. A la^y having arrived at an 
advanced iige, in thfe enjoyment of all earthly conve- 
nienoes, feared it probable, that if she consented to 
live longer, fortune would, in some way or other, 
overwhelm her with misfortunes : she therefore 
poisoned herself in the presence of all her family. 
This occurred in the island ci Negropont. Sextos 
Pompey was present at the curious scene; and 
learned, with surprise, that suicide was not only 
allowed by the laws, but that it was held in no little 
esteem. 

i Witholde. Montaigne^book iii. p. 14. 
« Suicide is, in some measure^ couuteoanced by the code of Jostiniav^ 
The manner, in which the subject is treated, is extremely guarded and 
remarkable. <* Si quis impatientia doloris, aut taed'io vitse, aut morbo^ 
aut furore, aut pudore, mori maluit, non animadvertatur in eum.—- //« 
49,16,6. 

3 Lib. ii. c. 6. De Externis^ InQtitut., sect. vii. 
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This crime^ too^ ;was regarded with complaoency in 
other cities^ connected Mrith Greece. In the capital of 
Ceos, one of the Cyclades, and the birth-place of Pro- 
dicus^ Simonides^ Bacchylides, and other celebrated 
characters^ every one was permitted to die yoluntarty 
by law, who had attained -the age of i^xty: acustiHD, 
allowed upon the pretence, that every man usurped b 
station in life, which another ought to fill, when he 
became incapable of military service. 

xn. 

In ancient times> whole cities^ devoted.themselves to 
voluntary deaths, in order to prevent themselves 
from falling iiito the power of their en^nies: and 
this, too, not unfi'equently after quarter had been 
offered them by the conqueror. Several instances 
BTe recorded by Livy ^nd Plutarch. The Xanthiani^ 
jc<Hi9idered v<duntary death so glorious, that multi- 
tudes committed that crime, during the period in 
which they were besieged by Brutus : luid the men 
of Saguntum burnt their wives, children, and them- 
selves, in one common pile, rather than fall into the 
hands of the IU)mans. 

Numantia bad neither walls, bastions, nor towars : 
and yet it resisted the power and skill of the Romans 
upwards of fourteen years. At length, Scipio Africanus 
was charged with the conduct of the siege. His army 
consisted of 60,000 men: a body more than fifteen 
times larger than that of the Numantines, who made 
a gallant, and indeed almost miraculous, resistance. 
But supplies being at length cut off, they were 

> Diod. Sic. lib. XTii. c. 18. • Pint, in Vit. Brat, 
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reduced to the necessity of living on the iBe^ of 
faMTses ^ then on that of their companions, slain in the 
fAege ; and lastly to draw lots among themselves. In 
this extremity, they were summoned to surretider. 
Tliey refiised with indignation; set fire to their 
houses ;' and threw themselves, their wives, and their 
children, into the flames. A few, and those only, who 
-had previously deserted to the enemy, disgraced the 
triumph of the conqueror. 

When the inhabitants of Phocia were routed by the 
Thessalians, in the midst of their distress, they raised 
\M pile of combustible materiak; and resolved, by the 
.advice of Deiphantus, to bum their wives and chil- 
.dren, rather than see them led into captivity. Iliis 
desperate proposition was unanimously approved of 
by the women, who decreed a crown to Deiphatitus, 
for having suggested it. The pile was prepared, and 
the women stood ready to devote themselves; When 
■the Phocians, animated by such an heroic sacrifice, 
^rushed upon their enemies; entirely routed them; 
fuid saved the state. 

A remarkable instance is recorded of the Jews, by 
Josephus. At the siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian, 
>some Jew^ took refiige in the castle of Masada, in 
which they were blockaded by the Romans. These 
Jews were under the "command of Eleazer, by whose 
advice they murdered their Wives, and children; and 
ten men were chose^ by lot to destroy the rest. Upon 
the execution of this, one of the ten was chost^i to 
destroy the remaining nine. This he executed, fired 
Ihe palace, and stabbed himself. Of 967 persons. 
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oi^Iy' five boys and two women escaped^ by hMiiqp 
themselves in the aqueducts. 

In the reign of Richard I.^ a severe persecntkm 
raged in England against; the Jews^ by the hatred 
of the people^ who were entiiusiastic in the appro- 
bation of the Crusade war. At this time, multitude, 
of Jews were biu'barously murdered by the populace 
at Lynn; St. Edmund's Bury; Lincoln; Stam&rd; 
Norwich; and, above aj), at York, Five hundred 
Jews having been admitted into the castle of that city, 
for protection, with their wives and children, the 
people suri?Qunded the castle, and insisted upon the 
Jews surr^idering at discretion. The Jews offered 
lai^ge sums to be permitted to retire, with their fami- 
lies, out of the city. The populace> however, insisted 
upon giving them no quarter. Upon which a rabbin, 
of more authority than any of the rest, seeing the 
desperate condition, to whidi he and his persuasion 
were reduced^ proposed to the Jews, that, rather 
than fall into the bands of the Christians, they should 
destroy themselves. The proposition was agreed to, 
and carried into immediate execution. They mur- 
dered first their wives and. children; then tlieir ser- 
vants; and lastly themselves. 

xin. 

Herodotus, ^erts, that many Scythians clothed 
themselves in the skins of men, and drank out of their 
s)culls. The first Feuillans, on the contrary, used 
human skulls for drinking cups, in order to mortify 
their appetites^ Eating men, assuredly, prevailed^. 

> L'Histoire dogmatiqae et morale da Jeane, p. 92. Paris, 1741. 
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amonf the Scordisci of Pannonia. Human flesh hai^ 
frequently been eaten by sailors^ when driven to ex- 
tremity at sea. The law of preservation extends not 
to tjiis monstrous purchase of human life. The prac- 
tice ought to be condemned; and the perpetrators 
punished. It is still less to be excused on shore^ 
even in the utmost extremity of famine : and yet it 
has been practised in many cities and countries. 
Even the French and Chinese have followed the 
example. During a period of scarcity, occasioned by 
a deluge, the latter fed on human flesh: and the 
Gauls of Gascoigny, during the siege of Alecia, '«te 
the bodies of those, who were incapable of bearing 
arms. Juvenal, however, in alluding to this cir- 
cumstance, qualifies the account by adding, estfama. 
At the capture of Rome by the Goths, in 410, the 
lands not having been tilled, for some time, and the 
ports being bk)ckaded, such distress prevailed, that 
human flesh was publicly sold in the markets; and 
many mothers ate their own children. At the time, 
in which Belisarius was employed in the Gothic war, 
a horrible femine afflicted Italy. Procopius assures 
us, that multitudes, in the agony of their want, com- 
mitted suicide. Numbers ate acorns and the grass 
of the fields. Many mothers even destroyed their 
own children and ate them : and one woman, who livedo 
by letting lodgings, murdered and ate no less than 
seventeen strangers, who had lodged at her house in 
succession. Her enormities coming, by accident, to 
the knowledge of the eighteenth, after he had entered 
her house, he dispatched her. 

- » Sat. XT. Y- 93. 
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The atmals of Milan record an instioice^ it which 
a woman had such an appetite for human flesh, llmt 
she absolutely enticed children into her house, where 
she killed^ salted, and ate them. She was discovered; 
broken on the wheel; and burnt, in the year 1519. 

The Jews, above all other people, are accused of 
this disgusting practice. An instance is recorited, in 
the second book of Kings', where two women ai^ 
described, as agreeing to eat their two sons, during 
the femine in Samaria. And wheil the Jews de- 
stroyed upwards of 200,000 Romims, in fhe time of 
Tngan, they are said to have glutted their rage by 
feeding on their bodies. These enormities were even 
foretold by their prophets. In Baruch'^ it is written, 
that ^^ the man shall eat the flesh of his own son, and 
the flesh of his own daughter." In Deuteronomy^, 
Moses describes it, as being one of the curses, entdled 
upon their heirs, for the crime of disobedience : ^ 
^^Thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body; the 
flesh of thy sons and thy daughters in the siege, and 
in the straightness, wherein thine enemies shall dis- 
tress thee. The tender and delicate woman, which 
would not set the sole of her foot to the ground, for 
delicacy and tenderness, shall eat the children, which 
she shall bear; for want of all things, secretly, in ' 
the siege.** 

During the great famine ot Moscow, not less 
than 500,000 persons perished. Multitudes were 
seen in the roads and streets; some dead; some ex- 

\ Ch. vl. T. 28. ^ Oh. ii. r. 3. s Ch. xxvHu ?, 53. . 
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jixmg^y and some witib bay «id straw ia their montfis. 
Childcen' sold dieir par^it^ for bread; and even 
moth^^ and fatbers satisfied tlieu* hunger with tbe 
bddies of their children. 

During: tbe reign ^f Sblb Husseyn, Ispab&n was- 
besi^ed, by Mabmii^, chief of the Afjy^aims; when 
tbe besieged, having consumed thdr horses, ntiules, 
camels, the leaves and bark of trees, and even doth' 
and leather, finished,— so great was the fitmine, — vriAk 
not only eating their nei^bours and fdlow citizens^ 
but their very babes. During this siege, more human 
bemgs were devoured, than was ever known in a si^e 
before. Mahmiid having at length listened to terms 
of capitulation, Husseyn clad himself in mourning; 
and wilh the WW of Arabia, and other officers of his 
court, proceeded to the camp of his adversmy, and 
resigned the empire. The Afghaim chief, in receiving 
his resignation, exclaimed, ^^ Such is the instabflity 
c^all imman grandeur! God disposes of empires, as 
he {deases, and takes them fix)m one to give to ano^ 
therl" This occurred in the year 1716. During a 
late revolution at Naples, too, the lazaroni are said to 
have roasted men in tbe public streets: and to have 
begged alms of the passengers, to liable them to 
buy tM*ead> wherewith to eat their meat. This fliiy 
was directed against the Jacobins. 

T%e New Zealanders,^ also, ate the bodies of their 
enemies: Captain Fumeaiix had ten men devoured 
by them. Ko^ht is said to have fouml ^^ man eatersi'^ 
on the coast (^ Labradore^; and when the American 

» Hawkeswortb^ vol. p. i\,,S89.; rol. iii., p. 447, '&c. 
« Purchas bis Pilgrimes, vol. iii., p. 827. 
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Indians go to war, they put a large kettle ou the 
fire, as an emblem, that they are about to destroy 
their enemies, and will have the satis&ction of eating 
them after they are dead. Even in King George's 
Sound, where the natives are reported to be mild and 
inoflFensive, they oflFered to our ships human skulls, 
hands and feet, with the flesh hanging upon them, 
by way of barter, with the same indifierence, that 
they would have offered beef or mutton. 

The Derbices^ slew their fathers and ate them. 
The Indians,^ also, ate the bodies of their parents. 
And when Darius^ inquired of the Greeks, what re- 
ward could induce them to fallow such example, they 
replied, ^^ no recompence under heaven!" They 
shrunk with horror at the bare suggestion; but we 
are told, that when the Indians were advised to bum 
the bodies of their friends, their horror and disgust 
was fully equal to that of the Greeks: grounding their 
preference to theiir own custom on the piety of mak- 
ing themselves the tombs of their parents. la spite, 
however, of the Grecian disgust, Artemisia swal- 
lowed the ashes of her husband : and the act of be- 
coming his living sepulchre was associated with glory. 

XIV. 

It is ciuious to note a few laws and customs, preva- 
lent in some countries, in regard to women. Poly- 
gamy has never .been acknowledged in the northern 
regions of Europe; though Tacitus'* seems ^ inclined 

& Tertollian, in Lib. Contr. Marcion. 
• Sezms EmpiHcus, lib. ii. 3 Herodotu?, fib. iii. 

4 De Morib. Germ.» c. 18. 
VOL. III. K 
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Xo believe^ that it was occasionally allowed to kings in 
Germany, but to no others^ In Sweden it is a capital 
crime, both by the ancient and the aiodem lawi* 
In France, Henry the Second caused it,' also, to be 
punished with death* : an instance of cruelty, not 
incurious in a man, who had the disgusting effrontery 
to live with the mistress of his* own father ! In 
Ei^land,^ also, it was once punishable with death, but 
with benefit of ckrgy. 

** Polyandry exists in Tibet,^ Malabar, and Pata- 
gonia.^ In the second, women may have as matiy 
husbands as they please. Hamilton,^ however,' r^- 
itricts themi to twelve : children taking pedigrees 
from their mothers. The emperor of Bisnagiar, bcr 
yond the Ganges, prides himself on the contrary, in 
being ^^ die king of kings, and the husband of a thousand 
wives.'* The king of Ashantee is allowed the mystical 
number of three thousand three hundred and thirty* 
three ; three thousand of whom are tr^ned to arms| 
under a female oflScer. 

The custom of servitude for a certain period for- 
merly obtained in Asia. Jacob served Laban for 
Rachel fourteen years. The custom of purchasing 
wives prevailed amongst the Jews, Greeks, Thracians, 
Spani^Crds, Goths, Tartars, and Afghauns.^ The 
Assyriims and Babylonians even disposed of them by 
auction. The former custom still continues among 
the Samoides, in Pegu, the Moluccas, and many other 

1 Father Bodia. 3 Stat. i. Jac. I. c. ii. 

s Turner's Embassy to the Coart of theTeeshoo Lamat 
4 >foliDa» ?ol. i. p. 320, in notis. 5 Account of the Indies, p. 311. 
c Elphiuitone'ftCaubul^p. 179, 182. 4to. 
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deiiiii-barbkroa^ countries. In Circassia, wives tte still 
bought. They we ejc|)0lsed m the public market* 
place; and a beautiful woinaii is not unfrequehtly sold 
for dght thousand piastres. In Scotland^ and even in 
England^^ wives, in early times, were, also, not unfre^ 
quentlysbld. In/England they have been, in some 
instances, even left by Will. Sir John Camois fol- 
lowed this example. ^^ I give and devise,'' said he, 
in his last testament, ^^ n\y wife Margaret to Sii;. 
William. Painel, knight, with all her goods, chattels, 
and . appendages, to have and to hold, during the 
term of her natural life." I am not aware of any other 
instance of this nature ; but it could not have been 
lihfre^ueiit, since Pope Gregory, in a; letter to Lan- 
franc, archbishop of Canterbury, says, that he is 
informed, that in England men give away their wives, 
while living; or grant th^m by. will toothers, when 
they shall be dead. . ' 

Ciceto describes a state of barbarism, in which no 
one knew his own offs|)ring : Herodotus says, thit 
the Auses of Lybia lived like animals : ^nd Pliny and 
Diodorus relate the same of the Garamantes and 
Taprobanane^. The value of chastity was so little 
felt in some countries, that Herodotus^ mentions a 
people^ whose women were accustomed to indicate the 
number of their lovers, by the number of fringed 
tassels on their garments. 

The marine Malabars even make presents to stran- 
gers, in order to induce them to deflower their 
brides. Ulloa assures us, that a Peruvian esteems 

> Leges Ethelbert., sect, xxxii, » Lib. iv, 

K 2 
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himself dishonoured, if he find he hlw taken 
a virgin for his wife : and De Guys relates, that 
Mitylenian women think themselves disgraced, un- 
less strangers relieve* them flx)m the reproach of 
virginity. This is a custom' of ancient date. But 
in Rome, virgins were so sacred, that their exe- 
cution was prohibited. The daughter of Sejanus, 
although condemned, could not, in consequence, le- 
gally be executed.^ Her enemies were resolved, how- 
ever, to obviate the difficulty : before she was strang- 
led, therefore, ^he was ravished by the hangman. 

XV. 

In Venice, fathers and mothers once publicly sold 
their daughters to prostitution; and their friends and 
neighbours frequently congratulated them on a good 
sale. It is ciuious, says Misson,^ to see a mother 
deliver up her daughter for a sum of money; and 
swear solemnly, by her Grod, and upon her salvation, 
that she cannot sell her for less. 

The religion of Zoroaster permitted marriages 
betweeti brothers and sisters^ : the Tartars were 
even allowed to marry their own daughters*; and 
incest is, even in the present day, allowed by the 
laws of Spain and Portugid, after the ancient manner 
of Egypt,* provided it is committed by a prince. As 
to the Spanish and Portuguese princes, they ere a 

> l^cit. Annal., lib. ▼. cap. 9. « Miaaoo, ▼ol. i. p, 267, Ed. 1714. 

s Philo, de Spedalibas Legibus, quae pertloent ad precepta Decalogi, 
p. 778. 

4 Hfst. Tartary, part iii. p. 236. 

5 Vide Code de Incestif et ioatilibua Naptiii, Icf . viii. 
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disgrace to manldiid' for such a practice: and the 
sovereigns and princes of Europe ought to avoid con*- 
taminating the purity of their blood by an union with 
such families^ as they would shun the embrace of an 
ourang-outang. It is a crime^ not to be tolerated in a 
christian land ! 

Solinus^ relates^ that the kings of the Western 
Islands of Caledonia had no property of their own> 
but might make free use of their p^ple's: neither 
had they any wives; but they had free access to those 
of their subjects. This law was enacted for the pur^ 
pose of taking from them all power, as well as all 
inclination, for aggrandizing themselves, at the ex- 
pense of the state. 

Ovid^ allude^ to nations, where fathers marrifd 
their daughters, and mothers their sons. The Gue^bres 
of the East permitted unions between brothers and 
sisters ; and Strabo gives a horrible picture of similar 
enc^mlties among the African tribes. The Jews' mar- 
ri^ their brothers' widows; a custom whidi stBl 
prevails in Caubul.* . 

Pausauia» says, the Greeks forbade secotod mar- 
riages : . and among the Thurians,^ he, who introduced 
a mother-in-law to his children, excluded himself 
from all participation in the public counsels. In India, 
some nations^ even slept with their wives in public^ 

>C. xxzT. The right of concubinage prevailed In Scotland^ till the 
timeofMatoobnlll. SHden, 

« Met. X. fab. iz. ▼. 35. 3 Law of Moses, Luke zz., 2» 8, 9. 

4 Elphinstone, p. 179, 4to. s Diodorus Sic, lib. zii. 

« Seztos Empiricns, lib. i., e; 14. 
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The Spartans, the RomaiBs,^ and the Tapnrians^ not 
tinfrequently lent theirs to their firfends: and. many 
islanders, even in the present day, visit European 
tships, merely for the purpose of making a tender .of 
their bosom companions. To refuse them is always 
a subject of mortification to the visitors ; and some* 
times even a signal for revenge. Thie Laplanders/ 
also, offer their wives, to strangers, and esteem the 
acceptance of them an honour. 

Though the custom of lending wives prevailed at 
Rome ; wives enjoyed no privileges, emanating from 
lliemselves. During the consulship, husbands might 
kill their wives, if taken in adultery, The Julian law, 
enacted by Augustus,* and confirmed by liomitian,^ 
, commuted it into the loss of dower; and gkve the 
jpunishment into the hands of the wife's father : but a 
woman, thus detected, in the tiine of the emperors, 
Was condemned to prostitution, in the public streets, 
with whomsoever should please to disgrace himself 
with her, in that odious manner. This law^ was 
abolished by Theodosius. Bachelors were fined for 
Hving single'^; and rendered incapable of receiving 
kgacies or inheritances,** except fi-om rdatives. 

In Malabar,^ if a man is accused of receiving a 
&vor from a lady of rank, superior to himself, he is 

» TertuUian, in Apolog., c. 39. • Strabo, lib. ?H. 

3 Clarlie^ ScandioavUl, p. 390. 4to. 

4 Suet, in Vit. Aug. c. 34. 5 Juvenal, saUii. t. 30. 

« Kaims, Socrates. Eccl. Hist. lib»v. c. 18. 

7 Dion. Halic lib. xxxvU. ^ Lipsius Excnnktties adTadt., and. lib. iii. 

> : ^-DiUonTf Va]r«» p. 91, ftc ' ^ 
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bound hand and foot; carried before the prince; put 
to death ; and the nearest of the lady's relations has 
the privilege of killing all his friends, fot thi*ee days, 
in that part of the country, where the .crime was 
committed. 

These instances,*— drawn from the practises of every 
climate, — sufficiently disprove the argument of M<m^ 
tesquieu. 



CriAPTER IV. 



Whbn Du Bos say^^^^tji^t th^ most sublime geniuses 
fU'e not bom great, but only capable of becoming 
such^; and when he says, that want debases the mind; 
and that^ genius reduced through misi^ry tp \f rit^ 
lo$es ,one half of its vigojii: ; it is jmppssible not tQ 
^kupwledge^ thje propriety pf jiis observations.., But 
whenheproceeds. to assert, th^tg^niusi^ principally th^ 
result, as it were, of climate, we inust proceed to fects^ 

.Norcanisve implicity^give faith, to t|he as^rtion of 
Taqitufi,. that the times, which have produced emi7 

1 Vol. li., ch. via. ., . 

« yol.ii.^^Ii. Uf. I ci^i. forgive Jthe Abb^ all thiiigt but two. lam 
disgusted with bim^ for giving countenance and currency to Boileau's 
seoseleis clinquant, when applied to Tasso (vol. i. cb. xxxv.) ; and still 
more offended with bis envy of English literature : since , in an express 
dissertation on tragedy^ he has not once mentioned Shakespeare. And^ 
yeCy— asif to mark the insult more strongly,— bespeaks of Ot way's Venice 
Preserved ; an English translation of Moliire's Coqiedies ; Phillip's 
Distressed Mother; Rochester's Valentiniao.; and Wycberley's Plaih 
Dealer. He could, also, qaote a detached sentiment of Addison, where 
he accuses English tragedy of haidiif belter, ttyle than sentiment. 
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nent men, have also produced men^ capable of .esti- 
mating their inerits. .For eminent men have been 
produced in many ages, that possessed no power of 
forming adequate estimates of thdir value : and their 
reward has^ therefore^ arisen out of the applause and 
admiration of posterity. In fact, — there is not one 
evil, that does not arise out of the inability of men to 
estimate real benefits. 

Sir John Chardin seems to have given the tonis to 
the opinions of Du Bos. ^^ The temperature of hot 
climates," says he,^ " enervates the mind as well as , 
the body; and dissipates that fire of imagination, so 
necessary for invention. People are incapable, in 
those climates, of such long watchings and strong 
applications, as are requisite for the productions of 
the liberal and mechanic arts." But though this, 
hypothesis, in my opinion, is destitute of data and 
solidity, there is, assuredly, great truth, great inge- 
nuity, and great beauty, in many of the fu*guments, 
adduced to its support. 

But let us speak of results. Pas not poetry been 
cultivated on the burning shores of Hindostan ; in 
Java; in China; in Persia; in Arabia; in Palestine; 
in Greece; in Italy; in Germany; in France; in 
Great Britain ; and in Iceland ? Thus we see, that 
poetry has been successfully cultivated in every spe- 
cies of soil ; and in every degree of latitude. That 
the poetry of one country is not suited to the readers 
of another iS only a confirmation of the opinion, that 

> Description of Porsia, ch. Tii. 
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the beauty of poetry, as well as that of the person^ is 
relative : all nations relishing their own poetry most. 

In respect to architecture. There we shall find, 
that experience militates in toto against the hypothe- 
sis. The wall of China; the pagodas of India; the 
mosques of the Mahometans; the ruins of Palmyra, 
Bi^bec, Memphis, and Thebes; the Pyramids; St. So- 
phia of Constantinople; Athens; Rome; France and 
England : what do all these objects, cities, and coun- 
tries prove, but that architecture has been practised 
in every climate. The only difference consists in the 
diversity of tastes : some countries delighting in the 
greatness of bulk, and others in the greatness of manner. 

I am even disposed to doubt, in some degree, the ex- 
tensiveness of the argument in respect to health. In 
Columbo (Ceylon) are assembled every tint of the 
human skin^ : African negroes ; Caffres ; Javans ; 
Chinese; Hindoos; Persians; Armenians; Malays; 
Cingalese; Malabars; Arabs; Moors; Portuguese; 
Dutch ; flnglish ; and every species of half casts ! 
They all enjoy their healths. This is, alhiost of itself 
sufficient to prove, that health does not depend upon 
the parallels of latitude. The human frame is, iii fact, 
adaptied to Equatorial heat and Arctic cold. The chief 
precaution in founding settlements, therefore, is re- 
duced to that of avoiding situations, in which heat is 
accompanied by moisture. 

In regard to virtue. If one order* of men is found 
in a country, capable of exercising every species of 

> Perceval. 
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benevolence; why may not the wh<de people ? Every 
species of crime is committed in India ; yet the Parsed 
merchants of Bombay exceed aUtfie merchants in the 
world, for active benevolence and philanthropy. Tills 
diaracter was first given them by Ovington; and it 
has. been attested by almost every traveller since^ 
down to Lord Valentia, and Sir William Ousely. In a 
country, exhibiting such a frightfiil dissolutioii of 
morals, it refreshes the soul to read of their .yir« 
tues! If men really and ard^itly desired repose, 
they -would return to vegetable diet: tiU they do, 
they may rest- decidedly assured, that all their plans 
of happiness iidll be^Utde better thaa chimericaL 

n. 

A few observations may here be introduced, relative 
to food : for some persons suppose, that food has great 
influence. In Java, white ants, as well as every spe^ 
cies of w(M*m,^ are esteemed dainties ; the Arabs eat 
locusts; the Indians of Cumana, millepedes; the 
Bushiesmen of Afirica, spiders ; the Hottentots, grass* 
hoppers and snakes ; the Tonquinese, frogs ; and the 
French and Viennese, snails. In New Holland, tiie 
natives eat caterpillars ; and some of the Bramins of 
India esteem the grain, which has passed through the; 
cow, as the purest and most exquisite oi food ! 

In certain districts of Bengal they not only eat die 
sheep, but the skin ; not only the skin but the wool; 
and not only the wool, but the very entrails : being, 
like the Moors of Africa, always in the extremes of 
abstinence and gluttony. 
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The Cldnese, residing on rivers or the coasts, likethe 
bears of Kamschatka,^ and the sheep of ancient Persia/ 
live almost entirely on fisTi. Th6 Persians, on the 
contrary, will never touch it, if they can get any thing 
else to eat : and the natives of Caurifir^tan, near 
Caubul, abhor it; thought they eat minimal food of 
every other kind. The J^anese, on the other hand, 
prefer it to all things; and, like the Icelanders and 
the inhabitants of the coast of Caithness, will even 
eat sea-weed.^ . 

..The existence of cannibals ^ was, for a long time, 
disputed^, and It would be well, if it could be disputed 
still I Ifutthe fact is established beyond the pos»biMty 
of doubt. The Caribbees were accustomed to devour 
the bodies of the negroes, whom tl^^y fought in 
Guiana^ ; and the New Zeahmders still cut their pri-^ 
soners,.ih pieces, broil, and eat them : while ia Ce^ 
lebes^sevepd instances have occurred, in which, after 
they have slain their enemy, they have cut out die 
heart, and eaten it while it was warm.^ Riche dis- 
covered the ossa innominata of a young girl in the 
ashes of a fire, left by the savages of New Holland^: 
the natives of New Caledonia,'^ also, are cannibals: 

I During the years 1816 and 1^17, the fish having forsaken the eoast^ 
^ incredible number of bears issued from their retreats; in?aded the 
north-east tracts of Siberia; and devoured a great nuinber of inhabi- 
tants. * Quintns Cortius. 

3 FhotisBalmatas. > . 4 Bancroft's Nat. Ul8t« p. 260. 
' 5 Hist. Jata^ Appendix F*> vol. ii. p. 179. 

* Voy. in Seaich of La Peroos^ vol. i. p. 173. ; 

7 D'Entrecasteauz' Voy. by l^Uardiere, vol. ii. p. 199-225 ; vol. 

p. 333. •.„.•.,.;.,--.':. 
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When a war broke out upon the bland of Jong^- 
taboo {Polynesia) J the most horrible atrocities were 
committed; and the missionaries, who lived in the 
greatest possible state of mental suffering, saw women 
. dip their hands in the wounds of the slain, and lick 
the blood. One prisoner was roasted alive on the 
field of battle ; and another was cut up, while still 
breathing, and eaten raw. But the Paramahausans 
of Hindostan are even n^ore disgusting than these : 
for they eat the putrid bodies, which they find floating 
down the Ganges. They esteem the brain the most 
exquisite of food ; and many of them have been seen, 
near Benares, floating on diead bodies, feasting upon 
them raw. Authorities for the existence of this 
monstrous appetite are so numerous, and so respect- 
able, th^t it can neither^ be questioned nor denied. 
But of all demi-civilized countries in the world, India 
does afford such instances of human corruption, that 
the soul is sick ! 



CHAPTER V. 



Under the line the beat is not so oppressive, as 
within three or four degrees of the tropics^ : the dayij 
being shorter. At the Equator, days and nights are of 
equal lengths ; twelve hours each: near the tropics^ 
the longest day consists of thirteen hours and an imlf. 
The Hindoos divide their year into six seasons: the 
dewy, the cold, the rainy, and the hot; the period of 

1 Dampier*! Voir.y vol. ii., p. 33. 
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spring, and the dealing up of the rain. But though 
the Hindoos number so many seasons, there is, by no 
means, a great variety of climates in Hindostan. Be- 
fore the coming of the rain, the earth appears pul- 
Terized and parched like a desert; the rain com- 
mences, and the hills and vallies are covered with 
verdure. The rain ceases, and, for nine successive 
months, scarcely a cloud deforms the matchless sere- 
nity of the sky. Through this country runs a parallel 
chain of mountains, from north to south: when it is 
winter on one side, it is siunmer on the other. 

Th^ neighbourhood of Wassota abounds in moun- 
tains, rising in succession one above another, in many 
a spacious amphitheatre; yielding the pepper vine, 
the Malacca cane, the b^astard nutmeg, and a pro- . 
fusion X)( flowering shrubs and aromatic plants ; 
presenting abundant materials for the naturalist, 
geologist, and botanist. Many scenes in this coimtry 
resemble part of the province of Kirin-iula, in eastern 
Tartary-^so remarkable for the solemnity of its silence. 
. To the north of Mugden it is a continued succession 
of vast forests, stupendous mountains, deep vallies, 
and desert wildernesses; with scarcely a house, a 
cottage, or a hut. These scenes are peopled with 
wolves, tigers, bears, and serpents,. Nothing is heard 
but the roaring of woods, the rushing of river% the 
fiOl of cataracts, the hissing of serpents, and the 
tiowling of beasts of pre^. In the midst of all these 
scenes of horror grow roses, violets, and yellow lili^. 

How does this country differ from Nova Zembla and 
Greenland, whose rocks are almost insensible to 
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sprinsf; and from Iceland^ where the skies, at one 
season x>( the year, exhibit not a single star; and where 
at ano&er — 

The, western clouds retain tlie|r yellow glow, , 
, While Heda pours her flames thro' boqpdiess wastes of snow. 

The Scalder.^Sterling, 

How ^es it differ; too, from a large {iortion of Crim 
Tirtary, where scarcdyia brook is hfeard to ifaiimmr, 
or^ii'buSsh, a dirub, dt a bramble^ are ever' seen fo 
grow! Crim Tartary is subject to few phffmomena ; 
bnt'Chreehland is frequently visited by o*ie, which' is 
seldom^ witnessed in any other quarter of the world. 
I^ometimes the imi^es of traveller^ are reflected on a 
frofisen: cloud, as in a mirror } at other times, the ships 
iir "die 'harbours, with their sails utifurled, and their 
^trcfamers flying,- with huts, animals, trees, aiid other 
<^]|ects^ are reflected, magnified, or dimini^ed, ac- 
cording rto their <&€uicc», and the density Of the 
atmosphere^ These phenomena resanble the Fata 
Margana in Sic'fly, whieh Howel ert-oneously attrl- 
but^b to a bitumen, that issued frpm rocks at the hot- 
tonei of the sea. A phcfnon^enon similar, though of 
nloie striking eflect, was obselred by Vernet, the 
tacndseiqpe paintei* ; who, during his st^y in Italy, ^aw; 
a town, with all its houses, toWers, palaces; and 
.steeptes; comi^tdy reverse iii the atmos|>he!!re. 
Thai? Greenland, in lio quarter of the globe iSm\A 
the sciences of gravitation, magnetism, and electricity, 
be cultivated with such probability of producing ad- 
vantageous riesults^ Than Spitzbergen, no country 
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is more sublime and terrific. Its peaks are inac- 
cessible; capt, as they are, with snow^ coeval with 
the globe* Its valleys are choaked with gladers, 
whicb^ in spring/ pour va6t cataracts of melted snow 
from their bosoms: while, in summer, the mid-day imd 
the midnight are illuminated with almost equal splen<^ 
dour. . In this island there are no settled inhabitants; 
but the Russians occasionally resort to it for the pur^ 
pose of hunting bears. No lightning was ever seen 
there ; nor was a siqgle burst of thunder ever heard; 
Craggy mountains rise, infantastic sha^^es, higher thaa 
the clouds; tl^ glens are choaked with eternal snotTs; 
and ice is seen floating, in every dire^tion^ of -a 
fine blue ; exhibiting arches^ ooves, curves, cylindcsrs^ 
spheroids, and pyramids. Amid these scenei^ of (tes6^ 
laiiou polar bears, seals, and walrusses, take up'thdr 
abode ; and along the ooeim fly the larus glaucus, the 
larus arcticus, the alea all^, and the beautifiil larus 
ebumeus, with the sterna hirundo; the plumage of 
which surpasses that of all other birds in the avetm 
regions. But — / 

W ithin the endosore of yoar roclis 
No herds' hATO ye to hoast ; oor bleating floclcs ; 
No groves have ye ; no chearful sound of blrd« 
Or voice of turtle in your land is heard. 

But the whistling of the winds, the collision of large 
masses of ice, and the roaring of the ocean, conspire 
to create a combination of sounds, unequalled in any 
other region ; and form a characteristic accompani- 
ment to the finest picture of desolate grandeur, that 
the world contidns. 
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II. 

Circassian lying near the Caucasus^ forms a strikiag 
eontrast to the manners 6f its inhabitants. It is a 
country mwe delicious^ in point of natural produc- 
tion^ than it is possible to imagine : but it is a para^ 
dise, peopled with human wasps and serpents. For 
the inhabitants are represented as going armed to 
Aeir harvests; almost every man is said to be a rob-^ 
berj and every woman either the daughter^ sister, 
wife, or member of an assassin. 

To the climate of Circassia we may compare the 
elevated province of Cashmere; a district, not more 
celebrated for the temperature of its climate, than 
for the elegance of form, and beauty of countenance, 
which, if we except the Circassians, distinguish the 
Cashmerians above all the nations of the eartti. 
Bounded by the mountains of Tartary and the Cau- 
casus, innumerable cascades and cataracts enliven, 
with their music, the various vales and vallies, into 
which the province is divided. 

To be near the lov'd one what rapture is bis, 
WhOy in moonlight and music, so sweetly may glide 
O'er the lake of Cashmere, with that one by his side I 
If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Tliink, think, what a heaven she must make of Cashmere ! 

^ Moore. 

To this spot, worthy the scene, witnessed by Huon 
and Sherasmin, near the city of Bagdad,^ Auren^zebe 
was accustomed to retire, when fatigued with busi- 

» Vid. Wieland, Oberon, canto iii. st. 1. 



ness, or disgusted with royalty. In his progress from 
the. (^pital^ he was attended by an immense army all 
the way. When, however, he came to the entrance 
of Cashmere> he dismissed his soldiers; separated 
from his retinue ; and with a few select friends retired 
to the palace, he had erected : and, in the solitude of 
those enchantii^g valleys, contrasted the charms of 
content and the delights of tranquillity with the hurry 
aad noise, the treachery and splendid anxiety, oi a 
crowded court. 

This country is the paradise of India ; being a 
garylen of evergreens abounding in bees: and its 
woods, like those of New Zealand, resound all night 
injuring with the songs of innumerable birds. Thus 
Niiture had power to charm even the greatest of 
Indian hypocrites. In the midst of a war this monarch 
ivoilld act, as high-priest, at the consecration of 4 
temple; fmd, while he signed warrants for the assassin 
nation of his relatives, with one hand, says Dow,^ he 
would point to heaven with the other! 

m. 

In Asia Minor the air is pure, soft, and serene ; >and 
in A^rabia, i^ter its periodical rain, there is a clear un«- 
clouded sky during the year. Arabia Petrsea is almost 
alike destitute of water and verdure : but Arabia Felix 
has been celebrated for its beauties and its shades in 
£very age. Yet, like all the natives of the east, it9 
inhabitants are remarkable for their love of finery ; 
and their poets for fiyperbole and bombast. 

« Htitory of Hhidostao, vol. iiU p. 335. » 

VOL. III. I. 
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Pfersiahas three separate climates, itivOlvilig: cdM-' 
ness; temperance and heat. In the south, thet^ me 
Imt few flowers; iti the' Hyrcanian fbrest, h^fw^et, 
they are abundant even to profttsert^s^: and the cliinat^' 
of Shiraz is so agrieeable and deli^tfiil, that S^i 
says, it produces the most fragraht roses of aH the 
east. In many parts of Persia and Arabia, the in- 
habitants, during the suihmer, sleep oti the rbb& of 
their houses : their beds being laid on terracesy aild 
their only canppy the sky. It is curious to reitEIU^^ 
that the present revenue of Persia is the saitte, as it'^was 
in the time of DArius Hystaspes: viz. threfe millions.' 

Caubul : — *^ one day's journey from Caubul," says 
the Emperor Bauber, in his Commentaries, ** you mdy 
find, where snow never falls 5 and in two hours' jour- 
ney a place. Inhere the siiow scarcely eVar melts*" 
The climate of Nepaul has never beeil ascertained 
with precision. This retired kingdom lies at the feet 
of the mountains of Thibet ; four thousand fe^ abdve 
the level of the sea. It abounds in elephants, wai^- 
dering in inexhaustible forests, containing trees, still 
imincluded in the b6tanist's vocabulary. 

Malabar is dry in otie piart of the year, and mdist 
at' Another. In 1750,^ it had many towiis and cities^ 
but no villages : every house in the country stiandiiig 
by itself, enclosed with trees or hedges ; in which lied 
the lady-viper; so beautiful, that no one can see it 
without admiration; and so hairless, that tl^ ladtes 
fondle it in their bosoms.* 

> Malcolm. a Kirkpatrick, p. 171. 3 Dillon's Voy., p. 108. 
4 LiDDesns calls if the coluber domicella; hnctpedt, tovi\e\iYre des 
daffies. 



Siimiias a winter of two months, a spring of three 
inoiilte, and a &nmmer of seven ; its winter is dry, 
oftd its summer moist : — autimin. is unknown* Inde<^ 
pendent Tartary has a temperature ^cceedingly 
healthy and agreeable. In some paits of Chinese 
TiM?tary winter is immediately succeeded l^ spring, 
when flowers of every kind shoot up, by myriads, in a 
week. In Western Tartary there are wild malee^ 
horoes, apd dromedaries 5 deer, wild boars, two spe* 
cies of the elk, marmots, and goats with yellow hair t 
amrnig the birds is the shoukar, having a white body, 
witti ted beak, tail, and wings. Not a tree is to be 
seeny from one end of the country to the other 5 
thou^ there are a few shrubs of die dwarf ldnd» 
In 1769 there was not even one house jin all Mongalku 
The inhabitants lived in tents 5 even the prince and 
the chief Lama : and, having no knowledge of agri- 
culture, their time imd industry were wtiolly directed 
to the care of their &>cks. During the summer^ 
autinnn, and winter, tiliese flocks live in abundance 4 
and, to ensure an early rising of grass in spring, the 
Tartars set fire to detached portikms in autumn. The 
fhMHes soon spread before the wind ; and a space of 
twenty or thirty miles is, in a short time, cleared. This 
fire not descending so low as tJie root, the grass^ 
which is consumed, mellows into the earth, when the 
snow melts ; and becomes a rich and efiectual manure^ 

Idttle or no change has ever been obsarvable 
in ttie manners and habits of these people. 'Hiey 
seem to be stationary, in the midst of their Wtmder;^ 
ings; hospitable wit^iHit a hcmse; and addicted to 

L 2 
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poetry without a stng^ book. Tte Occidental Turk- 
mauns, who m wmter occupy the finest jdams along die 
banks of the Euphrates, dwell also in tents. In sum- 
mer, they are clad in vests of calico; and in winter, in 
long gowns, made of sheep skins. In sununer, they 
encamp between the springs of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, among vallies, formed by the mountains of 
Armenia. Sometimes the Arabs invade these tem- 
porary settlements ; break the horns and legs of theu: 
catde; and rob them of their wives^ and daught^. 
In consequence of this they, not unfrequently, march 
Ui bodies, consisting^ of two hundred families : and, 
being accompanied by their sheep, goats, and camels, 
th^ are esteemed the richest ^epherds of the 0th- 
mftn empire. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the climate of 
Tibet is, for nearly half the year, a clear uniform sky, 
attended with a dry and parching cold. Ji^an is 
excessively cold in winter, and equally hot in 
summer; with great falls of rain at midsummer. 
In Kamtschatka, occupying the north-eastern pait 
of Asia, trees bud in June, and their leaves fall in 
September. The air; of Formosa, on the contrary, ' 
is so pure and serene, that almost every description 
of fruit grows in the island; smd, in the rice season, it 
resembles a vast garden. As to gold, — the inhabitants 
were, at one time, so ignorant of its value, that large 
ingots were used in cottages for domestic purposes. 
> peDiit)ck> in Geueatog. Hi8t.» p. 423-4 
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The pleasure of their mornings and evenings in not 
to be imagined by those^ residing in more n(Nrthem 
latitudes. 

In Geylon^ the harvest continues in one part or other 
of the island^ all the year long: nothings therefore^ ca|i 
surpass the variety of its scenery ; rich as it is in every 
beautiful and sublime accompaniment. Its fertility 
almost equals that of Madagascar. Its bolder land- 
scapes exhibit bills rising over hills; some rich in 
verdure; and others frowning with rocks, resembling 
castles, battlements, and pyramids. ^^ Nature,'^ says a 
recent traveller, ^^ breathes there an eternal spring; 
flowers, blossoms, and fruits adorning Ihe valleys at' 
all seasons. A vast wilderness of noble plants rises in 
ten thousand beautiful forms, raising emotions of ad- 
miration, which cannot easily be described." In fact^ 
when viewed from the sea on the southern, eastern, or 
western shores, it is impossible, we are told,^ for the 
imagination to picture any thing more magnificent 
or delightful. 

In the interior the forests abomid in a vast profu- 
sion of birds ; many of which are still unknown. 
There, also, are the largest elephants in the world; 
and the soil produces enough to satisfy, even to abun- 
dance, not only all the wants and necessities of savage, 
but even that of polished life, if adequately valued* 
Its harbour of Trincomallee is almost unequalled. 
Important for its cinnamon, pearls, and elephants, 
and commanding, as it does, the coasts of Malabar and 

I Editor Oif Hugh Boyd's Works. 
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Cordtnatidd^ it inay well be styled the key lo ladia : 
But Nature has, in a measure, contrasted these advan- 
tages by loading the island with almost eveiy de^rip- 
lion of insect and reptile; — from the spider to the 
<aobra capella, and the most horrific of all animals, 
--^;he boa-constrictor. 

This island will, for many ages, be noted for a re- 
markable cruelty, exercised by a young Malabar, whom 
Talave had raised to the throne. The wife and chil- 
flren of Edeyboga, chief of the province of Saffiragan, 
being in the Malabar's power, Edeyboga was sum** 
Inoned to appear at Candy in March 1814. The chief, 
not answering the summons, the Malabar caused his 
tvife and four children to be carried into the market 
place. Three of them were murdered before the 
mother's face; the fourth was torn from her arms; its 
head was severed from its body with a sabre ; and cast 
into the mortar, in which the unfortunate mother was 
herself compelled to pound it ! After this unheard of 
act of ferocity, she was thrown, with her female at- 
tendants, into the neighbouring lake. 

The Maldive islands deserve some notice, because 
ihe Madras System of Education^ seems to have 
5ri^nated amongst them : but they have little beside 
to distinguish them from their neighbours. 

1 !< Pour apprendre ^ escrirc k leurs enfans, ils ont des planches de 1k)ii 
fldtes expr^s, blen polleB el Wen unles, et estendent dessns du sabte «Mt 
iMfm et fort delie, puis avec on poioQon ile font les lettres, €t lea ibot 
iniiter, effa^us k mesure qu'ils ont escrit^ n'usans point en cela de ^9^ 
^\m,"'~Ptfrard de Laval (A.D. 1614).~From a passage in Thanberg 
(vol. ill. p. 124), it would sccro, that this system was not nnknoirn in 
some parts of Jlipan.^ 
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•Batayia is as beautifiil^ aa 9 mare, plain oan be 
mmdered ; but the climate being pestilential^ and the 
water poisonous, it forms at once ^^a garden and a 
grave." A young man coming out of his ship, after 
a long voyage, was so enraptured with the* general 
appearance of this settlement, that Jie explaiiaedy 
^^jsurely this is aa abode for the.immortals !" Three 
affeeks after his arrival, however, he died'! The 
aidignity of the Batavian cUi^ate has^ howerer, Qf 
late years been considerably mitigated. 

Java, of .wiuch Batavia forms a part, is remarkabte 
•fior its variety of vegetation ; indicating Nfit^ire^ as i$ 
were, in her youngest beauty : and, unlike all other 
<lnq>ical islands, 'is abundant in water. It is, indeed^ 
a magnificent. island. The soil, in many parts, re- 
sembles the rich garden mould of Europe; and whe^ 
fxpo^ed to inundation, bears one heavy and one light 
crop eVeiy year. From the tops of the mountains to 
.the sea-shore itpossesses six distinct climates, eaqh of 
,which iiiumishes an indigenous botany. There is no]t 
a plant upon the globe, that could not be cultivated in 
Java: and its indigenous .fixtits are equal to those of 
any continent. On the cliffs are edible swallows ; and 
in the forests,.peacocks, stags, and two distinct sp^ie^ 
of deer: to which must, however, be added jackals, 
several species of the tiger, leopards, wild dogs, and 
the rhinoceros. This island was taken from the 
Dmch mlSll ; and, under the able administration of 
Sir Thomas Raffles, raised in a short time to a greater 



1 StavoriDii8| vol. iii. p. 403^ ioNotis. 
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degree of proqparity, llian any oiber cdkmy in the 
Indian seas. Soon aft^ the peace^ it was redelivered 
to the Dutch authorities. 

V. 

Sumatra is an island, recently discovered to beridi. 
During an excursion 'into its interior^ Sir Thomas 
Raffles found gold, cassia, ai\d camphor. To his 
astonishment, also, ^e discovered it to be exceed- 
ingly populous ; highly cultivated ; and peopled with a 
.fine athletic race of men. The country, too, was mag- 
nificent ; being varied by rocks and moimtains,^ fire- 
quendy covered with trees, even to their sunmiits. 
Over this island, according to the natives of M blucca^ 
the bird of Pu-adise floats in ^^ aromatic air." Their 
flight extends over most o( the Spice Islands ; but New 
Guinea is their native land. When first seen, they 
seem as if they descend from heaven. They live on 
butterflies and nutmegs, and fly in the upper regions 
of the air. In a high wind, they croak like ravens ; 
and in their flight resemble starlings. At nighty 
Sir Thomas and his lady slept covered with die 
leaves of trees. She was the sign of amity put Ibrth^ 
says the journalist ; and, under the influence of her 
beauty, treaties of peace and commerce were con- 
cluded with the native pripces. 

Borneo has a brilliant sky, and a hot climate i — 
its state of intellectual progress may be estimated, 
in some degree, by die following circumstance. Two 

I Si^ tbouand ^t in heigiit. 
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-Pbrtiiguese ambassadors^ being sent to diekingof this 
country for the pui^^ose of making a treaty of com- 
merce^ among other presents, they exhibited a piece 
of tapestry^ representing the marriage of Catharine 
of Arragon with Henry VIII. of England. When the 
king saw these figures, he .was alarmed ; b^eving 
them to be real personages enchanted into the canvass, 
for the purpose of depriving him of hir kingdom. The 
Portuguese explmned the nature of this tapestry; but 
to on effect: the king ordered them immediatdy 
to depart : as he had no inclination to see any otiier 
mctearch in Borneo, than himself. 

Bali has a soil and climate similar to those of Ja^ra, 
from which it is not far distant; and may, possibly, 
at some remote era, have been severed by §n 
earthquake. Shut out fi*om foreign commerce by the 
nature of its coast^ the inhabitants have manners, cus- 
tCMns, and haUts, more original than either Java^iur 
Sumatra. To strangiers they appear unceremonioiES, 
imd even repulsive ; but, on a more immediate int^* 
course, these rough manners are perceived, not to ppo*- 
ceed from abstraction to their own concerns, but from 
an undisguised frankness of nature. The female cha- 
racter is said to have a beauty and a dignity, almost 
unknown in any other island, or coi^tinent, of the east. 
They have kindly affections ; and are extremely par^- 
tial to their relatives. The parents are mild in the 
exercise of their authority; and their children, as a 
natural consequence, are docile and affec^onate. 

> Joao de BarroS| ithDeeade^ b. i. ch. 17; Trans.| vol. ir. part U 
p. 107. . 
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Tbey are addicted to gamhling^ imt laebriety and 
^oigugal infiddity are unknown to them. The^ 
hare a great respect for agie and leanaing; and 
are free from the lisdess indoknce x>f other eastern 
matk»i8. But, even here, die tincture of a barbaroniB 
state exhibits itself; for, like the negroes of the G(M 
Ck»ast of Guinea,^ diey use no milk; and the.hurniilg 
of widows is ifar from being unfrequeat.^ They arp 
Prided into f<mr casts ; haviag nvudb of the HIiadM, 
not only in religion but ja manners. Some of them 
eat no animal food, except goat^ ducks, «md buffaloes ; 
others eat it generally. Rice is diieir prlnoipcd AU9r 
tenance ; but the mountaineers live, almost eoitiirely, 
4>n maize and sweet potatoes. They , employ oxen £»r 
fdougfaing, and women reap ; but jthey doAOiOtiiear.offitie 
dof husbandry. In 1816 the population was aboaAtoi^ 
J»undred thousand. Some years since, the sWe ttrad^ 
urascarried on in this island: when all infiolventdebtora, 
jriaoners of war, thieves, and those whoidttemptedito 
emigrate, for the purpose of eluding the law3^ wj^i^ 
sold to slavery. 

VI. 

In the island of Celebes, which is well watered, *he 
t^mate is salubrious ; it has one mountain, the Bou- 
tain, which is 8,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The inhabitants procure subsistence without much 
exertion. Marriages are early ; polygamy is dlowed ; , 
•and women are held in more esteem than, in poly- 
gamous countries, they generally are. It is, indeed, 

1 Bosman, p. 226, ed. 172h 
« Crawford's CoiDmnoicatioD to Sir S. Raffles^ Appendix^ p, ccxnix. 
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Mid to be more difficult to procure a wife, than a 
basbsnd. The peasantry are bold, and have a spirit 
of independence and enterprize ; white no little pride 
of ancestry and chivalry distinguishes the higher 
wders : but many <^ their customs are barbarous in 
the highest degree. Thus, they eat the blood and 
the flesh of animals i^aw ; and one of their favourite 
dishes consists of the heart and liver of a deer, cut 
into pieces, and mixed raw with the warm blood. 
In respect to their ferocity, it may be ^ifficient to 
instance, that it has several.tinijesoccurred, that, after 
tiiey have slain an enemy, they have cut out the 
heart, and eaten it while it was warm.^ The slave 
trade, too, exists in its most odious form ; one of the 
chief sources of the Rajah's revenue consisting m 
ihe sale of his subjects. ^^ Let us represent to our* 
selves," says an official report,^ " our to^yn of Ma* 
cassar filled with prisons, the one more dismal than 
the other, which are stuffed up with hundreds <^ 
wretches, the victims of avarice and tyranny ; who, 
chained in fetters, look forward with despair towards 
Iheir fiiture destiny: and, taken from their wives, 
children, parents, friends, and comforts, languish 
in slavery, helpless and miserable. If .we would lift 
tip another corner of the curtain, a scene no less 
afflicting presents itself. Here we discover wives, 
lamenting the loss of their husbands ; children mis- 
sing their parents ; parents missing their children ; 
who, with hearts filled with rage and revenge, run 

« Raffles' Hist. Java, Appendix E., vol. ii. p. clxxix. 
3 Report of a Commission to inquire into the Abases of the Slave 
Trade in Celebes, dated MacBnar, Sept. 21, 1799. 
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frantic through the streets, to do all, that iove of 
chUdren for their pareuts, the tenderness of parenti 
for their children, can inspire ; in order, if possible, 
to discover where their dearest relatives arie concealed. 
And often, after all thdr labour and anxiety, they are 
obliged t6 return, hopeless aUd comfortless, to their 
aflKcted friends and relatives/' 

vn. 

The Corean Archipelago affords the most pictu- 
i*esque views in the world. For a hundred miles ships 
saif among islands, which lie, in immense clusters, in 
every direction, varying in size, from a few hundred 
yards to five or six miles in circumference. 'The sea 
is generally smooth ; the air temperate ; and the 
natives are frequently observed, sitting in groupes, 
watching ships as they pass. The valleys are culti- 
vated, and objects perpetually changing. When 
Captain Hall* was in this archipelago, he counted no 
leas than 130 islands from the deck of his ship, pre- 
senting forms of endless variety. Many of those islic 
clusters are inhabited: the houses are built in valleys, 
almost entirely hid by hedges, trees, and creepers ; 
but the natives are, in manners, cdd and repulsive. 
They have many gardens ; and on the sides of the hills 
are seen millet and a peculiar species of bean. The 
animals seen here, and at Loo-choo, are pigeons, hens, 
hawks, and eagles; crows are innumerable. Here 
are also cats, dogs, pigs, bullocks, and horses ; butter- 
flies, grasshoppers, spiders, snakes, andmonkies; and 
in pools, left by the tide, are numerous fish of various 
colours. The inhabitants, as we before observed, are 



cold; whtte, not for distant, reside the Loo-ehoos^, a 
people amiable and engaging to the last degree. 

tin. 

The heat of Africa is but little relieved^ in any lat^ 
lode of that great eontinenU At. Congo, the climate 
may be ascertained by the number of its flowers. 
There is scarcely a field, that does not present a richer 
assemblage, than the finest garden in Eiurope : the 
Ulies, which grow in the woods and yalleys, are ex- 
quisitely white, and of the most bewitcUngfiragrance, 
Flowers, which grow single in other places, are here 
seen blushmg iqpon one stalk in clusters; under the 
trees and hedgerows are beds of hyacinths and tuhe<> 
roses, one or two himdred in a groupe : tjieir colours' 
are variegated profusely ; and the roses and honey- 
suckles afiford a stronger perfume, than those of Asia: 
while American jessamine, some white, and others of 
the brightest scarlet, grow, as we are injGiMrmed, 
by dozens in a |nincb. These flowers yield little 
9eent in the day; but in the evening and morn- 
ing they are truly delicious. The soil is, in fact, en- 
cumbered with luxuriance of vegetation : and Captain 
Tuckey^ found the natives stamped, as it were, wkb 
mildness, simplicity, and benignity. 

The Cape de Verd Islands approach, in vegetation^ 
more nearly to the temperate regions, than the tropi- 
cal: owing, it is supposed, to the abundance of its^ 
vapours. Madeira has the. most Jbealthftilcliinate^^f 
all the African isl^ds ; but Madagascar is the most' 
' » NarfaUret p. 3&0, 4to. 
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beanliftil: Nature seeming there to have Oken plM% 
sure^ in exhibiting herself in the ridiest bi^illiancy of 
youth; and in producing every species of fine landscape; 
from the luxuriousness of uncontrolled vegetation 
to the grandeur of immense forcists, and the sublimity 
of cataracts and precipices. This is a cotintry in 
which^ though Nature has done every thing, man harf^ 
done comparatively nothing : for its natives are wild 
in their habits/ and barbarous in their manners to the 
last degree. Here, too, are found gum4acca, ben- 
zoin^ amber and ambergris; beds of rock chrystal;< 
and not only three kinds of gold ore^ but a multitude 
of jaspers, sapphires, topazes and emeralds. Above 
all, the island contains two hundred millions^ of acres^- 
equal to any in the world. It would, therefore, be 
pre-eminently worthy of being erected inta an* 
entire ; were not its climate so hoxious, . and its 
waters so pestilential. It produces apples, pears, 
peaches, guav&s and strawberries; with oranges, 
lemons, grapes, and odier fruits, ' growing botfi 
without and within the tropics: bulbous-rooti^ 
flowers, too, are innumerable; and the hedges txe 
frequently composed of myrtles, quinces, and pome- 
granates. 

The southern Cape of Africa, displays all the splen-t 
dour of the vegetable kingdom. In no quarter of 
the world are flowers more rich in size, in colour, 
or variety. At the source of the Elephant river, 
com grows luxuriantly with little culture; and so 
iyiK>unding is it in apricots, flgs, mulberries, and* 
> Rochon'i Voyai^e to Ma^agaioar, 1792, p. 171. 
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akttefids, thttl like Dti«eh eHilled k Ae Good Hope.^ 
Aloes ate in blbss^iti liil the yem* ; {md the air id so 
pure, along the south-eastern coast, that the new moon 
is frequently seen like a piece of white silk. Dividing 
the Atlantic from the Indian ocean^ it has— 

A shore so liowery, and so sweet an air, 
Yt^MM ttlght pTaut her deare^ treasures thtte. 

IX, 

Towai^ the sottth pole^ 9t)retcbes»laiMl/discoirered 
by Dh^e Ghferritz, a Dutch captain, in 1599. In 1799^ 
two vess^fe dis<5overed IdniA m lat. 47** and 48*, but they 
<Ud not tandr^ on account of the tee. In 1820, an I^glish 
c9pUm, voyaging frote Monte Video to Valparaiso, 
fotmd land in &1^ tongitude bb^. He coasted its shores 
f&t*tWo hatred miles; but was imtlble to discover 
whether it was an feland or a continent. He called 
il New Sheetland. There were no inhabitants; the 
laady for the most part, was covered with snow; pines, 
and oth^ arctic plants, were occasionally seea; and 
ihete were vast numbers of seals and whales. 

The coast of Patagonia, soutliward of the Ameri* 
ete ocHitinent, is wild and horrific. ^^ Hares, deer, 
Irild fowl, aiid osti'iches," says a friend, writmg 
friwi Bi^ia de Fodos Sontes, "are seen in every 
direction.'^ Homed cattle abound in the vast plains, 
affording food to tigers and lions ; though the latter 
are smaller in size, and less fierce than those of Africa* 
The Patagonians are the finest race of men in the 
tvorld; having regular features, and [admirably pro- 
portioned limbs. The Spaniards having introduced 
« Paterson's Travels in Africa> 4to. p. 34, 1790. 
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hoisee into this country, the yarious tribes eat horee- 
flesh, and lead a wandering life, like Tartars.^ 



3^ 

New Holland is equal, in circumference, to three- 
fourths of Europe 5 and it is curious to remark, that 
it Contains only one rivtr of great volume. The har- 
bours of Derwent and Port-Jackson, however, are 
nearty equal to those of Trincomallee in Ceylon, aiid 
]Uo Janeiro in South Ameri^ca. These settlements are 
the cradles, as it were, of a mighty empire. Not many 
years since, the whole contintot was unknown to every 
odier part of the world. It had neither swine, cattle, 
sheep, nor horses; potatoes were unknown; and wheat, 
barley, and oats, were foreign to the soil. By 1^ 
last authentic survey, however, there were found to 
be, in the British settlements only, fourteen thousand 
five hundred acres of land, planted with potatoes; one 
thousand two hundred and fifty acres of oats, barley,^ 
and wheat; and eleven thousand seven hundred 
acres of maize. There were, also, two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one horses ; eleven thousaikd 
four hundred swine ; sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four sheep, and thirty-three thousand six 
hundred and thirty-seven homed cattle.^ Near these 

> The Patagonians bead their arrows with flints. Some system-builder 
nay, perhaps, hereafter arise, who will trace their origin, in conseqneDoe, 
toj'ersia : fur arrows of this kind were used by the Persians in thehr 
wars with Greece. Many of them have beep turned up by the ptoughi. 
the spade, and the harrow, on the field of Marathon. * 1817. 

3 Since this was written, another survey has been tdken: and it may 
afford data^ by which ma/ be caleolatcd the progress of l^lnai populatioiit 
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ts^^neiiftB are foand copiper, ahim^ potter*^ 4^» 
coal^ folate/ lime, and fossil salt; widi white, yelloVj 
and briUant topazes. In the sea of the same conti- 
nent^ embracing also Van Dieman's Land, are found 
vast multitudes of sea elephants, seals, herrings, 
pildifflcds, and whales^; with skaites, having heads 
Hke sbarics. And as to black petrels, they are ap 
eaoceedingly multitudinous, that one hundred and 
fifty nuUions^ have beeoa seen flying in the air in one 
day^ On the jehores are seen kangaroos, having bagi^ 
uiidier their bellies for the security of their youngs 
There fdso are seen white and mountain eagles; casr 
sowaries seven feet in height; black swans/ thre^ 
hundred in a groupe; cockatoos, parrokeets, and 
parrots with legs like those of seagulls; and ther^ 
also % the most beautiful of adl the birds of paradise.^ 

we shall compare the amount of the several ytors, beginning with that 
of 1813, and closing wiih that of 1818. 

Horses. Horned Cattle. 
12^43 . 
23,263. 
25,279 . 
21,116 , 
33,637 
55,450 

' la tbeiabOTe ennm^ratioa a very remarkable deviation from the genen^ 

progress appears in respect to sheep. Sarely some error must have crepr 

^to the official returns. At all events, some explanation ought to have 

been given, to account for the very extraordinary eccentricity they 

present. 

' Weatwofth's Historical and Statistical Description of Botany Bay* 

• Captain Flinders. 

3 First Discovery in New Holland, by Vlaming, in 1697, 

4 MsBnora Saperba. 
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.. 2851 
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.. 3618 



Sheep. 


Hogs. 


45,621 ... 


. 14,641 


73.230... 


. 10,921 


62,476 ... 


. 10,106 


55,097 ... 


. 11,372 


66,684... 


. 15,634 


201,247... 


. 22,633 
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There «lso are seen^ QUe bird hma;^ a note Ube ike 
tinkling of a beU ; one tiiat seems;^ . by its voie^ as if 
it bad tbe power to langb^^ atid^i qaadruped^ wUdb 
widks ki fresh water^ tike the hippopotanuxs^ having At 
die same time the beak of a bird. There grows a 
species of cherry^ wUch has its stone on the ooti^de 0f 
tbe fruit; and in no part of the world is there ft 
greater vi^ety of insecls. Iliere are^ also, four 4boti^ 
sand two hundred $pectes of plants; referable U^ 
one hundred and twenty orders. ^ Curk>us9 also> is It 
to remark) thai most of the animal and vegetable pro-» 
liiicftions assimilate.^ Ail die quadrupeds are like 
opossums; all the fisiies like sharks; and the trees 
and grasses bef^ great similitudes. Tbe birds^ how? 
ever, diflfer very materially. 

Hie climates of the South Sea Islamls bear arela^ 
tive similitude to each other. The manners and 
language of the inhabitants^ also, are anidogous. 
That they can fprm ad strong attachments^ as Euro- 
peans, has been proved by a multitude pf §x^mples. 
The foRowing is an affecting instance. A young man^ 
named Stewart, htivlng been guilty of mutiny at 
Taheite^ quitted his ship ^ and taking up his abode 
on the island, married tbe (teught^r Qf a chi^f. By 
iSiis young woman he had a beaut^d child. The 
Pandora soon after coming in search of him, he was 
seized, taken to the ship, and laid in Irons. His wife 
followed him with her infant; and a scene took place 
so tender and fafeart^breakkig, that she was obliged 
to be separated from him by force. Stewart sailed 

I " Ha ! ha ! ha !'*— QvaDfi Voyc of Dkcov,, p. 134, 4to. 
Ornithorfuchos Paradozas; Tide Pbil. Transact. 1802. a White. 
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with tbe Pandota^ cmd was shipwrecked. His wife 
soon after pined. away, Bgvi died of a broken heart. 

The Isl^of Tinian, situate 15"^ 8' north latitude, 
and IH'*' 50' west longitude of Acapulco, is only 
twelve milcfs long and six broad ; but in that small 
compass is exhibited almost every species of beautifid 
scenery. With such advantages, we indulge but little 
surprise, wh6n we learn, that when th^ original natives 
were taken from tlieir native island to rec^it the 
•^^austed populaljaii of Onam, they languished and 
died of grief. Added to the extreme loveliness of it* 
SQWes, Timan abounds in all kinds of tropical flowers 
and fruits Jtt the utmost profuStoaa. It is fortified l^ 
a difficult 'anchorage, occasioned by its coral rocks: 
is abundant in £owls of many descriptions ; and its 
cattle are of a milky whitoiess (Except the ^ars^ 
which are brown and black), resembling those upon 
the banks c^ the Ctitimmus. What a contrast to all 
this are tbe froscen regions of the north, stretching on 
evaryside the pole 5 covered ^th perpetual snoW; 
with lakes and seas, agitated by boisterous winds; and 
firetted with enormous maizes of floating ice ! The 
Ide of Tiniai^ which Nature has most extravagantly 
ego^owed, blooms to ao human, purpose ! The foot-* 
steps of a casual stranger alo^ presses its sbiore : 
while Icelaad^ with fields divided by vitrified clifis; 
without a tree $ abcmnding ia precipices, burning 
lakes, and barren mountains, produced a Thurleston, 
a Thordsen, and a FVode, with two hundred and forty 
poets, at a time when Sweden and Denmark and 
Norway cultivated no science: when the Tartars 

m2 
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were emerging from the northern kingdoms oif Aste, 
and overrunning all the empire of the Saracfens; 
when the houses of En^land^ France^ and Germany 
were thatched with straw ; and when scarcely a poet 
had appeared in BritainM 

XI. 

Varenius, without consulting refraction^ enume- 
rates thirty diflFerent climates; Ricciolus about twenty; 
the most agreeable of which are those, situate between 
the thirty-fourth and forty-second degrees of latitude. 
If, however, we reckon from the equator to the poles, 
and allow half an hour's difference in the longest day 
in summer between each parallel, there are, strictly 
speaking, twenty-four climates betwe«i the equator 
and the polar circles, and six between the poles of 
each hemisphere. 

The climate of the Brazils is delightful to a pro- 
verb ; and the entrance into the harbour of Rio Ja- 
neiro is said to be even more magnificent than that of 
Constantinople. The landscapes of the Brazils derive 
additional charms from the quivering of the humming- 
bird. The size of this little animal is between a large 
bee and a small wren. Its wings, tail, and bill, are 
black ; its body of a greenish brown, with a beautifbl 
red gloss ; its crest green, gilded at the top. Tht 
large kinds have no crest ; their colom*s are crimson ; 

1 Dr. Hcdlapd informi us, that many of the Iceland gaidea speak liatin ; 
that many of the n^i?e8 have formed their tastes upon the models of 
Greece and Rome ; and that many would not disgrace the most refined 
circles of ciyilized sdciety. 
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^hich appe«r to vary iii different lights ; hence the 
Indians call them *^ sun-beams/' Their nests hang 
at the end of the twigs of orange, citron, pomegranate, 
and other odoriferous trees. Such is the bird, that 
gives life to every shruh and flower in many parte of 
South Am^ica ; while, in Africa, the creeper-bird, of 
brilliant plumage, flutters from blossom to blossom ; 
and, sitting on the edges of the corollas, sips the 
honey from the melUfera, and warbles in a most de- 
lightful manner. 

Mount Etna, proudly overlooking a country, which,, 
though profusely fertile in all natural advantages, and 
enriched with many of the noblest monuments of clas- 
sical antiquity, has in every period proved an heredi- 
tary nurse of tyranny, is divided into three regions : 
the fertile, the shady, and the barren. These have 
been called the torrid, temperate, and frigid regions. 
But the greatest variety of climate on one range may 
be found among the Cordilleras ; for in the space of 
a few hours may be experienced the greatest intensity 
of heat, and the greatest intensity of cold: while, in 
the ascent, every intermediate variety is quickly ob- 
served, and sensibly felt. These varieties, however, 
produce scarcely a wrinkle in the cheek of an Indian. 
Age in this country creates few wrinkles; and it is 
difficult, as we are informed by M. Humboldt, to 
observe any difference between twenty and fifty years 
of age : the father appears as young as the son : the 
hair is of the same colour ; and even an age of sixty 
years produces little or no decrepitude. 
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fem is A oonntify^ saya Vanier,^ on whiA Providence 
has bestowed summers, which emulate the coolness of 
spring ; a winter free from cold; and a sky unincum- 
bered with clouds. The people of this country ttve 
k> a great age; not only Indians, but Spaniards. 
Signor Atychio mentions sereral instances. In Ghota 
he knew an Indian, who had lost only one tooth ; had 
not one grey hair; and appeared not above sixtjT or 
scfrenty years of age. Another named Agi4 one hun- 
dred and forty-one, whose sight was clear; hair of a 
fine black Colour; pulse firm; andof a frame so strong, 
that he took die exercise of shooting every day. 

Chili derived its name from a peculiar species of 
thrush. Itis the garden of South America. In some 
parts the soil is so inexhaustible, that the lands have 
been cultivated ^^ery year, since the Spaniards ar- 
rived ; and yet have lost none of their original fer- 
tilily : and artificial manures are said^ to be not oaif 
superfluous, but injurious. Of the ninety-seven spe-i 
cies of trees which are indigenous, thirteen only shed 
their leaves: and so refreshing are the breezes, thaty 
though on the frontiers of the Torrid Zone, Chili hm 
no'extremity of heat* In some parts it eqjoys the bal« 
samic air of Valencia, Mureia, and Estremadura; 9»d 
the atmosphere is impregnated vi^th the i^ost del^ 
cious perfumes. Itie ancirat inhabitants of tUs^coim-* 

I Felices nimium populi, qadi prodiga telliu 
Fundit opes ad rota suas, queis cootigit MBtpB. 
.£inuala veris, Hyems siue frigore, nubibus aer 
Usque carensy imlloque soltiin foecundins imbre. 

« Molina, vol.il. p. 344. 



t^r a^ Pwi clivkled the year hUo fonr parte } uiarking 
tdiie arriviyi of »uiimer diul wiater^ and the yeraal and 
anHuanal equia#X68« ^^What UessiagB," exclanns 
MontiesquieYi^ ^^ might uot the Spaniards have done 
for Hke natives of this country, and the Mexicans ! 
.They had a mitd religion to impart to them; but they 
filled their heads with a frsmtic superstition. They 
mi^hl have set slayes at liberty 3 they made free men 
slaves. Tliey Height have undeceived them with re-- 
gard to the abuse of human sacrifices, instead oS 
vrhhhy tibey dei^rbyed them. Never should I have 
ftQis]ied> were I to recount the good, th^ might have 
done^ and all the mi^hief they comtnitted.'" 

XII. 

In the bay of Campeehy, hi the Oidph oi Mexico, 
bostdes eusiloinary animals, are seen squashes, fe^dho^. 
Mi notiiittg but firwt 5 sloths baring every tree Aey 
iMimt; annadiUo9 covered with shells, yet burrowing 
in the gitmnd Vke rabbits i porcupines, and tiger 
cats ; and monkies, sullen and untameable, dancing 
fipom tree to tree. There, too, are found cormorants 
imd pelieans; parrots, parrokeets, turtle-doves, and 
humming-birds. Opposed to which are rambling 
ants ; spiders as large as men's fists ; yellow, green, 
and dim snakes, with hlaek and yellowish spots 3 cro- 
codiles and alligators. 

Barbadoes rises into hills from the coast by a regu- 
lar ascent to the interior. It has few trees 5 but the 

• Spkit of L*W6, b. X. di. 4. 
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homes dre partiaQy shaded by straggling eocoaiL It 
furnishes landscapes*^ however^ cnrioiislycdatraBtedf 
and, having no marshes or forests, has a serene 8l» 
inosphere. Tobago is a continued plain^ studded 
witb- various trees, peopled with birds of a most re- 
splendent plumage. St. Vincent is a rieh and beauti<^ 
ful island; and the vale.of Buccament is the most 
delightful in all the Windward Islands. Antigua bas^ 
not a river ; and Nature see«ns there to have dropt Ae 
u^al benevolence of her character ; for the soil is 
parched, and the whole picture wears ^^ an a^>ect of 
disappointment /' The island of St. Domingo,^ on die 
contrary, is one of the finest in all the world ; whether 
it is considered in Reference to the natural richness of 
the soil; the beauty of its internal landscapes ; or the 
fineness of its shores. It contains every species of 
soil usual in tropical climates ; and the plains of Los 
Llanos are intersected with natural groups of the 
noblest trees ; much after the manner' of an English 
park, llie forests abound in palms, mahogimy, machi- 

> It h ifnpomible to calculate what may be the deslioj of this people, 
when we Me a black secretary writing to a black Emperor, iti the fol- 
lowing manner :*— '< Like the Romans, we go from arms to the plough ; 
from the plough to arms:— and when we have taken advantage of the 
mechanical arts, and employed machines, animals, fire, air, and water, 
our country will be the most beautiful, populous, and flourishing ; and 
its inhabitants, hitherto so unfortunate, the happiest people in the 
world."— When the French had managed to get the mild Manrepas (the 
black general of St. Domingo), into their power, they bound him to the 
mainmast ; nailed his hat upon his head ; apd his epaulettes upon his 
shoulders ; and then precipitated his wife, his children, and himself into 
the sea !— Let France no longer exclaim against the savages of Africa. 



nefdsy aa4 palmettoes> round the trunks of which 
wkid the convolvolus and the wind-band in many a 
grapefiil fold : forming a complete school to the archi- 
tect, for the study of domes and peristyles, arches and 
coloniwdes J While surreying these beauties, Colum- 
bus was struck with wonder, admiration, and delight ; 
atul boasted^ that he had discovered the original seat 
of paradise.. This island is probably destined, one 
day, to prove not only the errors of Montesquieu and 
Du Bos ; but to solve the problem, whethar ability 
and genius are indeed regulated by the colour of the 
skin. 

xm. 

North America, adorned in the midst of bouqdless 
solitudes, celebrated for its mountains^ lakes, rivene^ 
and catwacts, has soils of every quality, and climates 
of every degree. In Canada the thermometer reaches, 
to 96^ in August ; and mercury freezes in winter. 
Upon the breaking up of the frost, however, flowers, 
as in Lapland, burst into almost instant existence. 
North of Canada the rigour has still greater severity. 

In the United States the transitions from heat to 
cold, and from cold to heat, are frequent and instan- 
taneous. These states comprize a territory of more 
than two millions seven hundred thousand square 
miles ; in which are the dregs of almost all the Eu- 
ropean nations, blending in the distance, as it were^ 
with men capable of every lofty enterprize. What a 

t Walton's HUpantola. Edwards' Hist. Surrey of St. Domingo, 
c. ix. p. 152. ' 
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fteld for the iBan of sciM^ and die niof<tiii^ A^es ttt^' 
itortheni eontinenl of Ameriear present, in nattHral 
Ti^atth aii<i Rtttiona} mimfiiei^l Gifted wkk eV^ 
yaluable niaterial, it exhibits society in aknost everf 
siiade of distinetion : from the disgusting- salvage on 
its noFth-westeni shcnres^ where Rusnans^ in pfo- 
euring skins, sleep with rifles under their arms, an4 
eutlasses by their sides^; to the noble savage of the 
Anterior, whose manners are compensated by il!ke 
mdimepts of many virtues ; and thenee to Hie coin* 
mercial eirdiesof New York, and New Orleans. 

What a beautiful and unequalled extent of country 
stretches from the Alleghany to the rocky mountains 
on the west! comprising an. area of more than one 
million six hundred thousand square mites. Watered 
by innumerable rivers, alt of which are tributary to? 
the Mississippi, and blest with a pre-eminently pro-^ 
ductive soil ; this region possesses a capacity for im- 
provement bey(md any other on the surface of the 
globe. It is by far the richest portion of North 
America ; and may one day, perhaps, contain a po- 
pulation of nearly one himdred millions of inhabitants. 
Wi* New Orleans for its foreign commerce; and 
the mouth of the Cttiio for the centre of its greatest 
activity 5 this great vale may, and most probably wffi, 
afford the most delightfiil picture of Industry the world 
has ever witnessed : and the more so, since there are 
not only extensive salt-springs, but mines of coal, 
fimestone, iron, and lead. At present it offers the 

> Portlock and Dizou's Voy. round the World, 1785-1788> |K 4d. 



lieamrtiful pei^pectlve of one iheusand yea^s ^r ¥ht 
active industry of man. 

Now let ne tarn our eyes to Greenland and tk^ 
northern regions* There we shall behold a mdan- 
choly picture of a waste of frigidity, fcH*ming a bird^s- 
eye contrast to the waste of torridity in Asia and 
Africa. It seenis a woe-struck region; but it has 
phenomena, exeeedingly spiking* to curious obser- 
vers. The sun doei^ not go down in summer fiyr 
many mondis : Capt^ Ross beheld continued day 
from the 7th of June to August the 24tb; making an 
interval of one tibousand eight hunted and seventy- 
two hours. The sun moves in a circle round the 
horizon : and sl^ows point taall parts of the com- 
pass. At this season, the earth is &rther from the 
polar star, than it i& at the winter solstice, by one 
hunched and eighty millions of mtlef^ In allusion to 
the constancy of the sun in summer, and of the mo<Hi 
in wmter, Davis' skips, in bis second expedition, 
were caUed Simsbine, Moonshine^ and. theNorth Stan 
This sunshine is succeeded by long twiHghts, In 
winter, the moon is constantly above the horizon 
every attem^tte fortnight ; and the hemisphere is^per- 
petually illuminated by the auroral coruscations, and 
the northern constellations. In those regions, too^ are 
seen vast icebei^g* : some two miles in <^cum« 
ference. These are frequently aground even at the 
depth of three hundred fathoms ; they are often three 
hiukdred and sixty-seven feet high : and if reduced to 
a jiao^ of one inch in thickness, they would cover 

4 IhittkBt^t Pilgrinaiw, toI. iii. p. 837. 
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an arei^ equal to twenty-one thousand mUea ; and if 
weighed by measurement^ they would equal the result 
of one thousand two hundred and ninety-two millions 
three hundred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred 
and seventy-three tons» 

XIV. 

In Pisco Bay, the summer lasts from Uie end of 
May to the middle of September : the remainder of 
the year is winter^: a winter so intense, that in lati- 
tude 68^, even French brandy freezes by the fire-ride^ 
Cradled, as it were, in the womb of Nature, and nur- 
tmred in the midst of privation, the name of want is 
yet scarcely known to the Greenlanders. The whale 
chiefly constitutes their food; as its oil furnishes 
them with light. And here, in a region, cold and 
sterile even to a proverb, and where the breath is 
visible to the eye, we behold men, whose virtues, in 
many engaging points, would honour the latitude of 
Italy. They have no laws ; no magistrates ; no dis- 
cipline; and they have little occasion for either. 
The head of every family is its father, magistrate, and 
sovereign r and the courts of equity and law reside 
in every house. Thefts are so little known amongst 
them, that locks and bolts are comparatively useless. 
In their conduct to the foreigners, who frequent their 
shores for their own purposes, however, they are not 
so scrupulous: but their urbanity towards them is 
said to equal that of any other nation. In their tem- 
peraments they are placid and content; and peculiarly. 
> Lieut. Parry. • Egede. Detcript. Greenland^ p. 21. 
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averse to altercation. They have no written laws 5 
yet they enjoy an almost perfect security of property j 
and a^e so attached to their coiuitry, relatives, and 
fiiends^ that no argument and no reward can induce 
them to leave their native shores. In the northern 
parts of this country there is little or no grass : — The 
peasants are, therefore, obliged to buy it from the 
southern parts, in order to put in their shoes to keep 
their feet warm.^ But, unlike the inhabitants t)f every 
other northern region, they have a fixed aversion to 
every kind of spirituous liquor. 

In the Arctic regions iron is found so soft and 
ductile, that it may be cut with a hard stone. TTie 
natives called glass ice ; when they saw a watch, 
they took it for an animal ; they could count only tp 
the number of their fingers ; and before they saw 
Captain Ross, they believed themselves to be the 
only inhabitants of the universe; and the globe, to be 
entirely composed of snow and ice, except the small 
portion they inhabited. . When they saw the English 
ships they took them for birds,^ having sails for wings : 
and they had no conception where they could come 
from, unless from the sun or the moon. 

The object of exploring the polar regions is to 
discover a nearer route to China, than by Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope. The latter of 
these routes is five thousand five hundred miles j 
by the polar one, if it exist, only two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-eight : a saving, therefore, would 
be effected of two thousand nine himdred and two 

> Egede, p. 44-7. 
» Ross's Voy. of Discoyery to the Arctic Regions, p. 93, &c. 4to. 
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BoHes : that 19^ more than oHe-balf of the whole dis- 
tance. 

In Prince Regent's Bay the vegetable prodiic- 
thms consist tmly %>t coarse grass, moss^ aivd heath. 
Tlie moss is used for fuel ; and^ when dried, and iia* 
met^^ed in whale oil^ is used for light. In the grass 
add heath are seen hares and other small animals.^ 
Whales are large and numerous; there are also a 
considerable number of black, white, and red loKes ; 
loid trade might extend itself in the teeth of seals and 
bears ; and in the ivory of sea uniooma, 

A green s^ is the most clear of ice^j a Mue one the 
fiillest: but Scoresby* ha« proved, that the existence <if 
land is not essentia for its production. In fine weather 
the water is so transparent,* that the bottom may be 
clearly seen, even at the deptii of fourteen fathoms. 
The icebergs themselves are frequently of a bright 
ver-^gris blue, varied with tints of red 5 some near 
thdr bases of a sea-green; with summits snow- 
irhite. One astonishing peculiarity of these regions 
consists in the n^omber of medusae. They are in-^ 
deed incalculabie. Tbey lie abmit a quarter of an 
inch from each other: and it has been calculated,^ 
that a ^ttbic naile of them contains not less than 
88,888,OOO,«»,OOO,O0O. 

At Ci^e Farewel^ the eye is presented with spiral 
rocks^ rising amid blue moimtains, striking die spec* 

t Ross, p. lid, 1S7. « Pttrctww' Pilgrtmes, vol. !». p. 664. 

% Memoil^of the Wemflcltn Society^ vol u. part ii. p. 2N. 
« Ellis's Voy. to tiudsou's Hay, p. 296. 5 Scorcsby. 

« iPickerSgill's MSS. Barrow, p. 322. 
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laior with ddigbt or wi(b horror^ in piH)portiQ]i to th« 
doudineBS or brilliaiicy of the sua. The ice^ in Att 
neighbouriiQod of these $ce»es^ its well us in Spiifczber'- 
gen, is frcsqiieatly shivered with the sousd^ w^ifbed 
from fire-arms. Similar effects^ from the coticlissioti 
of the a;ir, are witnessed among the Alps; and the 
report of a gun has the effiect of occasioning a fall 
of $now toa^KNltg the Himali^a motiutains. 

la tb^ vast reservoirs of ic^ in these sens^ myrindi 
of herrifigs seek refiige, for the pur{>06e of breeding 
in security* In. the middle of Mrinter, having dep©* 
fiked th^rspawn,* ttey quit their recesses; aiidpouir 
in yast cohinms along the coi^ts of Auteriea, Irdaodi 
and Great Britain; emitting briUiaiit reflections, like 
those of the ridnbow. In October they return Ca their 
icy hubitatioiis. 

Captain Parry passed tlirough Lancaster Sound; 
proceeded westward, running down the parallel of 
Itltitude 7^9'aiid arrived «t about 114° west longitaideb 
He took up his winter quarters in a harbour of Meli- 
ville IsUumL This, island he sii|>po9ed to be one hun« 
dred and fifty miles long, and from thirty i» forty 
liroad. lie £ttw many fragments of snow and ice, re- 
sembling what Frenimville^ beheU in other parts of 
the arctic regions, vit. steeples, towers, colomiades^ 
castle^ aiid fortresses. The animals, »een <>n tibis de- 
s<4ate opast, were deer, fo^es, white mice, and one > 
Anw^riom musk os:, having a mane lai^e and shaggy 
like that of a Ion, The vegetables cosksis^ed of grass, 

> Voy. to North Pole, p. 8. 
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poppies, and saxafrage in tufts and patclies : and the 
birds were the glaucus^ the king-duck^ and the ptar- 
migan. These birds were seen only in summer ; but 
owls, in full beauty of feather, were observed during 
the whole of their stay. 

XV. 

Europe, though it is the garden of the globe, has 
many variable climates. Tliat of the Netherlands is 
more remarkable for *^ moisture than for "warmth 5" 
and its principal celebrity is derived from the merit 
of its artists. Holland is cold to intemperance and 
humid to a proverb. Its painters are of a low and 
vulgar cast ; its writers in French and Latin removed 
from mediocrity; but it boasts not a single sculptor 
or musician: and only one poet. Denmark has_ a 
cold winter, a moist spring, and a temperate sum- 
mer; without a poet or a philosopher 5 with only one 
historian, and that credulous. Its literature is dull, 
meagre, and penurious ; and rendered still more te- 
dious and frivolous, by being so much infested with 
antiquarian research. 

It has been remarked,^ that the western shores of 
continents are more warm than eastern ones. An 
east wind is, in fact, dreaded in most countries. 
The cold is frequently intense in Kamschatka, when 
on the opposite shore of America it is comparatively 
warm. The western part of Iceland^ is free from 
those enormous glaciers and mountsdns of snow and 

> Hamboldu Dampier. 

3 Barrow's Polar Regioni, p. 372. 
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ice which so much deform the eastern shore ; and on 
the east coast of Britain a pea-blossom is scarcely 
known in May, while in the west, myrtles, and 
even Aischias, grow in the open air, throughout the 
winter. In this island, dry autumns and summers, 
with warm springs and abundant showers, have been 
the most remarkable for plentiful years : and, upon 
reference to meteorological observation, we shall 
find, that in those years western winds have princi- 
pally prevailed. In winter, the north and north-east 
winds are generally productive of frost, and a south- 
west wind of thaw. 

But climates frequently vary^ even in the same pro- 
vince ; a variation caused by soil, comparative ab- 
sence or prevalence of woods and stagnant waters^ 
the pernicious effects of which steam from vegetable 
and animal decomposed substances. 

In Canada the ground freezes so hard in winter, 
that no graves can be dug ; dead bodies are, there- 
fore, kept till the commencement of a thaw \ when 
the vegetation is so exceedingly quick, that the grass 
may be almost seen to grow. In other regions of 
America soil and heat produce an equal sterility, and 
moisture an equal luxuriance of growth ; but, for the 
most part, America has temperatures, differing from 
regions, occupying the same parallels of latitude. Its 
general climate is more islandic than continental; 
and yet its coldness and its moisture cannot be caused 
entirely by the proximity of two oceans; since we 
find islands in the Pacific, the Atiantic, and the Indian 
$eas, still warmer, and equally as dry. That America, 

VOL. III. N 
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if we except thse western coast^ is colder mA more 
moist, than corresponding latitudes^ in other conn- 
tries, is certaiat and that tho^e qualities may arisD, 
in some degree, put of the neighbourhood of two sudi 
vast oceans, as the Atlantic and Pacific, and a compa- 
rative height above the level of their surfaces, is 
liighly pix)babie. But tiiese causes are asasted in 
producing, their results by the vastness of the:forest8, 
the length and breadth of the*, rivers, the imperfect 
state of cultivation, the nature of tibe soil, and^crtain 
peculiarities of electrical phenomena, ^ 

In tropical climates, the flesh of animaU has neither 
the, succulence nor the flavour of those of Europe; 
but they abound vii cooling fruits. Insects, r eptiles^, 
birds, and some quadrupeds are, ajso, v^y vigorous^ 
and grow to a greatsize. The quadrupeds of Amae* 
rica are, however, not so ligurge, as those of correspondr 
ing latitudes in the Old World, though the reptiles 
are larger. Fishes, for the most part, attain the 
largest size and weightiest bulk, in cold and temr 
perate regions. Fishes, inhabitiiig a .peculiar ele* 
ment, are, to the human race, the most inndcent^ 
and not the least profitable, of animals : Hiey have 
no opportunity of giving offience, except thatoppor* 
tunity is sought by man himself. But in the boit 
climates of every continent, and almo^ of every 
island, man isannoy^ in a maunder, scarcely.to.be 
conceived by the more fortunate natives^ of Europe* 
The Philippine Islands are infested by large bats; 
Porto Bello with toads ; Egypt T^ith asp^ ; l^^souith 
^f Africa> Ai^a and Panama, wit]|i serpent^^^Guinm 
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With ants ; Guadaloupe with -^jjeetles ; and many parts 
of Africa wilJi innumerable loeu&ts. 

In respect to soil, we may obsa^ve, with the author of 
the '^ Spectacle de la Nature/' that though good soils 
^ield the most abundant harvests, in bad ones wild 
fowl is teore deljicate and wholesome ; game of a 
more delicious -flavour 5 fruits of a purer juice; and 
bees yield a better honey and a better wax. In hot 
soils vegetables are hard and strong, but not prolific ; 
in moist ones luxuriant and prolific, but neither 
strong nor liard. 

XVI. 

That climate has an effect upon the skin is evident 
from three circumstances among a multitude of 
othCTs: first, that if a native of Europe is in a hot 
climate, his children have darker complexions than 
his own. Secondly, that African children are bom 
white, continue so , one month, when they deviate to 
a pale yellow; after a time they become brown, 
then black, and, lastly, glossy and shuiing. Thirdly^ 
that the negro population, in American climates, 
grow gradually less black : and fourthly, that J'ews^ 
remari^able for marrying among themselves, in all 
ages and countries, are observed to be white in Eng.^ 
land; swarthy in Portugal; olive in America; and 
copper-colout^ in- Arabia. Europeans are white ; 
the Arabs, Persians and Chinese, brown ; the Ea'^t 
Indians copper coloured }■ and the Javans yellow^ 
The Moors are swarthy ; the Africans, under the 
line, black; and the natives of New South Wales 

N 2 
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of a dark chocolate. Grieenlandefs, when born^ are 
as white as we are; but they have a blue spot in 
ijieir skins^ sometimies above the loins^ and sometunes 
under, three quarters of an inch in diameter. As th^y 
grow up, this spot* gradually extends ovei* the whok 
body. Hitherto, we have paid too great a respect 
to colour. The time is, however, approaching, 
when prejudices of this kind will subside 5 and we 
^hall.know little or no distinction between white 
]|^ethren, black brethren, red brethren, or olive 
brethren. The age of prejudice, thank heaven ! is 
gradually passing away. 

The hombill seems to vary more with the latitude 
than the longitude : in Java and Sumatra its bill is 
so large, that it is called the rhinoceros; in the 
Philippines it decreases ; in Abyssinia it grows less ; 
in the Moluccas still smaller; and in the Manilla, it 
sinks into a mere protuberance; while the black- 
billed hornbill of Senegal has no protuberance at all. 

In Ashantee the crows have white rings round 
their necks, and the pigeons are green. Turtle doves 
in Europe are generally ash-coloured ; in Japan they 
are white ; and, at the Cape of Good Hope, blue. In 
America pelicans are brown; in Manilla of a rose 
colour ; in the Old World swans are invariably wliite ; 
in New. Holland more frequently black. In Europe; 
the bones of cocks boii white ; but among the Indian 
woods as. black as ebony. Many of these peculiarities 
may arise out of the food, which the respective 

Saabaye, p. 282. 
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ikuimals consume ; and have little conhexion, there- 
fore, with the subject of climate. 

In the old continents we find men varying in their 
colour, according to their relative latitudes ; but in 
America it is otherwise ; the natives of that vast con-^ 
tlnent, being, with small diversity of shades, of a red 
copper colour, from north to south, and from east to 
west. The Esquimaux, that freezes near the arctic 
pole; the western Indian, who sleeps upon leaves, and 
has the woods for his canopy; the Mexican, who bums 
between the tropics : the Peruvian, who sees'the sun, 
set behind the peaks of the Cordilleras; and thte 
Brazilian, who beholds it rising out of th^ bosom of 
the Atlantic, all bear the stamp of one original. There 
are no negroes under the Lyie, nor are there any 
whites either in the frigid or the temperate Zones : a* 
white face, a black breast, and a woolly head, are 
equally unknown. The American Indians are remark- 
able, too, for the thickness of their skins and the hard- 
ness of their fibres ; hence their comparative insensi-' 
biiity to bodily.pain. They are also distinguished by a 
mellifluous language, and a classical symmetry of struc- 
ture. Indeed, so beautiful are their forms, that when 
the celebrated American painter. West, saw the Apollp 
Belvidere at Rome, so struck was he with the resem- 
blance, that he instantly exclaimed, '^^ How like a 
young Mohawk warrior !" When the Italians h^ard 
this exclamation, they were mortified: but, upon the 
p£unter's describing the elasticity of their limbs ; 
their dexterity with the bow -and arrow, and their' 
indications of conscious vigour ;= and when he assured 



iJmn, that he had often seen them stand in ^eyerf 
attitude of the ApoUe^with their eye folloirmg tb^ 
anowj just discharged from the how, they were recon- 
ciled ito the exclamation of the psuiater, and felt nK 
the vali)e of the criticism.^ 

From the complectual diversities^ alluded tOj has 
ari^^i the belief^ that the whole human race hav^ aot 
sprung from one original ; but that either two* species 
werc^xreated^ one with hiur, and the other with wool | 
or^ thi^ as many -men were created as there are dif* 
lerent colours ; with some sd^waaces for partial 
£iiadea« Others^ on the other Iiand, contend^ that 
tibese diversities are merely varieties of one species^ 
m in vc^ge^tables mauy varieties of one plant derive^ 
their distipguishing features from the soil, the culfure^ 
or the climate. 

M. 9aillie^ has asserted^ that there is only on^ 
thirty-second of difference betvfeen the ^xtr^me o^ 
summer he^t and the extreme of winter cold^. In tfa^^, 
pkal ragipus spring hc^ns at tiie end of Seplemb^^ 
wmmer in December j autumn in March ; apd winter^ 
in Jun^. In the northern latitudes tiiis order is re*, 
versed $ and in their summco* the heat^ oc^asio^ed- 
l^ thf constant pres^ice of the sun^ is temperedf 
hy the large quantity .(^-caloric, abs^bed by the* 
mas^e^-Qf ice and snow^ as they pass from^ a firm 
to a fluid state. The beech grows to the fi%- 
sevei^h degree of latitude; the oak reaches sixty; the 
<5berry aiid ^pple sixty-three;- the osier, willow^ and 
quii^e sixty-six; the fir sixty-eight j the pine sixty- 

> Life o§ West. * Lettres sur Tori^ite des 8deaoei, p. 292. 
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liiMe;' jmdtthelbiil'di seventy :— ^Swietimes in tUs lati- 
tMe the ooM is so extremely rigofoas^ Aat the sap 
of .^e trees freeze^ when they snap with a loud 
aotee« 

XVIIi 

Swedm has long, eold, and ckeary winters. In the 
north prevMl several weeks (^ total darkness in win- 
tger; white in tlie summer the sun is frequently seen at 
midnight. Many parts of this country are equal to any 
pieture, the imagination can present. Acerbi was de* 
lighted with thein; he seemed to be transported to a 
new world, ai^ to have been suddenly cast upon an 
eaehaated island. Upon one in the lake of PaUia- 
jet^ he and his companion passed the most agreel^ 
ble hours. The scenery there resembles firiry land. 
Thefishof thelake furnished their table; they procured 
g9me from the woods : they fished, hunted, bathed, and 
amused themselves in drawing landscf^es, coUectbg 
plante and insects, and in contemplating the sun 
making his daily circle round the horizon, withotll 
onc^ bathing himself, as it were, in the bs^n. 

In former tunes, the accomplishments of a Swede 
were to fight valiantly; to sit a horse well; to be an. 
adept at swimming; to be skilfid at thfe oar ; to be a 
good skaiter; a good archer; to play ai chess; and 
to know the names of the stars. Boasting in later times 
(tf several literary societies and meaof scienee, Sweden 
has pmttuced some good poets, and several eminent 

* f • 39. vol. 11. 4to. 
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statesmen. Liiiuifleus and PuflGendorf al<me were raP 
fident to redeem even Kamscbatka from the im- 
putation of barbarism. ..Prussia has odd winters^ 
moist summers, and a rainy autumn. Without, a 
painter, a sculptor, or an architect, this country owes 
most of its literary reputation to the poet Ramler. 
Austria is mild, yet exposed to intemperate winds. 
Its literature^ for the most part, is Ingotted and. meta- 
physical; dull and pedantic. Russia has every 
climate; from the moss and snows of Siberia to the 
olives of the Taurida; from the wastes of the tein- 
fdeer, to the wastes of the camel. With this diver- 
sity of soil and season, it abounds in little, either of 
leAming, science, or imagination; though in the hum- 
ble merit of imitation, it surpasses every other coun-. 
try in the world. Hungary has such a cUi^ate and 
such a soil, that a traveller was induced to declaim, 
that, out of Hungary, ^^ there is no living; ^ if there 
is living, there is no life.*' This country is remarka* 
ble for the multitude of its Roman and Qrecian coins 
and medals. 
Switzerland; 

There, 1e?el with the ice— ribb'd bouDd, 

The yellow harvests glow; 
And vales with purple viues are crowo'd. 

Beneath impeodiug snow. 

Helen Maria ff^iUiams, 

Wearily, in general, the unpolished organs of a rude 
and unlettered people, this country boasts the pro- 
duction of patriots equal to those of Rome and 
Greece; and of writers, scarcely to be equalled in 
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their several branches. Being a country where attri- 
culas grow wild among moss^ half covered with i<^, 
summer and winter may be traced on the opposite 
sides of the same mountain: and it is no uncomtnon 
eircumstance to gather flowers with one hand and 
snow with another ! 

In the south of France the temperature of the 
air> and the mildness of the climate, render the 
towns and cities highly agreeable to reside in, and 
exceedingly conducive to the restoration of health. 
And yet it formed a subject of complaint to Rous- 
seau,*" in one of his letters to Malesherbes, that the 
French had little taste for Nature, and still less 
for landscape. -In the beautiAil parts of literature, 
France is superior to England ; but decidedly inferior in 
point of morals, politics, and philosophy. From Lyons 
to Bourdeaux and thence to Thoulouse, the climate b 
the climate of Paradise. The moon rises, for the most 
part, in cloudless splendour; and the sun sinks with 
all the rich tienture of an Italian atmosphere. 

Portugal has an exquisite climate: her mom^ 
ings being delightful, and her evenings truly en- 
chantmg. She boasts of two himdred fine days in 
the course of the year! In poetry Camoens is her 
principal glory; and that poet she would not rescue 
from a life, not of comparative poverty, but of abso- 
lute want ! Her rank in science is ^f the third order. 

There are parts of Spain, which would seem, in 
some de^ee, to corroborate the hypoth^is of the 
Abb^ du Bos. Justin* said of the Iberians, that they 

1 IHis fortior taciturnitatis cura qu^m Titae. 



vffa:e w ulwh ^&M of JftrfngiMr ffravity^ a^i, s^oi^ 
p^^Q{i$ are oC loeing their lives* This c|iw»?ter jif«r 
plies^ in a, grieat mea9ure^ to thi^ijf \iigj!^e»4^t^ 
lAvy,^ too, 9aid bf the m<^^^ C^talfWi&o^y tbat it 
Wa» more di^ult t^ dis^irHi^ tl^ap to. d^troy th^p :— a 
remark equally applicable to the qio4*^ni C9tf^iliaiiS4 
Tfaie$^ iji^twc^ are not iosulfttioii^. Otiiiqcs iqif ht 
be brought from the vaj'ious proviaces oC !&u?o{Hei 
l^t. sjoi^ely Montesquieu, were he now Uviag, coiold 
not M^pose, that the modem FrencJi.bear any re-r 
sembtance to the natives of G^nl ; when the Franks 
possessed ^em^elves of the west purt of *at ^untry ) 
the Burgundians of the east ; an4 the Visigoths of 
the north. And yet his hypoth^is would implyi die 
argimi^nt. . . v . . , 

* Spain hfi4 a.cUmate for the best painter wd the rich- 
edt poet ;. whi^e, H^literatu*^ i^ copious in every de- 
pi^rtment,^ ^Kcep$ ,tbo$e of science and philosi^hy. Jt is 
a' <^ountty formerly romantic for its chivalry j the beauty 
of its wonienj bxkA the pride of its ancestry. In latter 
da^ it has become a prey to all the evils of a foreign and 
domestic de^potiain^ It is a .country, wjiich nothing 
hut a bad goyemment coul4, in any way, impoy@|^ish \ 
Few climates have been more celebrated, than that 
of Italy ; a country celebrated for its specimens of art ; 
its ancient love of liberty ; and its modem patience 
under tyranny. Taiii are the inhabitants in the nndst 
of poverty) and lusfitrious against the lessons of disease. 
The general climate of Italy, however, has been much 

» Feros gens nnUam esse vitam sine armfs patat. 



mtscoDceired. tt is not so fimmrable for zstrctio* 
mical observation as England ; Engfemd ha^'mg ikibre 
ci^r days and nights : ^ine^ it is subject to fceqideht 
ftgs in summer j nnd to rain' ib winter. When.&tr 
#mo9pli«^isi clear, hOwehrer, the skies are transcend*: 
ant: sometimes like pearls and* «Uver; -and in the 
e^eaings like buroidhed gold« Piedmont ^ beaut^l^ 
ao fhiitful, and ^bounding in every luxury of' life, 
boasts a climate, superior to that of Italy in general y 
andyet — ^who can refrain from expressing astonfehment 
and indignation^ when he recollects, that neither a 
painter, nor an hti^torian^ and only one poet^ of emi- 
nence were ever bom in the countity ! 

— — — She pines beneath the brightest likies^ 
In Nature's richest lap I 

Thebes^ has produced her Pindar ; Cappadocia its 
Strabo and Pausanias ; its Basil and Gregory Nazian-. 
zen; Bristol has redeemed its character by its^ 
Chatterton and its Southey^ but Piedmon*!r— she is. 
a di^;r ace to her climate ! 

XVIII. 

It is remarked by Tacitus, that the ancient Germans, 

dividing their year into three seasons, had no idea of 

autumn. That season, on the contrary, was better 

esteemed in aucient Thessaly, than either summer or 

I Victor Alfieri. Bom at Asti, Jan. 7tby 1749. 
.« Abdera and Thebes were bye- words for stupidity; and yet the former 
produced Protagoras, Anaxarchus, and Democritus; and the latter, 
Bacehus, Cadmtts, Amphion, Hercules, Hesiod^ Pindar, and Plutarch, 
E^pamiopiidas^ nd Pdofddas. 
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spring; being remarkable for its long continuance, 
and its brilliant skies. 

Though the summers in the Crimea are variable, 
the autumns pestilential, and the winters rigorous, the 
springs are highly delightful. The hills are covered 
with sheep ; the air is mild ; the sky serene ; and the 
wild vine mingles in the hedges with the arbutus and 
jessamine. Flowers of every colour spring up in 
myriads ; the perfumes, which ravish the senses, are 
unequalled by those of any other country in Europe ; 
while the soil is capable of producing every descrip- 
tion of fruit, that grows in France, Italy, or Greece. 

The climate of the Dardanelles is delightful in the 
extreme ; while the seasons of Syria may be said to 
be separated by hours; for so many varieties of 
climate are felt, in a short space of time, that the 
Arabian poets figuratively observed, *^ that the Sannin 
bears winter upon its head ; spring on its shoulders ; 
and autumn in its bosom ; while summer lies sleeping^ 
at its feet." 

The Morea has a climate temperate and agreeable. 
From April to August there is seldom rain : the most 
agreeable season is winter : the stars shed a golden 
light, unknown in ruder climates : its skies are ex- 
ceedingly brilliant : and the water of its coasts, and of 
the Archipelago, is of a deep azure. 

Mytilene was celebrated for its wine, its climate, 
and its women. The birth-place of Arion and Rt- 
tacus, Phanios, Sappho, and Theophrastus, it was 
worthy of being the occasional residence of Aristotle 
and Epicurus. Fragments of the fiAest marble attest 
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its ancient magnjificence. Croto was siaid^ in ancient 
times^ to have been remarkably conducive to the 
strength of men, and the beauty of women. The Isle 
of Samos consists of rocks, mountains, and precipices, 
interspersed with pines, mulberries, and olives, grow* 
ing over mines and quarries of white marble. Thun* 
der-storms in this island are more frequent in winter 
than in summer. Samos was so fertile and beautiful, 
that Horace applies to it the epithet concinna} The air 
in the Isle of Siphnos was so pure, that men lived 
longer on that island, than in any other of the Greek 
republics: and Rhodes, an island once so cele- 
brated for its roses, had so mild a climate, that there 
was not a day in the year, in which the sun did not 
shine upon it. Pindar called it the daughter of Venus 
and the wife of Apollo. 

The climate of Crete is as delightful, as its con- 
stitution was formerly excellent. Its winter of two 
months resemble the May of England and the April 
of Italy* The rest of the year is a continued suc- 
cession of fine days and brilliant nights. In the 
day, the sky is cloudless; in the night, a count- 
less profusion of stars, whose brilliancy is seldom 
obscured by vapours, renders the season of sleep 
more beautiful than the splendour of the day. Hence 
it was called ^^ Macarias, the happy Island/' The 
ancients might well fable this country to be the birth- 
place of Minerva, the cradle of Jupiter, and the 
theatre, in which he consummated hb nuptials : The 
favourite haunt of Cybele y and on whose enchanting 
shores the Dardan hero was so anxious to erect a city. 

lEpiit. xi. 1.2. 
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. I have always^ esteemed tllat pi^eage ese of 
the most afiiectiiig in all Vir^^ where Eneas^^rfle^ 
haidng made ^ood .faig> leading, erected a fort; 
and^l^t houses $ whsmy aifte^'his Gompaniond had 
h^fan to eultin^te the soil, and he bad turned his 
thoughts, tbwai^.legislatliig for his^ittle^blbny/by 
dividing the lapdi^ ptsomotitig' marriages^ and eiiact- 
Ultglaivs^ beisrepresenl^d; as fifiding himsdf under 
the necessity- of qtti^ng theistaiid, and of seeking 
ius, immune : in anoth^r c^nti^ ! '^'For his corn was 
Uigfated^ and^his grass was^ parched ; his trees de- 
voured by caterfullars^^and his eompanions in danger 
andinjexile^failing every day d^6m fevers, occasioned 
by ncudoos vn^urs* 

XIX.. '.- ... „• : 

' Upoli qmtting Greece We may remctrk, that though, 
for the most^piui;^ it was sterilte ; yet it was die land of 
fre^nt and the arts. Sicily, on the other hmd, 
was so fertile, that it was called the granary of Rome. 
There is, in fact, not a wealthier soil in the whote cir- 
eumference^ of- the- globe : ; and yet what a nursery of 
tyrant» it has always been4" \'' - > 

The tepufoiic- of Satt Marino affiirds nolhiiig, by 
*whichiwe may acotiralefy judge- of the effect'- df 
climateY but it proves how compatible Imppitiess 
is witii. a sterile solly and^ an elevated regioh; 
TIds Bmail republic, ^tandi^g upon an indiu^ted 
^and-n)ok>^ has neither sail>^cMmlvtey' lioih eprifag* 
wacterito^boasl^ but ii hasi in<fependmcfe imd'liappf-' 
ne^ It^xxiinsisti^ of an abrupt mottntahi/ surtbtuided 



Vy sf^l C!»gg lyi»« ^*wiwl it ; €ii,v3doped, for the 
mpc^ p^rt^.m clQUds ; witb, Bt^bel^ a flower nar a ri- 
vulet; and frequei^Uj^ eavered with, dnow^ while the 
country b^n^olli gkmn ndth aJt^mate shade ^md smi^ 
shme. This repuhUfi^oaeesi its origtetD.^iie cireum- 
stiuic§ of a Dalniatim.havmg fixedi^ii this €ra§^, 
^niaenc^ for a . l^npUage. paving obtinned, dm^g 
die .epurse q^a Ic^ lift^ a Ug^ reput^idn for sanctity^ 
n^ny religipfos^ petsoti^ cesoisted to him ; and having 
effected what ^ iworid regarded a miracle^ the prin-' 
cfess oj| t^ countiy ga^ him the entire property of 
^emoimtiiin* FrQnit}»stiiiie the eminence in^^reased 
in. population; and a repuhUcan. form of governm^t 
was institut0d^ which :e9d$t6 ei^ at the present dajri 
an interval of one thtosand three hundred years hsar^ 
iag elapsed i^ince its creation. The history 6f thi« 
uniqi;^ i^epul^c cooipriases only seven fdlio pagea. 
The ^st eummeniorates the.origin : tibe secondt re^ 
cords the purl^lmse of a castle (A.D: 1100)^ the tfah^ 
the purchase of anpth^ ca^tjie (A J). llfjO) • . the 
fourth mentjions a ^ajr,(^t>^ 146P)ji in whiqb tU^ in- 
hfibijiaiM^ as$ist;^ PopQ Pius IL. against one of the 
lords of Rimini; and for which they rfeceived four 
small castles in recompense. The fifth gives an ac- 
count of theii* territories, reverting to its anQi^i:^t 
limits : thf^ sixth .records some . (rf, th«i intrlgufis M 
C^dinal Alberom to overturn the republic: = tlw^ 
seventh and niost iilterestirig pag'^j, reeords a prbjiosi-' 
tion, that vi^as maiie to tiiem by 'Napoleon Bi^pna- 
parte, of increasing their territory ; which^ in confpr- 
mity to ancient principle^ they had the magnanimity 
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to refiise. Tfaus^ ampng precipice, the natives of Sari 
Marino, five thousand four hundred in number,^ enjoy 
a. liberty and a tranquillity, entirely unknown in any 
other part of the world ! The natives of this republics 
seem to be indebted for a great portion of their happi- 
ness to three peculiar regulations : viz,, the commis- 
sary, who pronounces judgment, must always be a 
foreigner, a doctor of laws, and resident only three 
years. The physician must be thirty^five years of 
age, and remain only three years : and the school- 
master is chosen for the purity of his morals, hiis hu- 
manity, mildness of temper and useful knowledge. 
One of the chief doctrines, he is called upon to instil 
into the minds of his pupils, is to make them satisfied 
with their condition ; to love their country as their 
own house, and their fellow citizens as their own 
femilies* Thus situated, and thus educated, the in- 
habitant of San Marino thinks that every thing, which 
is valuable, is centered on his native rock.^ 

> Moos. Aogostus Frederick Crome, In bis general new of the rela- 
tive political strength of European nations, states, that the republic of 
San Marino is in extent about eighteen English square miles ; that it 
has six thousand inhabitants, and a public revenue of fifty thousand 
Rhenish florins. 

« Boccaliui fables,* that a difference arose in Parnassus, on the subject 
of precedence, between Juliano Corbelli, doctor of law at San Marino» 
and the Baron of Bisagnano. This difference was referred to the congre- 
gation of ceremonies, who decreed, that Corbelli being bom in a free 
country was to walk hand in hand with kings; and, therefore, to take, 
precedence of any baron or even prince, born in a country, where liberty 
was unknown. 

" ■ ' ' ' • J. — ' ■ — - 

• Adie. Parnasa. vii. 
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Wifli these detached people we may, notinappro-' 
priately, associate the natives of St. Kilda. St. Kilda 
is a lai^ge rock, five miles in circumference, rising out 
of a sea that never sleeps: and against which the . 
waves dash with tremendous fury. Though this rock 
is insulated from land several leagues, it has wells of 
the purest water* The natives are -described as being 
models of simplicity and innocence. Envy^ jealousy, 
and ambition are totally unknown amongst them. 
They have no money; but barter with fowls, and 
feathers. Solan geese, and birds' ieggs. Bred in social 
affection, they are mild and humane; and when 
sailors are wrecked upon their shore, they pay them 
all possible attention. They are, also, extremely sen- 
sible to the charms of poetry and vocal music. 

The greatLoo-choo Island is, abo, fortunate m many 
respects. It lies out of the usual track of trading ships : 
it has no want df foreign commodities; and produces 
nothing to tempt the avarice of strangers. The inha-' 
bitants have no arms ; and -no money : and, like the 
arctic higUanders^ of Baffin's Bay, cannot be made to 
understimd the natiu'e of war. Ksempfer relates, that 
they are all either fishermen or husbandmen ; that 
they lead a contented life; are cheerfiil and affection- 
ate ; and that afler their daily work is done, they take 
their children and wives into the fields ; where they 
sit ; drink a little rice liquor ; and play Upon musical 
instruments. Hall's account of this interesting people 
is equally picturesque and engaging. The Deity is. 

« Vide Ross's Voy. of Disc, to Arctic Regions,.4to. p. 135. 
VOL. III. O 



known |to tbem by Ihe name of Bo6sa^: bat ikm^ ii 
potbiog in the climate of this island to make tb^ ii|* 
habitants ^iser^ bet^ter^ or more happy^ than tbeur 
neighbours ; and yet tb^y are so. 

XX. 

Of the climate of England^ much has been said by 
those^ who have written on the subject. For my owii 
pai% my Leliusi I am persuaded, that you are w^U 
contested with it ; being thoroughly convinced, that 
Bishop Berkely was justified in saying, that groyep 
and meadows were no where in such perfection as in 
England ; ^md that Chiurl^ II. was equt^ly correct, 
when he declared, tl^at a gentleman might walk out 
oftener and with ^eater comfort in England, than in 
ai^ other country of Europe. Let us, therefore, 
a^^pt our wishes to our climate ; rather than presunift 
to eKpect> that Nature will adapt our climate to our. 
w]3hes: and the more so, since even in the ageofEUza- 
beth> the best compliment, ever paid to any climate in 
the world, was paid to this 2 viz. *' That it was too. 
pure fyr a slave to breathe in.^" Britons ! remembw^ 
that lil^erty is not only ycnu' birth-right, but the bitth^ 
right of your children. Be, therefore, neither cheated, 
oanted, coaxed, nor conquered out of it It is mor^ to 
be valued than beauty, manners, wealth, rank, power, 

1 Clifford's Vocabulary of the Loo-choo language. 

< For some curious observations^ relatiFe to tbe weatlier of these 
islands, vide Lieut. Macke»zie's System; discoFered in 1816-1817. 
He makes the cycle complete in fifty*fonr years. 

s 2. RiabworOit p« 4fl. 
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' ah! more to be prized thmi life itself. It is tbe gem 
of all mental ornaments; and th^ whole nniverse has 
nothing to codipare to it^ either in grandeur or in 
beauty. 

In this part of my subject^ I shall take leave to 
record the very extraordinary season of 1818 and 
1819. The year 1817 had been remarkable for its 
violent storms, inundations and earthquakes. The 
mountain of Hausniek, in Ut)per Austria, sank into 
a lake; the lake of Porciano, in the territory of 
Ferentino, Itrfy^ became dry; flames issuedotitof a 
bed of sulphur, near S^bourg, in Bavaria; and « 
\vhole moimtain in the bailiwick of Rattenburg, feS 
into a valley, which stretched at its feet. The sum- 
mer of 1818 was the most delightful, in respect 
to weather, ever remembered in this cpuntry. The 
days were so mild, so pure, so radiant; tod the 
evenings so serene ; that it might be said, that Eng- 
land, for onie season, was converted into Italy ! In 
August, such was the dryness of the air, that the 
leaves fell fr^n the trees, as in autumn ; the harvest 
moon being the diird of a series of ten ye»rs, in 
which it proves most beneficial to farmers. During 
these remarkable heats, it was observed, that they 
were nearly equal in many European latitudes ; the 
thermometer of Reaumur standing at the same point 
at Romie, Madrid, Vienna, and Berlin. In Novem- 
bOT the narcissus was seen to bloom in Hampshire ; 
in other districts grass was mown; tod, in others, 
wheat was seen coming into ear. Indeed, a miracle 
seemed to be effec^ied in the vegetable world, almost 

o 3 
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every day. In the county of Perth, garden straw- 
berries were in full blossom; the berries of th« 
arbiHus were ripe; the buds of many forest trees 
swelled, and those of many hazel bushes expanded; 
tulips appeared in leaf above the ground ; and sweet 
pease and mignionette were luxuriantly in flower. 
In December, tulips were seen in Scotland, five 
inches in height ; flowers of ten weeks' stocks, and 
marigolds, were as fresh and vigorous as in August : 
on Wanstead Flats, in the county of Essex, leaves of 
lime-trees fully expanded ; a snow^drop was in blos- 
som ; and swallows seen. At Appledore, in Devon- 
shire, a second crop of apples were gathered, fiill 
grown, the tree being in bloom, when the former 
crop was gatheried. Near Plymouth, jonquils, hya- 
cinths, anemonies, pinks, stocks, and monthly roses 
bloomed in great perfection; there were, also, ripe 
raspberries. In the fields and hedges violets, hearts'- 
ease, : purple vetches, red-robins, and other flowers 
blossomed ; the oak and elm retained much of their 
foliage: and birds were sometimes heard, as if it 
were spring ; and on the 24th, a robin's nest, with 
four young ones, nearly fledged, were found in the 
thatch of a poor man's cottage at Hemington^ near 
Salisbury. During the first six days in January, the 
air was calm, but foggy ; the wind fluctuated between 
the south and east; from the 7th to the 14th, fell 
several heavy showers; but, during the month, 
there were not less than twelve serene days, and 
no show had fallen from the commencement of 
the winter. On Eskdale Moor, in Cumberland, a 
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young b^ood of red grouse were hatched ; and by 
the 24th^ they were able to fly. In the first week of 
February, bean plants were firom ten to twelve inches 
high^ with all their perfection of foliage, similar to 
what they are in June. The German tamarisk was 
observed in full bloom, and in the beginning of the 
month, the blossoms of the erica herbacea began to 
open. In Sweden and Norway there was neither 
frost nor snow; and in Russia great inconvenience 
was felt from that want of regular intercourse be- 
tween one province and another, which snow, firozen, 
cont^butes so much to &cilitate. In Savoy, not only 
Mount St. Gothard and the Simplon were crossed 
without difficulty, but even Mount St. Bernard. In 
the beginning of February, too, several swallows 
were seen in the gardens of the Tuilleries at Paris. 

Such was the season in Europe during the winter 
of 1818 and 1819. But of all climates the island of 
Teneriffe ^presents the most delightful; since it is 
suited to the wheat and vines of Europe; the bread- 
tree of Otaheite; the coflFee-tree of Arabia; the figs of 
India; plants common to Jamaica and to Lapland; 
the cinnamon of the Moluccas; the cocoa of Ame- 
*rica; the date of Provence; the laurels of Italy; the 
olives of Greece; and trees, resembling the oaks of 
Thibet. 

XXI. 

Montesquieu used to observe, that " Germany was 
the country to travel in; Italy to sojourn in; England 
to think in; and France to live in.''— ^Tbnpora mu- 
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iantur! And Pompey Ifeing^ one day, on a vbft to 
Xfucuttns, at Tusculum, enquired of that general^ ho# 
he could be so absurd^ as to make his villa fit only 
for a summer residence. *^ What?" saidLucuHuswith 
a smile, '^ do you imagine, that I have less sense, Ihati 
storks and cranes? shall they change l^ir habita- 
tions with the season, and Lucullus remain in onie 
residence all the year'?" 

Since th^i the emoluments of Natnre are not to be 
enjoyed, to the fullest advantage, all the year, I woHld 
In this aspire to imitate the conduct of Lucuttus. 
January, therefore, I would spend in Portugal 5 Fe- 
bruary in the Madeiras; and March in Spain. April 
in Sicily; May in Lapland; June in Italy; July in 
Switzerland; and August in France. Septembel* in 
England; October among the variegated forests of 
America; November in Crete; and December in the 
Mauds of the Cape de Verd. 

XXII. 
We have now travelled the globe; firom east to 
west; from south to north. Noticed every descrip- 
ti(m of climate; alluded frequently to the naturid 
productions of the various soils; traced men iii va* 
rious stages of society; and noticed many of theif 
peculiar customs. What is the result? We find, that 
in islands, and in countries the most beautifiil,'as well 

> Tb^frwt kbam of Tmaiy, at well as the ptment .eaperon of 
Chii»» were aoctutonitfd to thmag^ tbdr raiMimei, iM^onUig to tlit 
teasoDs. 
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a8 tai lh(»i$5 tbie most savdge tod ferlorti^ great crimes 
(^sgt^ace the hthlibitents. In dome islswlti, where Na- 
tter is most luxuriaiit and profuse, we observe, TOt 
didy no gi^nius, but no humanity. The same may 
^^iqiially be s^plied, Whethfef those islands aire in the 
d^Spdy temperate, or the torrid zones/ There aite 
dtferenc^s in their manners; and modifications in 
dife display of thfeir mental capacities: but for the 
causes of all these, we mUst look to othef reasons 
liMm to those, i^^isiilg fii'om J^e diflfeifeiice of climate. 
For whence proceeds it, that, in Persia and Ai^bia, 
pretty is idmost diaracteristii^ of the peiople; aiid yet 
a Egypt, nearly ih the sam^ parallel of latitude, 
tiimigh it is, as it were, the eldest of nations, not one 
idtogle poet has. ever beeh khown in the eoimtry! 
-Then as to timeg and seasons s Orpheus lived in the 
in&ncy, as it were, of the human mind; Euripides in 
the vigour of Grecian liberty: Virgil in the morning 
of Roman slavery: Boethius in the evening of learn- 
ing; Dante in the darkness of violence and supersti- 
tion ; and Camoens in the dawn of maritime discovery. 
Genius depends, then, not on climates, nor on coun- 
tries; on times, nor on seasons. It no where rises or 
falls with the barometer. It is the gift of Nature 
only; and its developments depend on an infinite 
variety of circumstances. 

Arguing on the principles of Montesquieu, Raynal, 
Winkleman,^ Du Bos, and other plausible writers, it 

> Wiokieman iosisu^ that Englishmeii are incapable of much excel- 
lence in paintins ; not only from natural incapacity, but from the unfii- 
Tonrable nature of their climate ! 
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would be impossible to account for that disliiict 
.variation^ which is observed in the dispositions^ 
habits, and genius of those people, residing on the 
opposite banks of frontier rivers 5. on the transverse 
sides of high mountains; and particularly of the same 
people, at different periods of their history. Of this 
the ancient and the modern Greeks afford a curious 
exemplification. Both enjoyed the same soil, and 
the same climate; yet the former as much excelled 
^the latter, as purple and white surpass yellow and 
brown. 

An artist may yet enliven the forests of Amaiea> 
or the solitudes of Siberia: a Gessner may soothe 
the savanni^s of Africa; a Raphael may delineate 
near the wall of China; a Falladio may adorn tlie 
l^u*bour of St. Peter and St. Paul: and even a New- 
ton may arise in Inland. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Of all the passions, which derive additional force 
from scenery, none experiences a greater accession 
^than Love; thdt noble feeling of the heart, which 
Plato calls ^^ an interposition of the Gods in behalf 
of the young." A passion celebrated by all, yet truly 
felt by few. ^^ Dost thou know, whajt the nightingale 
said to me?" says a Persian poet; ** what sort of a' 
man art thou, that canst be ignorant of love?" 
Rather would I enquire, ^^ what sort of a man art 
thoii^ that canst be capable of love ?" Since, though 
of all the passions it is the most productive of delight, 
it is the most unfrequent of them all. How many of 
us feel the passions of hatred and revenge, of envy 
and desire, every day ! But how few of us are capa- 
ble of feeling an ardent affection, or of conceiving an 
elevated passion ! That was not love, which Maho- 
met felt for Irene; Titus for Berenice; Catullus for 
Lesbia; or Horace for Lydia^: and though Anacreon 
is never weary of boasting his love, the gay, the 

r > In Shakespeare how delicately is lore delineated in Twelfth Night; 
and in Cymbeline. That of the beautiful, and I had almost said disgntt- 
ing^ Jnliet has nothing to compare with it. 



frantic Anacreon never felt a wound. Homer, how- 
ever, was sensible, of all the delicacy of affection; and 
he paints the difference, alluded to, in the examples 
of Helen and Paris; and Hector and Andromache; 
while he makes even the savage Achilles alive to the 
purity of honourable passions 

Tbe wife, whom choice and passion doth approve. 
Sure every wise and worthy man will love t 

//.iz. 1.450. 

£uri}ttdes, too^-^tlie poet of the heart,*— declaree^ 
AlKt love would of itself induce us to adore a deitjr» 
even in a country, peopled by atheists. But the 
Greeks, generally speaking, were aliiiost as much 
strangers to legitimate love, as die barbarians, they 
affected to despise. The passion of Siappho ^as 
nothing but an ungovernable fever of desire ; though 
the fragment^ she has left; has been so long, so ofte% 
and so widely celebrated, that the world imagines 
die Was the essence of love ! As a poem it hag been 
unjustly ceidbrated ; (if I may venture to differ from 
so admirable a critic as Longinus';) because it has 
been celebrated, far beyond its merits : and even as a 
fittthful picture of desire, it has nothing to compare 
with a poem of Jayadeva. ^^ ITie palms of her hmd$ 
Mpport her aching temjHea, pale as the crescent riMng 
Bi eve. ' Heri! Hefi!' thus she meditates on thjf name^ 

1 It is astonishing, that not only Longinns, but Addison and Da Bos, 
hvf^ isiilen into this iUegttimate esthiiriasm. One #onM refdly tfup^ose, 
t]|«tMmeof thtm cwA^, bjr«ny inpliMtidB, haire kiliidw]ilb«A«|lMiNl, m 
which this celebrated ode was wiitten. 



ttsifsfm ^weregmi^kd; und she wef6 JfyHtg thfoHgh iky 
isA$ence\ She rends her lochs; shepemts; shehtmMts 
iiwriioulatefy; ^e trembles; she pinm^ she moves jfhmi 
fikboe to pkboe ; she closes her mfes ; she rises ogttin ; she 
faints ! In such afauer oflove^ she may live^ ohl teles'" 
tkdphysman^ tfthou administer the re^netfy; bui^shomldA 
thou, be nnkindf her malady will be 'desper^xte*' 

Heron has preserve an Indian Botig> transta^ed by 
a Caitab^ Indian, Who had acquired the £kigli^ Vsstk^ 
guage at WilUamsburg, more simple 5 but far mor^ 
flirting to the mind and hemtv ^^ I was walking in 
the shade of a grove, in the morning dew. I met 
my fimcy. She talked with her smiling lipg to me. I 
gave her no answer. She bade me speak out my 
mind ; ^' Bashful face spoils good intent/' Tliat 
cheered my heart. But when my love is gone from 
my side»*-T-then my. heart feints^ and is low." 

11. 

Terence paints s^fection in the sc^ie between Pam- 
philus andiGlyc^a: — and when Ph«dria is taking 
leave of his mistress, how natural are his exhortations. 
^* Love me by day and by night 5 but when you are 
in the society of that soldier, seem as if you were 
absent. Dream of me ; expect me 5 think of me 5 
hope for me ; take delight in remembering me ; let 
me always be in your imagination ; and let me reign 
in your souly as you reign in mine*^ *' The picture of 
Jayadeva^ it is true, is drawn with force and with all 

1 Cam milUe isto prseseDS, absens ut sies; 
Dies Doctesque ^upm-wtt^ &c. Eun, aei i. tc. 2. 
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the wild irregularity of the passion itself; but what 
has desire to do with the passion of love ? That 
mild and elegant afiection, which sinks the deepest 
where it shews itself the least : that curiosa felicitas 
of the heart, which can animate only the wise, the 
-elegant, and the virtuous : that sacred passion, which . 
bestows more rapture than perfumes, than sculpture, 
than painting, than landscape, than riches, than 
honours, and all the charms of p*oesy, united in one 
general combination. Read the ode of Sappho, and 
the fragment of Jayadeva, my Lelius, again and 
again, and tell me, if you are half so agreeably attract- 
ed to their merits, as to those of the following beauti- 
fill indication of elevated attachment ? The feeling, 
which this exquisite morceau expresses, must be felt 
by every woman, who aspires to the passion of love, 
or the name of love is prostituted, and its character 
libelled. 

Go> yoath belo¥*d, in distant glades 

New friends, new hopes, new joys, to find ; 
Yet sometimes deign, 'mid fairer maids. 

To thinly on her thoaleav*8t behind. 
Thy lore, thy (ate, dear youth, to share. 

Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may'st grant this humble pray*r. 

Forget me not — forget me not. 

Yet should the thought of my distress 

Too painful to thy feelings be. 
Heed not the wish T now express. 

Nor ever deign to think on me.> 

'Odyssey. 
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Yet, oh ! if grief thy steps attend ; 

If want, if sickness, be thy lot ; 
And then require a soothing friend : 

Forget me not— forget me not. 

Mn, Opie. 

Animated with an affection like this^ the earth 
with all its inconveniences^ i$ a paradise : even when 
toiling through the parched .deserts of Lybia, the soli- 
tudes of the Ohio^ or the frozen wastes of Lapland.^ 

I love the memory of Mr. Pitt on many accounts. 
He was an unfortunate statesman^ it is true ; but he 
had a lofty eloquence, capacious views, and a noble 
mind. Sir Walter Farquhar. calling one day, the 
premier observed him to be unusually ^ruffled. 
** What . is the matter ?" exclaimed the patient. 
'^ Why, to tell you the truth," replied Sir Walter, 
^^ I am extremely angry with my daughter. She has 
permitted herself to form an attachment for a young 
gentleman, by no means qualified in point of rank or 
fortune, to be my son-in-law.*' ^^ Now, let me say 
one word in the young lady*s behalf," returned the 
minister. ^^Is the young man, you mention, of a 
respectable fitmily?" *^ He is." " Is he respect- 
able in himself?" '' He is." '' Has he the 
manners and education of a gentleman?" " He 
has." *^ Has he an estimable character ?" *^ He . 
has." ** Why, then, my dear Sir Walter, hesitiate no 
longer. You and I are well acquainted with the delu- 

> '< Sie amor contorquei eapvi noHrum,** says a Lapland poet, 
'' mutat cogitaikmet €t tententiat, Puerorum voluntas, voluntas venti; 
juvenum eogitationa, longa cogitationes." 

Schefferi Lapponia» cap. xxv. 
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sioDs of life. Let yow da»8^ter^>How her own inclt- 
natioDs, since they i^pear to be vtrtuous. You have 
had more opportunities, than I have, of knowing the 
value of aflFection, and ought to respect it. Let the 
union take place ; and I will not be unmindful, that 
J had tbehonour of recommending it.'* The physician 
followed the direction of his patient ; the lovei^ were 
united ; and the patronage of the minister soon testi- 
fied his satis&ction. 

IIL 

llioiigh Horace seems to have known but little oi 
tills passion^ the Romans in genen^ as well as Tibul-* 
lus^ Propertiiis, and Ausonius^ in particular, deem to 
baire enjoyed a much higher ophuon of Jt. Hence 
d^ies were appointed to guard affDctk>Bi ki many oC 
its stages. One tied the nuptial bands ^ a seeond 
conducted the bvide to her bouse> a third kept bet 
from gadding^) a fo«irth preserved a unity e& soul; 
and a fifth took charge of reconcrKng the parties^ 
when any difierence accidentally occurred. 

Chesterfield called WMnen ^^toysj" Monlesquieil 
said, they were found to delight by personal charms^ 
wdUle Cato declared to theNenators, in a debate oil 
liie Appian law, that if they made women their equals^ 
they would soon be their superiors.^ Hippocrates, 
Euripides, Plautus and St. Chrysostom, have likewise 
borne testimony to die dishonour of women. Weak 

I Spirit of l^aws, b. xvl, c 2. 
« Liry, lib. ssslvk c. 2* 



oien^ in Amr turn, signalize tHeir vioity and Umr 
h^rcrism in the endeavour to degrade them: tliey call 
ihem the ^^weak sex;" the ^^ frivciims s^)" the 
^^ sensitive sex;" the " bad sex/* 

If you were men, as nyen you are iu shew. 
Yon would not use a gentle Ifuly so. 

Midiummer Night's Dreafn, act iif. te. 9. 

Some^ following the example of Adam in his anger, style 
tfiem. ^^ the &ir defect of Nature 2" while the Talmud 
of Babylon insinuates, that the great power, foresee- 
ing the evils. Women would bring upon men, reft^sed 
to make Eve, till Adam had rei>eate^ request^ 
him^ fearful that men should consider the making of 
women an act of maHoei Augustine, however^^ 
esteemed them the " pioui sen : '* 



' ■ ^ ' ■ a gentlier «a^ 

His lovelier search iliomin'd. 

See women in what country you will, with few ex- 
ceptions,^ we find, that travellers give tiie same 
account of their virtues: from Ledyard down to 
Golownin.^ The pedant, the coxcomb, and the man 
of flie worlds affect to despise women: so do those, 
who are conscious, that women despise them. But 
the man of pure sentiments, and of unaffected con- 
sciousness of his own strength, prides himself in his 

I VSde 8hiiM«nneek of the Oswego, p;. 117» 145, 2if,.^; 

Captivity iu Japan, vol. i. p. 103, 1^. 
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companion:, while tlie man of misfortmie, halting 
women by the endearing name of the ^^ good sex," 
compares them to Aurora and Thetis^ asking arms for 
Memnon and Achilles. 

IV. 

*^ He is truly free," says Rousseau, " who, to ac- 
complish his happiness, wants not the assistance of a 
second person.'' Fortunately for the morfd of this 
M'gument, a man, so constituted, not only does not 
exist, but cannot exist. It is the wild vision of an 
imagination,- teeming with enthusiasm, and produc- 
ing in melancholy! Women are the charms and 
delights of our existence. When they love, they do 
so with purity, with disinterestedness, with constancy. 
Their hearts are sanctuaries, and fit to become the 
centres of every pure enjoyment. I speak not, it is 
true, of the gay, the frivolous, or the supercilious; 
and yet even to many of these, the following lines are 
not always inappropriate or inapplicable. 

Oh Woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
And variable ah the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When paiu and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 

ScoU. 

The appetite of the wanton is like the south wind 
of Arabia, breathing over the strings of lutes. The 
strings relax, and the lutes are never in tune; the 
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girdle of love bursts from under the bosom ; while 
love is like a tree, yielding in all seasons either bios- 
semis or fruit. It builds its nest, as it were, with cin- 
namon^ and gives a charm to life, as silver leaf gives 
g[reater lustre to the polish of the chrystal. Men 
there are, however, who laugh at love ! The power of 
ridicule alone distinguishes them from animals. In 
their fitmilies they are wasps, or gnats, or gad-flies : 
terrific as lions to their wives and children ; but mere 
mic^ to men 1 

Love is composed of all, that is delicate in happi- 
ness and pleasure : it is an union of desire, tender- 
ness, and friendship; confidence the most unbounded; 
and esteem the most animated and solid. Filling the 
entire capacity of the soul, whether in sickness, in 
sorrow, or in poverty, it elevates the character by 
purifying every passion ; while it polishes the manners 
with a manly softness. When the flame of a love, so 
pure and delicate as this, goes out, a friendship, the 
most solid and affecting, springs from its ashes« And 
where love, like this, exists, far better is it to be 
joined in death, than by the malice of a wayward for- 
tune, to drag on years of anxious separation.' He 
who is capable of acting greatly and nobly, when 

1 Ubi idem et maximus et hooestissimus amor est, allquaudo preestat 
morte jungi, qu^ tU& distrahi.— Valerius Maximus. Moore has a 
similar sentiment :— 

Oil ! I would ask no happier bed. 

Than the chill wave my love lies under : 
Sweeter to rest, together dead. 
Far sweeter, than to live asqnder. 
VOL. III. p 
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under no influence of affection^ animated by the ap- 
plause of a woman, whom he loves, would act splen- 
didly and sublimely. 

And is this the passion, which every animitl, that 
Usurps the name of man, flatters himself he is capable 
of feeling ?. As well may he imagine himsdf capable 
of forming the Hercules Farnese 5 of painting the ex- 
quisite water of a diamond; of composing the Mes- 
siah of Handel; or of writing Shakespeare's Ham- 
let, Milton's Paradise Lost, or Newton's Principia. 

Of all miseries upon earth, there can be nothing to 
a man of refinement, so entirely odious to the soul, as 
that of being chained to an insolent, vain, vulgar, half- 
educated woman. Nor is there a fate, more sickening 
to the imagination, than that of a mild, modest, deli- 
cate and aflectionate woman, doomed to waste her 
beauties and her syknpathies, in behalf of 

^' Ad eating, drinkiDg, bargidiiiiig» filandaring mao !** 

A French painter (Nicholas Loir), in order to shew 
how much love depends upon plenty^ painted Venus 
warming herself before a fire ; and Ceres and Bac- 
chus retiring to a distance. How little does this idea 
harmonize with a Greek marble, I have seen, in 
which Cupid is sleeping on a lion's skin.* How little, 
loo, does it realize the generosity, thQ'se^sibiUty9. 
and the rectitude of heart ; the warm, imagination, 

1 Canova has a cbarmiog'gtoop : a nyalpli sleepiiig on a llou's skioy, 
and a boy' playing on alyie. 
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the elevation and the energy of son), whic^ M. Retz 
describes^ as being the very elements ot aflTeelion. 

V. 

Love has several analogies with natural beauties. 
^* What is more like love" says a German philosopher^ 
quoted by Zimmerman. ^* than the feeling vsritfi which 
the soTjl is inspired, when viewing a fine country, or 
the sight of a magnificent valley, illumined by the 
setting ^\mY* Albani, in his picture of the Loves 
and the Graces, represents them, as enjoying them- 
selves on a beautifiil evening, in a valley, reclining 
on the banks of a rivulet. One of them, says DU'«- 
paty, is stretched upon the grass; and several are: 
beckoning to him to quit his rural coucli ) but he 
will not! Indeed, so obviqus is the connexion, to- 
which we have alluded, that the French peasant' 
girls, when they separate, at the close of evening, 
fi-eqUently exclaim, ** good liight ! I wish you may 
dream, that you are walking with your lover, in a. 
garden of flowers/* 

Have we lost a beloved mistress or an affectionate 
finend? Do we hear a tune, of , Which she was en- 
thusiastically fond ; or read a poem, he passionately 
admired ? Are not our thoughts swayed by a secret 
impulse, as, by the faculty of association, we recid 
to mind the many instances, we have received, of 
their affection and i^egard? If a melancholy plea- 
sure is awakened by what we hear, and what we 
see, in familiar life, how much more is that faculty* 

p 2 
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of combmatfoti enlarged, when, after a long absence; : 
we tredd.the spot^ or behold th^ scenes, which on^. 
Were the objects of our mutual admiration. If, di- 
vided by distance, the lover indulges reveries of 
fdicity among grand or beautifiil scenery, the image 
of his mistre^ is immediately associated with it:^ 
^d, at peace with all the world, he sinks into one 
of those silent meditations, which, in so powerful 
a manner, expand the feinilties of the imagination, 
«id chasten the feelings of the heart. Such are 
the consolations (tf absence, when there subsists a 
true and aboriginal affection; and when that affec- 
tion can boast a virginity of thought as well as of the 
body. Thus was, it with Petrarch. When he was at 
Valchiusa^ he fiincied every tree screened his beloved 
Laura: when he beheld any magnificent scene among, 
the Pyrenees ; his imagination painted her standing 
by his side : m the forest of Ardenne he heard her in. 
every echo : and when at Lyons he was transported 
at the sight pf the Rhone, because that river washes 
the walls of Avignon. 

Love without imagination loses the principal por- 
tion pf its charms : with it, it acquires a purity, that 
vulgar minds can never dream of. Hence in unfre- 
quented recesses, and in savage solitudes^ the lover 
delights to indulge the luxury of meditation. There 
every object serves to increase the strength and deli- 
cacy of his passion:. and all Nature, dressed in her 
bcddest, or most beautiful drapery, wears to his ima- 
gination 
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■ a lopk of iovg ; 
While all the tumults of a guilty world, 
Tost by UDgeuerous passions, sink away. 

This passion is ridiculed and calumniated by the vul- 
gar. It was, indeed, not made for them : neither was 
the Portland vase^ the Ionic order, or the Gnidian 
Venus. Yet loVe exists; and where it does exist, 
a prison is a palace ; and a desert an Elysium. The 
force and the vigour, that it gives to life, is beauti- 
fully allegorized in the fable of Cupid and Anteros.* 
It embraceis admiration, and the sweetness of tran- 
quillity. Two lovers, vx each others society, are the 
most attractive objects in Nature : for lov£ embel- 
Kshes every thing; giving grace even to ugliness 
itself. It is a resting place between earth and hea- 
ven.* Hence the propriety of St. Catherine de Sien- 
na's observation; that the condemned probably derive 
an their misery from their utter incapability of loving 

» Capid was ihe^od of lore ; Anteros the god of mutual love. Grajf 
has a beautiful imitation of au Italiao soimet by fiuondeliuoutis. 

Lusit amicitiae interdam relatus amictu, 

£t ben^ composite veste fefellit amor. 
Moz irae assumpsit cultus, faciemque minantera, 

Inque odium versus, versus et iu lacrymas : 
Ludentem fuge, uec lacrymaati, aut crede fureoti ; 

Idem est dissimili semper iu ore Deus. 

4 Tlie poets and medallists have au allegory illustrative of its disarmiug 
the Eternal of his justice. There was an agate with this subject, in the 
coltec^on.of the Grand Pake of Florence. Hot. Gard. vol. i^jr^398. 
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and of being beloved. A good woman is more con- 
soling to the soul^ than the balm of Mecca^ or the 
balsam of liquid amber^ are healing to the body^ 
like the magic island of Prospero^ she is full of 
" sounds and sweet airs, giving delight/' For Nature 
has granted her the power of producing every gra- 
dation of happiness ; even though it majr^ at firsi 
view, seem foreign to her : as occasionally she punti 
anii^als and landscapes in the body of an agate or a 
jasper. For my own part, h^py, eternally happy 
maysh^be. 



• whose toogae 



Maket Welch as sweet, as ditties highly penn'd ; 
Sang by a fair Qaeeo, in a summer's^bower^ 
With rarishiDg division to her lute.^ 

VI. 

In the whirlwind of life, what so delightM to the 
imagination, as the bosom of love in the shade o^ 
retirement? For wisdom, severe and tasteless, as 
some have represented her, luxuriates m the smile, 
that animates the cheek of affectionate innocence. 
Where purity of love prevails, how small to the heart 
^re the greatest of vicissitudes ! " If you repeat every 
word of the Alcoran,' ' says the Persian Rosary, ^^ and 
yet suffer yourself to be enslaved by love, you have 
not learnt yoiu* alphabet." When applied to illegiti- 
mate passion, where is the error ? If applied to an 

* Henry IV., 1st pait, Act iii. Sc 1. See also Two Gent. Verona,' 
actii. 6C. 5. 
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honourable one, where is the truth ? When Milton 
wrote, that Ipve 

■ refines 



The thoughts, aod biearteoUrgesi; hath Us seat 
In reason, and is jildicious ; is the scale 
By which to heavenly love we may ascend ; 

Was he young ? Was he an enthusiast ? Or was he^ 
on the great theatre of life, only a poet ? His Comus, 
it is true, ^ he had written in his youth : but when he 
wrote this, he had b^ai a jstatesman for many years; 
and had written largely and successfully against Mo- 
ms and Salmsisius. Shall we class a thorn with an 
oak ? A nettle with a fuschia ? A pebble with a 
diamond ? A vermes with an ant ? A starling with 
an eagle ? Or a sloth with an antelope ? Neither will 
we sufier the low, degraded^ fulsome, passion of a 
degenerated mind to breathe upon the flowers, that 
decorate a virtuous love ! 

There's a bliss beyond al), that the Minstrel has told. 

When two, that are linked in one heavenly tie. 
With h^earts nevei: changing, and Inrow never isold, 

Love on through all ills ; and love on till they die ! 
One hour of a Passion, so sacred, is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss : 
For, oh ! if there be an Elysium on Earth, 

It is this ;— It is this ;— it is this I 

Moore. 

Woman, even to. the eye of an astronomer^ is the 
most attractive constellation in the whole range of 

> Fdioester, etamplius 
Quos irrupta tenet ^pula. 

Horuct, 
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die unirerse. Hence the love of an excellent woma^ 
is the Paradise of delight. Disgusted with the cold 
and indigent realities of life^ it penetrates, satisfies^ 
and ^ichan^ the soid : imparting a grade, a lustre, 
and a satis&ction, to every mentid quality. Nature 
seems to have completed her work, when, gliding 
amid the tranquil enjoyments of domestic li£s, the 
soul melts in the silence of its satisfaction, at the art- 
less smiles, unobtrusive graces, and fescinating man- 
ners of a mother and her infants.^ 

1 ** In early life/' says Rogers, '< while wq yet live among those we 
love, we lo?e without restr^nt; and Our hearts overflow in every look, 
word, and action. Bnt, when we enter the world, and are repulsed by 
strangers, and forgotten by friends, we grow more and inore timid in 
onr approaches, even to those we love best. How delightful to us then 
are the kittle earesses of children 1 All sincerity, all affection, tbey fly 
inta our arms ; and then, and then only, we feel our fir9t. confidence, 
our first pleasure.*' — . 

At jam— ^omus acdpiet te leta ;— Uifor 
Optima, — dulces occurrent oscnla nati 
Pneripere, et tacita pectus duloedlne tangent. 

i:iicr«/. iii. 907. 

Indpe, parve pner, risu cognoscere matrem : 
Matri loi^ decem tuiemnt fastidia menses. 
Indpe, parve puer, cui non risere parentes, fte. 

Virg^ Ed. iv. 1. 60. 



Parvulns, 
Matris e gremio suae, 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello. 



Catui. EpUfMh 
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Women^ like sealing-wax, are susceptible of any im- 
pression, with those they love. But, this love must 
not be gilded with tinsel ; nor must it flame before it 
bums. Itb best and most eloquent language is si- 
leifce; which, from slow impulses, insinuates itself 
into the heart. Alloy, however, sometimes increases 
this passicm, as copper increases the ductility of gold. 
For women love human beings better than angek. 
Love is lessened by a too Uvely consciousness of 
inferiority. 

VII. 

• Sophocles having been asked, whether he still en- 
joyed the pleasure of love, replied, " I thank the gods, 
that I have escaped its wild and furious tyranny.'' 
Sophocles, was either unsuccessful in his addresses, or 
as ignorant of its refinements, as were most of his 
countrymen. Theognis, on the other hand, assiu-ed 
his companions, that ^^ he was the richest and hap- 
piest of men, who possessed a gentle and a virtuous 
wife.'* Love and aversion is not so much bodily, as 
it is mental, attraction and repulsion. The love of 
something is, in fiwst, necessary to the human heart. 
If a woman has no lover^ she keeps a dog : and if a 
prisoner has no associate, like the Count de Lauzun, 
he forms a friendship with a spider. 

Love, too, is the best of all tutors. Raphael Mengs* 
picture of Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid to read, 
(a copy from Corregio) struck me, therefore, as being 
defective. Love is the parent,, not the child; the 
tutor, not the pupil. It is the god of b^ievolence> 
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chastity, fortitude, discretion, fidelity, patience^ piety, 
and veracity. And where love is not the parent of 
these, love is itself an illegitimate child. Love, too, 
is not an instigator to cruel deeds, and an incentive 
to military ^ory, as it has been represented : though 
desire is. But in a just cause it is active in attack, 
and st^U more vigorous in defence. The barbarians 
loved their wives better than the Greeks and Romans; 
and Tacitus, Floras Vopiscus, Olaus Magnus, and 
Saxo Grammaticus, give repeated instances of women, 
fighting by the side of their husbands, and obtaining 
victories. 

^^ There are a thousand ways," said Mons. Neckar, 
^^ in which we may express our hatred, our con- 
tempt, or our indignation: but only one mode of 
saying, ^I love you,' that can be believed.**' So cu- 
riously 4oes the organ of speech embody the feelings 
of the heart. Bodily strength pays homage to beauty; 
bu| mental sti*ength pays homage to love : for a union 
of these only can make the heart overflow with fe- 
licity., ^^ Husband," *' father," ^^ wife," ^^ mother," 
become the most sacred of appellations : and objects, 
if so dignified by aflection, however deficient, in 
beauty, seem as if they spiomg fi'om Gnidui^ and 
were educated by. the Graces. 

» with strenuous watchfulness anticipate 

AH thy desires ; to shew myself, a( all tiii^dB, 
Whichever most thou wishest me to be: 
Consort, protector, brother, frieud, or servant. 
Behold to what I pledge myself i— in this, 
. ' And tlus akwe, my glory, and my life, 

WiUbeaUoontered. /iifm^-^Lamb^ 
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Love, ISke this, endureth to the end of life : but the 
phantasm, which most men call love, is like the pHh 
of plants : which diminishes as the tree grows old^ 
and at leifgth disappears. And here I cannot refrain 
from alluding to a beautiful series of coincidences, 
which occurred at Lanark, in Scotland, in the relative 
lives of William and Mary Douglas. Thev were 
bom in the same hour, and brought into the world 
by the same midwife : they were baptized together, 
at the same font; married in the church of their 
native village ; lived to the age of one hundred years 
without illness 5 died as tbey were reposing in the 
same bed ; ^n^ were buried under the same font, at 
which they had been baptized. 

Love is nearly allied to benevolence. Men havf 
Uttle need of frugality in the indulgence of sati^aC'* 
foctions, arising out of the heart or of the mind. The 
deeper^ and th^ oftener, they drink, the purer and 
more copiously will the fountain flow. In the ampli«» 
tude of large cities there is peace and independence : 
social life being there divested, in a great measure, of 
impertinence, the sotul may soar, or melt^ at its discre- 
tion. A just method of reasoning, <Hid a true standard 
of observation, in respect to mankind, are present^ 5 
and though the mind is wrapt ia wonder, when it 
contemplates scenes, in which Nature exhibits mag^ 
nificent forms, and others, in which she seems to 
have abandoned the universe, the soul seems> like 
that of EUijah, to be more worthy of heaven, without' 
first tasting of death, when it thrown into the bosom 
of want Hie refinements of education ; when it elicits 
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from the eyelid of distress the tear of delight ; and 
illumines the comitenance of sorrow with the smile of 
natisfaction. 

The doiids doe from oar presence flye ; 

Tiff sunshine where we cast oor eye \ 

Where'er we tread on earth belowi 

A rose or lily up doth grow. 

Uawkiiu, 



CHAPTER II. 



Ir the hunter delight in the society of the hunter 
if the idle and the dissipated derive an illegitimate 
satisfaction^ when recalling to their mutual recollec- 
tion the follies of their youth, and feel themselves 
entitled to the friendship of each other, because they 
have partaken of the same vicious indulgences 5 with 
how much more pleasure shall polite and accom- 
plished minds remember those persons who are, in 
any way, connected with scenes, which have admi- 
nistered to their happiness ! If such are their asso- 
ciations, in regiu*d to casual acquaintances, how 
strongly must those recollections cement the friend- 
ships, which have previously been awakened by mu- 
tual esteem ! By elevating the character of thought, 
and by giving a decided tone to all the finer senti- 
ments of the heart, recollections of this nature confirm 
the afiections of those, whom we have the happiness 
to rank in the number of our friends :— friends not 
£3rmed in courts^ tried at banquets, nor cemented by 
slavish compliances f but contracted wiA those 
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tHth whose minds and feelings ours intita»kely bar* 
monize ; and to whom we are imited by similar habiU> 
opinions, and reflection3, and by the indulgence of 
mutual benevolence to all mankind. 

n. 

iEschylus^ in exhibiting the love of Electra for 
Orestes, paints, in a lively and affectionate manner, 
that species of friendship, which, of all others^ is the 
most holy and the most enduring, viz. the friendship 
of brothers and sisters,— ^ 

Thou dearest pledge of this Imperial house. 
Pride of my foul ;~for mj fongne most speak ;«— 
The love my father shar'd, my mother shar'd. 
Is centred all id thee. Tliou art my father. 
My mother, sister, my support, my glory. 
My only aid.^— - 

JBickft^'^Tke CAoepkora^r-Potter, 

Friendship, which, next to love, is the most sacred 
of all moral bonds, and one of the most affecting 
of all moral obligations, has been a favourite theme, 
in every age. Who is there so unlearned, as to 
be unacquainted with the excellent axioms of 
£cclesiasticu3 ; Cicero's celebrated Treatise ; or, 
with Horace's consolatory Ode on the Death of 
Quintilius ? Plutarch esteems it an union of two 
bodies in one soul, or one soul in two bodies ! Aris- 
totle associated it with virtue ; Pythagoras called it 
an immortal union ; and even Voltaire, (of a tvarm 
head, butofra cold and calculating heart), said, that it 
supplies our wants, and multiplies our bein^. It has 
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its origin in heaven, says Boethius ; is a sacred feK« 
city ; and ought not to be numbered with the gifts 
of fortune. JSuch are the charms and advantages of 
friendship : and hence it arises, as a natural result, 
that no one, who possesses a friend, can ever be truly 
indigent. For as the tourmalin absorbs and emits the 
electric fluid, in proportion to the increase, or dimi- 
nution of its own heat, so, those who are capable of a 
sentiment so exalted as that of friendship, glow with 
one love ; feel but one interest ; bum with one resent- 
m^it; and participate the same enjoyments in a 
measure, commensurate with their taste, feeling, 
and virtue. As substances, which the ma^et attracts, 
may be rendered magnetical themselves, so those 
friends, who^e virtues have endeared them to us, 
impart so much of their qualities, that if we do not 
largely partite of their essence, we may yet imme- 
diately be recognised, as belonging to the same pro- 
vince, if not to the same village. So pearls concrete, 
and take a tincture from the air they breathe ; and 
evergreens^ engrafted on deciduous plants, cause the 
latter to retain their leaves. 

Watching our interests vidth solicitude 5 assisting us 
with promptitude and diligence; advising us with sin- 
cerity, tempered with delicacy; and combating our pre- 
judices with logic, rather than with rhetoric ; a friend 
becomes the partner and the ornament of our lives ! 
In our absence, protecting us from the shafts of others 
with prudential zeal ; in our presence, he chides our 
follies, and condemns our vice*, by giving credit to our 
Virtues. Preserving all the dignity of discretion, and 
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aboundiiig in innocent compliances, he treats us 
with a studious and gratifying politeness. By divid- 
hig his enjojmients, he introduces us to new pleasures ; 
and, participating in our afflictions, his consolations 
are medicines, and his bosom is a sanctuary. 

III. 

Frieifdship has its origin, progress, and completion 
in virtue^; hence is it able to subsist only in the 
bosom of good men:-^Without it life is but a dull, unin- 
teresting drama ! In the present state of morals and 
of mimkind, hgwever, a friend is almost as difficult to 
find, as a quarry of porphyry. In our search, let us 
remember the fate of the unfortunate peasant, who, 
when drawing a mountain brook into his garden, in 
summer, forgot that he was introducing a friend, 
who, in winter, would inundate and destroy every 
flower and shrub in his little territory. Many are 
the friendships recorded in history; — As to the friend- 
ships of men in general ! — where is the calm, the inno- 
cent hearty and t-emperate appetite, which, springing 
from a pure mind, bespeak a man, capable of esteem- 

1 Deniqoe in Bolis chrtotiaais verum lupien amicilie mlrabiliter eUixiU 
• • • . Com eoim amicitia k virtate nascatur, necesse est^ ut vera 
at^iie perfeeta amidtia in iis tantikni sit, in qnibus perfectatirtus inaidet. 
Oiorim deNpkil. ChrittUm. lib. ii.p,4069 ed. 1680. Tiie Japaaew 
acem to (tare a great respect for this virtue. . Vide Bikorttsjicamnt o/ 
kiiNegociathnt with the Japanese, p. 288. 

We may compare friendsliip to genuine Madeira Wine. Thif liquid 
anstaint no injury fnom being congealed by frost, or tbawed by beat ) 
from being boiled; left to cool | exposed to tbe sun;, or buried in the 
€«liftr. 
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ing misfortune the greatest of ail claims for respect 
and veneration? The Romans adopted a significative 
motto for the escutcheon of fiiendship :— ^^ Near and 
far : summer andtvinter.** — All friendships must b^in 
in one virtue, and end in ^another: — respect and 
gratitude^ 



CHAPTER IlL 



If a love of Nature give additional force to the lover 
and the friend, it is no less productive of that high 
spirit of liberty, and that ardent love of true glory,^ 
which gives such a decided impulse and dignity to the 
soul. For impressive and sublime scenes, checking the 
more violent passions, subdue the natural arrogance of 
our nature, reduce ambition to humility, and placeman 
and man upon a level with each other, by subduing 
the vanity of the proud, and exalting the hopes of the 
humble. Of this opinion was Sir William Jones; 
w^o, bred in the school of Greece, and imbibing with 

> Gratitade, said Massieu, the papil of Sicard^ is the memory of the 
iMut. Milton's idea (boots iv.) has been adopted by Rouchefoocaolt : 
perhaps both may be traced to a sentiment in Phalads' Epistles, ztii. 

« Gloria nihil est in rebos humanis polchrios^ nihil amabilins, nihil 
cum Tirtatls altitndiue copulatius. Nam et a splendore virtotis ezci<^ . 
tata est, et ezoellenti pnlchritudine ad amorem dignitatis allicit, et 
homines in|(enio prsestantes ad ?irtutis studiom inflammat. Omnet 
enim, qui maxlmo ingenio pnediti snnt« stimulis glorias condtati, res 
praechuras aggredinntnr. Tolte glorias cnpiditateiD« et omne stndiam 
virtntis cztiogues. 

Osorius de GloriA, p. 44. ed. 1580. 
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his love of ancient literature the most elevated ideas 
of liberty, never permitted them to wither or decay! 
Hence is it, that those countries, remarkable for a 
combination of scenerial contrasts, have, at air times, 
made the greater advances towards the cultivation of 
science and the arts ; or, in their absence, have ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous for a detestation of 
despotism ; for a strong and ardent desire of retaining 
their liberties, when in possession, and of recovering 
them, when lost. I need not call to your recollection, 
among other examples, those of Rome and eariy 
Greece } or of that lovely and unfortunate country, 
otice loved, honoured and admired, dear to all lovers 
of landscape, the seat of virtue, the abode of peace 
and content, and where the honest face of poverty 
was never seen to blush. And much is it to be hoped, 
that some one, atiimated with a love of liberty, and 
gifted with the rare qualities of an historian, may yet 
rescue the heroic deeds of its heroes from the hands 
of the annalist. Switzerland I thou art a country, that 
my heait does doat upon ! 

In that country was bom the celebrated Aloys 
Reding, who learned the art of war in the service of 
the King of Spain. After some time, ^e became dis- 
gusted with that regime; retired to his native country; 
and devoted himself to the science of agriculture. 
In this occupation he was engaged, when the French 
revolution electrifiied the whole of Europe. ITie 
liberty of the Swiss was uncongenial to his taste; for 
itwas a Bberty rather in name, than in substance. The 
chdnge^ that he desired, was an amelioration of the 

VOL. f 11. Q 
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federal systefii ; but he desired such amelio^ttofi tQ 
be effected by the Swiss themselyes; not bytheai<^ 
of French bayonets, or of French councils. Ani* 
mated by these sentiments, he resumed the sword 
in favour of his country ; and with a small force per- 
formed many splendid actions. But the armies of his 
enemies were too numerous, and treachery and cow- 
ardice diminished his numbers. At length the time 
arrived, which was to decide the issue of the contest. 
Certain death appeared to await the whole of the 
heroic band. On the sublime heights of Morgarten^ 
Reding appeared at the head of his troops, Mor* 
^rten had been a theatre for the performance of 
great actions; and calling to mind the heroic achieve- 
inents of ancient times, the brave general thus ad- 
dressed his soldiers. ^^ Comrades and fellow-citizeps! 
^he decisive moment is arrived. Surrounded b|^ 
enemies, and des^ted by our friends, it only remains 
to know, if we will courageously imitate the example^ 
formerly set by our ancestors among these magnific^it 
mountams ;— indeed upon the spot, on whiph we now 
stand. An almost instant death awaits us. If an^ 
one fear it, let him retire; we will not reproach biii^: 
but let us not impose upon each other at this solema 
hour. I would rather have an hundred men, firm 
and stedfasj; to their duty, than a large ^rmy, whicb 
by flight might occasion cpnfiision, or by a precipi<- 
tous retreat, immolate the brave men, who wouU 
«tiU defend themselves. As to myself, — ^I promise i^of 
(o abandon yoi|, even in |;he greatest danger^ Pe^th 
^d no retreat! jf^oupi^cipate in m^j 
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l6t two men come out of your ranks, and swear to 
me, in your name, that you will be faithful to your 
promises/' 

When the chieftain had finished his address, his 
soldiers, who had been leaning on their arms, and 
listening in reverential silence, instantly hailed its 
conclusion, with loud shouts, of " we will never 
desert youj" ^* we will never abandon you;'* ^^we will 
share your fate, whatever it may be." Two men 
then moved out of each rank, as Reding had desired]^ 
and, giving their hands to their chief, confirmed the 
oath, their comrades had taken. This treaty of al-« 
liance between the chief and his soldiers was sworn in 
open day, and in one of the sublimest scenes in all 
Switzisrland. A treaty, which, as the historian^ ob-^ 
serves, bears marks of patriarchal manners, worthy 
the simplicity of the-'golden age. These brave men 
fought and bled with the resolution of heroes, and the 
entJIi^siasm of patriots ; but fate having, for a time^ 
decreed the subjugation of their country, they fought 
therefore in vain. 

II. 

As you are a firiend to social order and uniformity 
of government, my Lelius, perhaps you may start at 
t^le now unfashionable name of liberty;— the mother 
ofliie arts, of science, and phUosophy; the friend of 
virtue, a»d the surest guardian of a people's happi- 
'p^. Where liberty languishes, happiness never 

*■ Z«cho€l[le. 
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feils to wither away. Like the best of Indian rubies, 
it requires no polish : glowing with its own fire, the 
brilliancy it emits, is native in the quarry. 

The revolution in a neighbouring state, which re- 
sembles a beautiful symphony to a wretched concerto, 
and the crimes, perpetrated during w^hich, not all the 
w^aters of the Loire, the Seine, or the Rhone, can ever 
wash from the historic page, has weakened your national 
attacliment to those greatest of all heaven's benefits, 
freedom of action and liberty of speech. You resem- 
ble the herb, called by the ancient natui-alists, Zac- 
lon; which being bruised and cast into wine, turned 
tlie wine to water, preserving the colour, but losing 
tlie strength and virtue of wine. But, my Lelius, 
Liberty, (the loss of which necessarily involves the ruin 
of the human mind), is not to be despised, because 
few, in these degenerated days, have any fixed regard 
for her. Nor is her character to be libelled, because 
vicious men, in all the wantonness of license, have 
formed so many schemes, and committed so many 
crimes, under the assumed privilege of her honour- 
able name. How many an act of treachery has been 
perpetrated under the name of friendship : and how 
many a virtuous woman has fallen a sacrifice, at the 
fascinating shrine of love ! In spite of all this, fi-iend- 
ship is still the most exalted of the virtues: love is 
stiU the most delightful feeling of the heart: and since 
justice is the peculiar attribute of heaven, let liberty, 
— pure, unadulterated, liberty,->-be the idol of the 
good. 
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III. 

Nobly, justly, and honourably, was it observed by 
one. of the Jewish rabbins, that were the sea ink, and 
the land parchment, the former would not be able to 
describe, nor the latter to comprize, all the praises of 
Liberty. It is the rich prerogative of man! Tte 
mother of every virtue ; and the truest friend, the only 
nurse of genius. And so natural is it to the human 
breast, that it is as difficult to eradicate, as it is to 
convert a circle into a square. 

Shout, hiss, and abhor license, my Lelius, as much 
as you will: there is not an honest man in the country, 
who will not echo her disgrace. She is an harlot: and 
the worst and most execrable of harlots! But if you 
despise the character of a slanderer; if you respec^ 
the honour of your sister, and the chastity of your 
wife: if you would secure the uninterrupted posses- 
sion of your property: and if you regard the interests 
of your children and the purity of your name : disre- 
garding the caution of the worthless, and disdaining 
to shelter yourself under the despicable garment of 
neutrality, you will honour the character of Liberty in 
all times, and in all places, and claim its exercise, as an 
unalienable tllGHT. There is not a mendicant, who 
begs from door to door, that has not as clear, and as 
indisputable a title to this inheritance, as the prouder 
aristocrat, that, in his admiration of tyranny, ever 
disgraced the honours of ancestry. Nature implanted 
the desire: nature prompts us to command the exer- 
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cise: and may he, who seeks, by any indirection, to 
deprive us of this invaluable inheritance, be the 
scorn of this world, and- an outcast in the next! AH 
other sins may be forgiven. — But the sin of ruining A 
whole people, for the sake of crawling on the mantle 
of an unworthy sovereign,— it is an offence, tot 
Ikneels for mercy, even a thousand years! 

Dion Cassius expressly marks the comparative cha- 
racters of despotism and anarchy." " The times are 
certainly bad," says he, *^ when men are not permitted 
to do what they please : — but they are much worse, 
when they are permitted to do evei^ thing they 
please." The abuse of Kberty produces anarchy, as 
naturally as despotism tends to the jproductloh oif 
liberty. ^^ We are content with alarms," said an 
Afghaun to Mr. Elphinstone 5 ^^ we are 'content with 
discord ; but we will not be content with a tyrant." 

It was the opinion of Machiavel, that the froth and 
the dregs, as Voltaire distinjguishes the upper and 
lower orders of society, contend^ only for the name; 
the middle classes for the essence of liberty. When 
therefore, my Lelius, you say, that the people have no 
honest regard for liberty, you are mistaken; and 
much mistaken. For truly has Pliny remarked, — and 
in his panegyric on Trajan too, — that people never 
love their prince so much, but that they love liberty 
inore. 

In regard to the neutrality ybiir friend, Priscui, re- 
commends, let toe remind you, that Solon* declared 
every man vicious^ who. In any civil dis^nsion, shoulU 
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continue neuter.^ Aulus GelUtis affirms the penalty" 
to have been no less than the banishment of the de- 
litiqinent^ and the confiscation of his effects' : an^ 
Cicero^ once had tKe intention of proposing a law; 
that an offence of that kind should be esteemed capit^* 
Hypocrites there are of liberty, who would stifle thc( 
occasional excesses of Its more ignorant admirers, by 
imposing a nightmare upon all its sons; t^ the women 
of the Fox islands^ to stifle tih^ cries of their children, 
take them to the sea shore, and hold them in the 
water till they are dead. Like ttie l^ate 6f the sove- 
reign pontiff, th^y become ambassad(H« of intrigue to 
|mlgy the liberty tJf actiod. But every ttmBtry, {hat 

> PMtaku in Vit. Solon. Tb« bett ikfeot^ of M6tt^iy is tMM 
UtpoB in behalf of AUicui. This defence^ h(avrt^m^ itaUt w^eii Wf 
compare the character with human nature, l^e manner of associatinK 
Catullus with Lucretius, is exceedingly pffenttive in this Writer, c.xii. 
i^I.' An argutnent employed afterwards by Luccan, in favour oTtnltm 
of prudence, seems to hart had f(9 du^ weight upon the accomplished 
Atti^.— *' Let the affairs of othm go on, aji they will $. It iH myopifaiiDiii 
that it is our buaitiess to mind our ovn^ to know our former and our 
present condition,; and to know in what manner to act most agreeable 
to our interest." Boccalini* sa^s, that Bernardino l^ta, a NeapolUJm 
poet, won the affectioiis'of ererf one, by ** not desirfojjto know, nitfch 
less lb busy himself In oth^ m^'s tSbin ; by seeing M concealing tMs 
actions of his friends and companions ; and by divulging those thini^ 
only, which might purchase others glory and reputation : by applying 
himself to every one's humour; and by perfuming their ears with the 
essence of cojiimendation." 

3 Aulus Gen. No'ti 4tt. L ii!. c«13. 

3 Epist. ad Attlc.iii. 1. , 
^ , ^ — J — y— ,^^_ P 

* Adv. Mmass. Iztt 



ftubnjits to be a land of slaves^ deserves to be a land 
of ruin. Patriotism is that virtue, which *^ all genera- 
tions .call blessed :" ai^d yet, would they whither it in 
the bud; and make it languish, as the human intellect 
witliers and languishes, beneath the influence of a pes- 
tilence. 

How sleep t]be brav«, who sink to re^t. 
By all their country's, wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Ketarns to deck their hallow'd mould ; 
She tb«r» shall dress a sweeter sod. 
Than Faacy'a feet hate ever trod. 

A few. words shall now satisfy U3* 1. It is incum- 
bent on the people to shew no little indulgence to 
princes, on two particular accounts, ^ First, — beci^use 
they are compelled to see through ^ctcusles, formed 
of other persons' eyes. And secondly, because every 
prince, fromHeliogabalus to JohnLaclcland; and thence 
U> Napoleon, of France; has been almost sufibcatcid 
with praise.: 2. We ought to remember, that 
though most men, eitheir in public or in private, can 
chaunt the glory of liberty j it is not liberty for others, 
but liberty for themselves, that they so earnestly desire. 
Who could brawl more intemp^ately for liberty, than 
the Spartans ? And yet their conduct to their slaves 
was enough to bring a curse upon the whole penin- 
sida of Greece ! In truth, most men are tyrants : and 
if all tyrants were kings, there would be nearly as 
many kings as subjects. And this was, doubtless, one 
of the reasons, why Napoleon hesitated so little in re- 
newing the despotism of France* Knowing the ap- 
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p^tites of men^ perhapsagfjeat^ insult was never 
hazarded to a country^ ;tl^im when he ^converted his 
infancy of authority hito a manhood of power, under 
the specious pretence of lifting tbp friend and father of 
freedom. Promising every thing, h^ finished in being 
the only free agent in aljl his dominions : 
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Solus Cetnr o^.- 



What a solitude ! — Placing, however^ a sentinel over 
the ton^e and the pen : and proscribing liberty, as 
he had before affected to value it, like the wasp and 
the hornet, he lost his sting and strength for ever. 

Let us now refer to two beautiful maxims. . . They 
are taught us hymen of wisdom and authority: no 
poison, therefore, lurks concealed in their buds. 1 . ^^ A 
prince is not born for himself; but for his subjects. 
In elevating him, the people confide to him power 
and authority; reserving for themselves, in exchange, 
his cares, time, and vigilance." This political canon 
is laid down by^a Catholic priest, — Massillon : and it 
derives no little authority from the source, whence it 
proceeds: for Catholicism has been, hitherto, the 
prolific and affectionate parent of despotism. As 
this canon has been universally acknowleged to be le- 
gitimate; it, of necessity, follows, that the minister, who 
presumes to infringe upon the established liberties of 
a country, out of an insidious respect to royal autho- 
rity, is nothing more, and nothing less, than a pander 
to his sovereign, and an enemy to his country. A minis- 
ter should be deposed, upon the second bad symptom 



he exbtbils. Nbr ou^ht he td be penuittect to ftd-nlglt 
a third: lest he finishes in imitating t£e example df 
the Marquis de Pombal ; duUng whose adihintstra- 
tion not less than three thousand nine hundred and 
seventy persons dieii in the prisons of Portu^l, with- 
out being convicted of any crime. During the con- 
tinuance of the Spi^ish Inquisition, too^ (from 1481 
to 1820), two hundred imd ninety-one thousand four 
hundred and fifty parsons were sentenced to be im- 
jptisoned, and their properties confiscated : seveiiteeh 
thousand six hundred and liiiietyy to be burnt in effigy : 
and thirty-two thousand three hundi-ed aind eighty- 
two to be burnt alive. 

2. "A liiah in a state of slav^ry,"^ says the first and 
greatest of pdets, ^' has lost the best half of Kimsetf/* 
What has been lost, a people have a i^ight to recover : 
and the longer the time they defer, the more difficulty 
and daiiger will await the iittempt. But in every coh- 
teinplation of change, we must be essentially certahi; 
that the benefit t^n be purchased at no other price. 
And in the attempt to gain what Has been lost, we 
must be cautious, that we do not resemble the savag6 
of li6uisiana, t^ho, desfrous of fruii, cuts down the 
tree to come at it. 

But this is iiot suifitcient. the ardour of fiberty 
must be checked by a rever^rfce of it. Excess ^f li- 
berty is the worst species of despotism : for it creates 
a tj^raht in every man we meet. We must neither 
ieek it as a lover, as a warrior, nOr wfth "iSotaiicIti 
familiarity. iV^e must kek it, aS a ioti^^^l^ 
iather tie has lost i Calmly, maniiflfy, VigorAmtyj an<i 



with" a res6lutioh, riot to 'fee changed by power, dr- 
cumstancie^ or time. 

There is, in the conteifapfetioti of change, one great 
general fear, of which hisidioili^ mihisters amply avaO 
themsehres: — the fear, leSt in repairing the walls, 
the febric should. M to the ground. This ought, 
assuredly, to be guardfed against ; and with the' ut- 
most solicitude. But liberty Is worth any price, and 
any hazard. Lord Kaims says, and ^ays justly, 
what Tacitus hid said before hini, that it is far better 
to hiaVe a government liable to storms, than to brekthe 
the dead reJJbse of despotism. Biit sudh' dtrtrag^ 
have been comihitted tn the name of libertyi that it 
1ms ieilmost become nbc^sary to irivient Some nfetir 
word to express its excellencies and beauties. Robes- 
pierre, odious and detestable, as he assuredly was, is 
less to be abhorred for his ignorance arid cruelty, thai 
Ibr the disgrace, which he brought upon the riame i&f 
^edom : License being even a greater hisult to li- 
berty, than the Iriquisition is to the sclerlce of fegii^k- 
tion: b6ife beih^, hi fadt, a terror and a periscJcutlbn 
T» all the facukifes oif the ^oul.^ 

1 Hiere are, I am ashamed to acknowledge, many men in this coun- 
try> fatfy ^alltted to act the parts of Rol)es|iierre aAd Dantota. lil'ey 
jure briagii^ ^sgrace npon t>ur sacred caase ; aiid, tliM-efore, oil|;ht to Mt 
despised and shunned by erery friend to freedom. It is an insult !• tbie 
understandings of men to suppose, that the disorders of our constitution 
can be healed by men, as deficient in rank, wealtti, aioid education, as 
they are in manners, morals, and ability. 

Nor is this all ; it is not the full measure of our disgrace! A more 
tnnuicendabt nation than this never yet appear^ upoti tlie face oi tbe 
gitfbe. And yet, some we hi?e amongst us, so lost to every great and 
^i6Ue sentiment, that they wduld not oiily barter th^ir oWn liberties, Wut 
even those of the whole universe, for a peerage, an appoItiti&4nt, a pre- 
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I^ from the liberty of nations, we recur to the free^ 
dom of individuals, we may safely pro^ounce that 
man to be the most free, and consequently the most 
happy, who, has learned to conaider genius the only 
rightful claimant of prerogative, and virtue the only 
symbol of nobility z who, smiling at the ca{»rice of 
fashion^ disregarding the idle opinions of the weak, 
and despising the notions of the worldly, has formed 
his plan in temperate independence- of common cus-i- 
toms and of common society. Whose resources centra 
in himself: whose mind contains the riches of exidted 
precept^ : and whose soul is superior to his fortune. 
—Master, as it were, of his own destiny, esteem* 
ing content the syuonyma of happiness, and bearing 
ever in his mind that noble axiom, which teaches, 
that the fewer are our wants, the greater are our 
pleasiu'es, he despise^ the oppressor ; he ridicules the 
proud; and pities the ignorance and folly of male vo* 
lence. Beholding Nature with a lover's eye, and 
reading in her sacred volume the trans'bript of the 
Deity, his mind is to him as a kingdom : And fixing 
his habitation at the foot of a high mountain, suTr 
rounded by all, that is gracelful or magnificent in 
Nature, he enjoys the sublimity of the scene with a 
tranquillity, i^ich neither the smiles nor the frowns 
of ftrtune can exalt or depress. 

Creation's heir ! tbe worId« the world it his ! 



iaqr» a Ticarage, a colonelcy ; nay-^eTeo for the puerile consequence of 
appearing at a great man's table !— there to be the bntt of tbe master, 
the lapdog of the mistreui the playfellow of the sons, and the contempt 
oftbeserrants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

While a love of Nature engenders and fosters the 
highest regard for public and private liberty^ it calls 
forth many of the latent resources of the mind^ and 
adds proportionably to its strength. It confirms us 
in the habits of virtue ; leads us to desire a more inti- 
mate knowledge of ourselves ; and produces a decided 
contempt, for the unlawful pleasures of an idle world. 
By virtue of association it excites, too, that ardent 
love of greatness, in action and sentiment, which 
characterises a liberal and heroic spirit. Innumer- 
able are the instances, in which the highlanders of 
Scotland have evinced the power of scenery to excite 
to noble deeds : and who will doubt, but that the 
landscapes in the Peloponesus and in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, Rome, and Florence, have h^ a de- 
cided effect upon those illustrious cities ? Many a 
man, who has been censured for idleness, or cashiered 
for inattention, among the dull swamps of HoUmd 
and Flanders, would have felt himself equal to the 
command of armies in Italy, Switzerland, or Greece. 

The bold character of the scenery, by which the 
Monks of St. Bernard are surrounded, gives an 
important stimulus to their benevolence, activity, and 
fortitude. These holy men,^ at the risk of their pier- 

, * There are not more than ten or twelve of these Ecclesiastics. Thtf 
have two farms ; but their principal subsistence is derived from the 
contributions of those districts of France, Switzerland, and Italy, that lie 
In their neighbourhood. Seven thousand personi are said to travel up 
their mountain every year. 



sonai safety, will encounter the greatest vicissitudes 
of toil and danger ; in order to assist those unfortu- 
nate travellers, who sink into the gulphs of ice and 
an^w, yirhich render the passes ot the Alps of Sf. Ser- 
mon^ so <^^cult and dangerous. > Animated by bene- 
yoli^nce, kjept alive by those characters^ of subUuUty, 
wlMch, in the strongest language, decUu'e tbfe actual 
presence of a Deity^ in the dead of night they will 
quit their copyent, and^ accompanied by dogs, and 
lighted wily ^y lanthorns, they wiU grope their \vay 
Qyer immense masses of |ce, fo rescue a huiuan crea* 
to^e fyom the danger of perishing with cold ^ or ftoi;^ 
the more dreadful fate of sinking into gulphs, .from 
wl^ch it \f ere impossible ^ver to rescue them. . 

II. 
, G)iuilda,^ sister to £[ardicanute, and wife to tlie 
Bf^pefor Henry, being accused of incontinence by 
beiC busbai^d^ resented it so highly, that she retired 
to a monastery, and there ended her days ; thouglf 
th^ Emperor frequently solicited h^r return. A siuii- 
lar 1^ distiuguished those beautiful and injured 
quf^ns, Matilda of Denmark, and Sophia, wife of 
G^rge the First, while Elector of Hanover: both of 
whom were distinguished by a regard for the charms 
^d graces of Nature. Matilda, accused of crimes, 
hei: soul detested, was banished to the electorate of 
Hanover. Looking back with tranquillity, and true 
dignitjr of soul, upon those pleasures, she had never 
p^f iSi^^y f qjoyed ; and reg^ret^ng pot the f pleiidour 
> MatbewofWesUttintter. 



aod magnj^ceoee^ she ^f^ .V>ftt; ^w ^^(i<^ re- 
sources^ in tiie absence of hei^ childi:en, were h^, 
garde^ and hex sbrubberies. Titus occupied, she, 
was an object of love, admiration, and pity, to all tl^e. 
Electorate. Sophia^ charged with a crime, as iU* 
ifounded as those of the yirtuo^s Matilda, and con- 
fined in the castle of Alde^ in the duchy of ZeU^ 
for the space of thirty years, derived Xhe same conso- 
lation in the culture of her flower-garden. Her, 
husband, by whom she had been uiyustly accused^ 
offered to be reconciled to her,— but she would not. 
In the page of history a reply, more admirable than 
hers, is no where to be found : — *^ If the accusation 
be just,*' 3aid she, '* I am unworthy of his bed : if U 
be false, he is unworthy of in^ne." 

III. 

If scenes, so common and simple, as shrubberies 
and gardens, b^ve power to strengthen the mmd, and 
to secnire it against the turbulent emotions^ caused 
by the intrigues and tumults of the world; mucl^ 
^eater effect in weaning us from its follies and vices, 
may nobler scenes be supposed to pro(J[uce. Coloi^, 
accompanied by ^la^iche, one evening in the m^nth 
of ApfiV ascended a high mountwn in the neigh- 
bourhood of LlaQgollen. The sun was shooting its 
evening rays along fhe vale, embellishing every thing 
they torched. It having rained all the morning, the 
freshness^ with which spring had clad every object, 
gave SKldi^ip^fkl impulse to ^ the^^ Arriye4 

9f the si^n^ii^ the sce^ b^f^e fr^iy ip^tivi^fm^ : 
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for Nature appeared to have drawn tK6 veil from her 
bosom^ and 'to giorjr in her charms. The season of 
early spring, which;, in other countries, serves only 
to exhibit their poverty, displayed new beauties in 
this. Nature had thrown off her mantle of snow," 
and appeared to invite the beholder to take a last 
look of her beauties, ere she shaded the cottage with 
woodbine, or screened with leaves the fantastic arms 
of the oak. The clouds soon began to form over 
their heads, and a waving column lightly touched 
their hats. Around — ^^vas one continued range of 
mountains, with Dinas, rising above the river. Im- 
mediately below, lay a beautifully diversified vale, 
with the Dee, — Milton's " wizard stream," — com- 
bining all the charms of the Arno and the Loire, 
winding through the middle of it : while on the east 
side of the mountain, several villages appeared to 
rest in calm repose. This beautifiil scene was soon 
converted into a sublime one. For the clouds assutn- 
ing a more gloomy character, the tops of all the 
mountains around became totally enveloped; and the 
heads of Colonna and his companion were now and 
then encircled with a heavy vapour. A more perfect 
union of the beautiful and magnificent it were difficult 
to Conceive. No object was discernable above: but 
below, how captivating ! Their feet were illumi- 
ned by the sun, their heads, as it were, touching 
the clouds ! How often, when a boy, has Colonna 
reposed himself upon a bank, or tmder the shade of a 
thicket, and, watching the course of the clouds, has 
wished, that, like some demi-god of antiquity, he 
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could sit upon their gilded columns,, and gaze upon 
the scene below ! Now the wish was, in a measure, 
gratified: — 

Ingrediturqnesolo^ et capnt inter nubila condit. 

Above — all was gloomy and dark ; below — the sun, 
from the west, still illumined the villages and spires, 
the cottages and woods, the pastures and fields, which 
lay scattered in every direction ; while the "Dee, at 
intervals, swept, in many a gracefiiJ curve, along' the 
bottom of the vale. 

These objects, so variously blended, and so admi-» 
rably ccmtrasted with the sombre scene above them, 
called to the imagination the golden thoughts of 
Ariosto : and inspired such a combination of feelings, 
that, for a time, th^y were absorbed in silent medi- 
tation. While they were indulging in this halcyon 
repose, the sounds of village bells, in honour of a 
recent marriage, were heard, floating on the breeze, 
from below. The sounds, sofi;ened by the distance, 
and coming fi-om a region so far beneath, lulled them 
with a choral symphony, that excited the most de- 
lightful sensations. And such must ever be the effect 
on those, whose happiness has not been smothered 
beneath a load of splendid vacuities ; in whom society 
has not engendered an infinity of ^ants i in whom 
ignorance has not awakened pride, arrogance^ and 
vanity ; and'in whom content has the power of lulling 
every fever of illegitimate desird. 
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CHAPTEli V. 



Such arfe the scenes, which Nature exhibits^ in a 
few favoured spots, to raise our wonder and exalt our 
gt^titude. Scenes which, in their power of giving 
delight, rank next to the observance of the great and 
illustrious actions of men. In common landscape^ 
however. Nature permits herself principally to be 
embellished by the art^ and industry of man. Hence 
arise the impressions, which we derive from various 
kinds of buildings ; — the house^ the palace, and the 
cottage ; mills, churches, forges, bridges, pillars and 
temples; towers, castles and abbeys. But even 
those objects become more endeared to the eye of 
taste, when Nature has, in a measure, made them h^ 
5wti, by covering them with moss, lychens, vine% 
or ivy» Thus art and nature, which are so' neces^ 
sary in the formation of a true poet^ extend their 
Union of effect to architecture and landscape, by 
imparting a mutual grace and harmony to both. 
* The species of architecture, most gratifying to ^e 
lover of the picturesque^ are the Roman^ and th6 
Grdthic : and few^ gifted with imagination or genius^ 
Would pr^er the light and elegant erections of Greece 
seated in a vale, or rising on a knoll, to those proud 
and noble specimens of Gothic and Roman grandeur^ 
frowning upon mountains, or embattledamong woodsy 

> Si la vae de la riviere embellU le chateau, il faut avouer qoe la roe 
dtt cb4teau> qui s'el^ve presqu*^ demicdte, embellit beauconp le bord ^ 
la rljihrc^La Spectacle de la Nature, 
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as tb^y are exhibited in the awfiil ruiiis of towers and 
monasteries, abbeys and castles. The grace and 
m^esty of the Ionic 5 the simplicity of the Tuscan 5 
tiiie magnificence of the Corindiian ; the solemnity of 
the Doric ; and the profiiseness of the Composite } 
well suited^ as they are, to buildii^ in i^rubberie% 
in parks, ^nd to public erections, in the neighbour-' 
hoodof large cities, are, for the most part, entirely 
out of character, when observed amid the wild and 
more untameable scenes of Nature. There the rude- 
ness of the British ; the greatness of the Roman 5 the 
circular tower of the Saxon 5 and the pointed m^* rf 
the Anglo Norman styles, assimilate, in a far greater 
degree, with the bold and romantic features of the 
surrounding scenery; and carry us back to those 
tumultuous times, in which the tower and long 
winding passage were equally useful, as securities 
against the humble banditti of the"^ forest} as frbm 
the titled ruffian of a neighbouring castle* 

But of all the degrees of modem architecture, most 
ipratefiil to the lover of the more placid style of land- 

iTh6 pDiot^ arch was doubtless iBtroduoed by tlie Crusi^ders^ 
altfaough some have asserted, that there are no pointed arches in ao| 
df the Saracenic remains in Spain. Its antiquity in the east mast be tx>n« 
i^niefable i difice it is fdund in tlie teiiiples of Chandt Sila, Hi thie Isle 
of Java. 

The iffit vein^ of Apollo at Delphi was a mere cottage, eoteivd witli 
boughs of hiurel. From this rude origlii it tm6 to bt all thsi cmi be 
oileemed gracefal in religions miitHectnre i cftlutei Bknple^ aad tiym*' 
mefiHoali it addresses itself to Ittte. Bak tht $oihk, assoolatlBg the 
<pM«l hoiioar^ ishivalnr^ and romaatic lote, t^ks t6 geniiMi. BchtegH 
«all8 the one classical } tlm olhdr fopoanlic. 

R 3 
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scape, ftnd to the philosopfaic and elegant miad, the 
cottage* has the most attractive claim. With one of 
those delightful little mansions, situated on the bor- 
ders of a lake, or near the sea-shore, over vrhich 
mountains rear themselves into vast natural amphi- 
theatres; a small garden, with a clear stream, wind- 
ing through it; a library of all that is^usefid in art 
and science, or elegant and just in poetry and phi- 
losophy ; a friend, whom we esteem, and a woman, 
whom we love; who would exchange for the Escurial, 
or Su Cloud, the palace of the Grand Seigneur, or 
even the Castle of Windsor itself? 



CHAPTEK VI. 



As all that is captivating in scenery may be re- 
duced to the three orders of the beautiful^ the pic- 
iuresqit€f and the sublime, so may beauty of form 
and countenance be divided into the three orders of 
the graceful, the harmonic, and the magnificent. The 
magnificent applies to the indication of mind and 
manner in man: the graceful to softness, delicacy, 
and benevolence in woman: the harmonic consists in 

1 How beautiful must have been the cottages of Greece ! The Gre- 
daosy 8a;rs Le Roy, (from Vitm?iuf) disposed their cottages vcith so 
much taste and wisdom^ that they preflerred the form of them, «reo in their * 
most magnificent buildings; Diwerse JHaniere d* adomare i cammtmh^ 
Roma, 176$, p, SO. In the Brazils^. almost erery cottage is concealed 
beneath leaves of forest trees» overtopped by cocoas. 
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that exquisite indication of every shade of feeling, 
and in that union of the graceful and the magnificent 
in both, which, as it is the most uncommon, is more 
captivating than either. Admiration of beauty, whe- 
ther in bodies, morals, or in scenery, may bfe denomi- 
nated instructive: hence Plato called beauty Nature'' s 
masterpiece; and believed that tlie pleasure^ arising 
from it, was the result of a remembrance of visions, 
enjoyed in a former state of existence. Theophrastus 
esteemed it a silent fraud; and the Cameades called 
it a silent rhetoric. " It is a quality,^* says Xenophon, 
*^ upon which Nature has affixed the stamp of royal- 
ty;" and the reason, it has been so much admired in 
every age, is, because our soulsS are essences from the 
very source of beauty, harmony and perfection. Aris- 
totle defined beauty *^ order in grandeur;'' order in- 
volving symmetry; and grandeur, uniting simplicity 
and majesty. Father Andr6 defined it ^Wariety re- 
duced to unity by symmetry and harmony.*' One 
description of theorists howcfver maintain, that beauty 
is nothing but illusion; having no more positive ex-» 
istence, than colour. As well may we assert, that 
the nerves are conductors of electric fluids; that all 
matter is representative; or that all virtue is illusive; 
as to doubt the existence of beauty and deformity. 
Beauty, ^^ bear witness earth and heaven!'' by being 

1 Id associatioa we may trace tbe Linda of tbe Spaniard ; tbe Buona 
Roba of the Italian ; and the je ne aais quoi of tbe French. Were it 
otherwise^ beauty could never be understood . for in Africa a black com- 
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the restdt of associatkm,^ is not the )es9 positive on 
tiiat a/ceount. For every object, whkh awakens 
pleasure in the mind, is beautiful; since it possess^ 
somd intenial or external quality, which produces the 
sensation of pleasure. Whatever excites agrees 
able emotion, therefore, possesses some intrinsic 
quality of beauty.* Hence the term beauty mjQr 
be applied to every things which gives serenity or 
pleasure to tihe mind; frow a woman to a problem; 
fixnaa a planet to a tree or a flower. Hence arises 
the intimate oonnexion between beauty and virtue';; 
and as tiothing produces so many agreeable emotioiis^ 
m the practice of virtue (for virtue is a medal, ivhos^ 
reverse Is happiness)^ whatever is virtuous, or coudun 

plMioy In indispciiMble ; the Arabs of Uie desert esteem jargedail^ 
eyes ^ the Chinese and Peruvians small eyes and small feet ; tlie La- 
drones black teeth and white hair ; the Turics red hair, dark eyelashes, 
and rose-coloured nails : while the Oreenlanders paint their faces Mue, 
and not unfreqaently blue and yellow. The Moors of Senegal regard 
beauty abd corpulence sts syBoninMKM terms ? the Indians of Louisiana de- 
press the foreheads of iqfants to make tlfem more comply i in many parts 
of the east a large head is esteemed a great beauty ; the Japanese admire 
'' i;oIden'* hair ; and the Javanese a " golden" complexion : and a Cir- 
cassian to b^ exquisitely beautiful to a Persian must h^ve a small Boae 
and HMmth ;, while tmh ; dark h^r; large black antelope eyes, and a 
delicate figure. 

1 The man, however, who was bom blind, and recovered bis sight by 
couching, did not esteem t|jpse the most beautiful, whom he had most 
loved. Nor did he consider those articles of food most agreeable to his 
vision, which had been the most agreeable to his palate. 

' « Hence the Celtic proverb, that no falsehood can dwell in the soul of 
the lovely. 



i 
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' dve tberet^i^ is really and e»9entially as beauttiiil as a 
carnation always in bloom^ or a group of angete in 
the Assumption of Guido. 

In the true spirit of this doctrine, Wieland, the 
celebrated German poet, has written a dialogue^ 
conceived in the manner, and exeiJutrf with imich of 
the swee^ess and delicacy of Plato. He imagines 
Socrates to surprise Timoclea, a captivating Athenian 
virgin, at her toilet ; dressed for a solemn festival in 
honour of Diana; attired in all the beauty of Nature 
imd in all the luxuriance of art. His surprising her, 
in this manner, gave rise to a dialogue, in which the 
subject of real and apparent beauty is philosophically 
discussed. The arguments are sununed up by Timo-^ 
0ea, at the end of the discourse; in which she de* 
dares herself a convert to that fine moral doctrine, 
which teaches, that nothing is beautiful, which is not 
good; and nothing good, but what is, at the same 
time, intrinsically beautiful. This utiion of virtue, 
^piness, and beauty, is in strict conformity to the 
doctrines of the a^icient Platpnists, and the evidence 
ef experience. For, as afiinity acts upon bodies in 
pfiotact, and gravitation upon bodies at immeasurable 
distances, so virtue, partaking ai the nature of both, 
has the power of combining all minds, rightly dis- 
t^osed, of whatever country, and at whatever distance, 
in the persuasion, that beauty and virtue are one ; 
fmd that, from their inuoU, must, at one time or other^ 
proceed a long and lastmg happmess. Qomtiip^^iSig 
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at once the column, pedestal, and capital to eadi 
c^her, they form that Doric column, which Falladio 
writes of, which, being neither Roman^ Grecian, 
Gothic, nor Italian, is far more beautiful than either; 
and charms and fascinates wherever it is seen. 

m. 

The dissertati(mof MaximusTyrius,^ in which the 
doctrine of the Platonists, on this subject, is so fuUy 
explained, has most of the essential qualities of an 
admirable poem. Well might Casaubon^ call that 
accomplished writer ^^ Mellitissimus Platonicorum T. 

The pleasure, which is derived from scenery, we 
may trace, an some way or other, to something, which 
has an immediate or collateral reference to humanity. 
The conclusions of Mr. Alison, in his Philosophical 
Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste, are, 
therefore, perfectly just. For, as he observes, unless 
the imagination be excited, the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity s^e unfelt. Hence, whatever increases 
the powers of that faculty, increaseiS those emotions, 
in like proportion : and no objects or qualities being 
felt, either as beautiful or sublime, but such as are 
productive of some simple emotion, ho composition 
of objects^ or qualities, produce emotions of taste^ 
in which that unity is not preserved.^ 

> Diss, ix,, also Seoeca de Benef. v. 1, 2. Lucret. lib. iii. Cic. de 
Off. lib. iii. c. 3. « Misc. Observ. lib. i. c. 20. 

s Ch. i. sect. 2, 3 ; ch. ii. sect. 2, 3. " Beaotjr," says Hume, <« i» 
no quality in things themselres : it consists merely in the mind^ which 
cftetemplates tbenu" 
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IV. 

It is associatioin, then^ which produces that inti- 
mate connexion, which subsists between the beauty 
of landscape and the beauty of sensation. Every 
scene^ to be perifectly beautiful in the eye of mauj 
must^ in consequence, possess something which refers 
to humanity. Either horses^ sheep, or oxen 5 either 
cottages^ churches^ or ruins ; or something that has 
reference to ourselves, as sentient beings, must meet 
the eye or the ear in some part or other of the scene, 
or the whole is incomplete. The Mississippi would 
have less interest for the traveller, were not the war^ 
blings of the red-bird (tanager) heard upon its banks : 
and the solitudes of Valdamo would be far less affecting 
in their character, were there noe choes of matin and 
vesper chaunts from the monastery of Vallombrosa. 

Every one feels how much even the most magni- 
ficent view acquires, if a shepherd is seen, tending his 
flocks, among the precipices j a fisherman hanging 
his nets on the side of a rock; a student reclining 
under the arch of a ruin ; a woodman returning by 
the light of the moon 5 or if a hunter, weary of bound- 
ing among the crags. 



throws him on the ridgy steep 



Of some loose hanging rock to sleep. 

Hence it arisen that, as every landscape should be 
observed from its proper pointy so every sound must 
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be heard- in its proper place. Who is not displeased 
with the horn of the huntsman^ if sounded in a gar- 
den ? And who can listen to the bleating of sheep> 
eonfined in a house ; or to the lowing of cattle neaf 
^e windows of a drawiag*room ? And yet, how 
^il^eeable are our sensations, when lambs bleat uppii 
the moimtains; when cows low amoQg the ipeadows j 
and when the huntsman's bugle echoes through the 
forest. 

' V, ~ 

Hence, all our more celebrated masters in the nr% 
of painting, never fail to animate their pictures with 
. living objects ] in unison with the scenes, they respeor 
tiively exhibit. How comparatively uiimoving were 
Ike creations of Salvator Rosa, without his groups 
of banditti! and how far less interesting were the 
rocks, valleys, and woods of the romsmtic Claude, 
were we to expunge his shepherds, his flocks, and 
Jiis ruins ! The poets seldom neglect to embellish 
their subjects in a similar mimner.^ Full of those 
allusions and associations is the poem of GrpngM^ 
HUl 

Grongar ! — ^The imagination immediately transports 
us thither. This celebrated eminence, my Lelius^ 
is situated in the most pictufesqne part of the vale of 
Towy. No place do I remember, in which the com- 
binations of water, wood, mountain and ruin, assume . 

t A iegltct of tbia if Qnecanse^ why Oe Lille's poem of Lu Jardiiu 



«uch exquisite variety :— sacred have beeo the mo* 
mrats^ I have passed^ on that eQchanting spot ! 



Grongar ! in whose roossy cells. 

Sweetly mnsinig Qqiet dwells : 

Gropgar I m wkose silent si^^e. 

For the modest Muses made : 

So oft I have, at evening stilly 

At the fountain of a rl^I ; 

Sat upon a flowery bed. 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

While strayed my eyes o'er Towy's flood, 

OFor hill and over wood ; 

Froni hoase to honse, from hill to h|(^ 

Till Contemplation had her filK 



CHAPTER VIl. 



In scenes, like those of Grongar, tran<pii11ity lovei 
to repose; and solitude, beloved by the good, and 
sought as a refuge by the great, the most delights t# 
Unger. Delicacy and distinction, says Sir WilHam 
Temple, make a man solitary. By a love of solitude, 
however, far am J from alluding to that misanthropic 
dislike of society, which impels man to forsake hi^ 
fellow, in order to indulge a selfish and indignant 
passion. A desire of solitude of that nature is seldom 
engendered by a contemplation of Nature; which 
impels only to that description of ^retirement, the 
charms of whidi we may whisper to a firiend. An 
idea, realized in a pictm*e of solitude, painted by 
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Caspar Poussin, in the collection of his. Majesty: 
illustraited by Bieilzac^; and alluded to by Cowper. 

I praise the FreBcbman, bis remark was shrewdy 
** Hovir sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude !** 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper, '* solitude ts sweety" 

An affectionate friend does, indeed, illumine with a se- 
rene lustre, that engaging society of solitude, which, 
in a world like this, a cultivated mind frequently finds 
only in the sanctuary of its own bosom 5 when books 
are its fi-iends, and the birds its companions. 

In retirement, statesmen recruit their mental 
strength, like Achilles stringing his bow; an eagle 
sharping his talons ; or an elephant whetting his 
tusks. In retirement, the man of learning or genijus 
strips himself of all ornament; his thoughts be- 
come concentrated, and his desires moderated. To 
those devoted to worldly, or to scientific pursuits, 
it gives that temperate rest, so necessary to recruit 
the weary organs of, activity. It affords the leisure 
to arrange the materials of thought ; to matiure the 

> La solitude est v^ritablemeut une belle chose ; mais il y auroit plaisir 
4'avoir un ami fait comme tous, ^ qui on piit dire quelquefois, que cfest 
i)ne belie chose/' — Let, Cho'n. liv. ii. v. 24. Bruyere has a similar 
sentiment. ** La solitude est certainement une belle chose ; mais il y a 
pOaisir d'avoir quelqu'un qui sache r^pondre — ^ qui on puisse dire de 
t^ms en terns que' la solitude est une belle chose." — La Bruyfire, \De 
lille also, in the first canto of his Homme des Champs*— 

Ma soeur, lui dit Progne, comment vons portez-voMS ! 

Voici tantdt mille ans que Ton ne vous a. vue. 

Ne quitterez-vous pofnt ce s^jour solitaire ? 

Ah! reprlt PhilomMe, en est-il de plus donz ? 

Le desert e»t-il fdit pour des talens si beaux ? Fontaine, 
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fariMurs of art; and to polish the works of genius. 
It relieves the mind frdm the frivolities of life ; and 
lessens its anxieties^ as much as every improvement 
in mechanics diminishes the value of bodily strength; 

II. 

To a life of solitude has been objected a destitution 
of employment : and if the accusation were just, the 
censure were severe. For without occupation, the 
mind becomes listless; it preys upon itself; and we 
should be in danger of becoming melancholy, even to 
weariness of life. In nothing, therefore, does Pliny 
err more, than when he says, that there are only two 
things, by which we ought to be actuated : *' a love 
of immortal fame, or continual inactivity." But let 
no one be actuated by the opinion of Pliny, in this 
important particular. Idleness quickens the ap- 
proach of disease and want ; as naturally as the ad- 
vance of astronomy accelerates the fall of astrology. 
Where idleness prevails, vice prevails; and where 
vice is long tolerated, crime walks with ^gigantic 
stride over all the land. To live without laboiu: is 
destructive to the body ; to be indolent is fatal to the 
mind; and both are destined to be the operative 
causes of each other's misery. The listless torments 
of indolence are well described by Seneca,- in his fine 
Treatise on the Tranquillity of the Mind ; and even 
Pliny himself, in another part of his works, observing 
that the mental faculties are raised, and enlarged by 
the activity of the body, exemplifies his argument, 
by drawing an excellent picture of an old senator^ 
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redting into the country, and guarding' binuMtf ftval 
kMlQide by ccmtinual occupation. 

Solitude^i'omantic maid-^ 
Whetlier by uodding towers you tread. 
Or hanut the desert's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 
Or dimb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide ; 
Or starting from your l^alf-yedr's slHp, 
From Heda view the thawing detp^ 
Or at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey; 

You, Recluse, again I woo. 

And tigain your stepi pursue. 

UL 
tlitis sings tlie poet t — But the man of the worlds 
Oh!-^he will tell you that the poet dreams^ ^^ Solt- 
fUde,^ he exclaims^ ^^ is nothing better than a dreary 
waste^ for idleness to linger in/' And does retire- 
ihent indeed offer no objects to engage ou^ attention? 
Does it not^ on the other hand> present a succession 
of lonusements and pleaswes^ ever changing and ever 
imrled ? Can he want exercise, who has a garden ? 
Can he watit m^ital recreation, who has a library P 
Can he be destitute of objects to engage his research, 
#iio has Uie volume of Nature always unfolded before 
him f On the contrary, so varied and so delightfiil 
aire all these, that a voti^ to temperate solitude may 
triumphantly enquire, whediar there it not a pleasure 
and a i^cmsolation in it, than which nothing can bis 
more delightM-^einCd ttfy &de with no wM0ki.*»< 
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Is tii^re a meltmcholy, l^ch they do Hot sooih^ Of H 
isxatoW) they do not relieve ?— Yes, rfy deaf Lelitll^ 
t^iremenl and a love of letters have charms to . 
recommend them^ far more transcendant than the 
vapid nonsense of a harsh, ignorant^ lind intemperate 
world!— Quit it therefore !-^As to -myself !— though 
I am aware^ that the occasional contrast of real Ufe it 
neeesisary to give us a godt for the more substantial 
et^oymentd of a retired one 5 knowing tlmt the wortd 
ha» little of satisfaction, and still less of stability, uH* 
less I enjoy the opportunity of mi)dng in a society, 
tiiat is suited to me, far better is it for my happiness to 
live alone !«^olitude is frequently ^^best society:" 
let me, then> 6ujoy my books^ my garden^ my Wlft^ 
luid my children, in a qutet corner^ in the envlroM of 
a lat^e city; and let me have the honour of b^g 
cda^ed with that enviable order of men. 



' whom the world 



Call fdle ;-^and i^ho, justly, tti mtn, 
Esteems that busy world an idler too. 

IV. 

** Nature,** says Cicero, ^* abhors solitude;** and 
taahy an ingenious argument has been adduced to 
Jn*ove, that a lover of solitude is a being, totally di- 
vested of the common sympathies of humanity. 
Among toy papers, however, I find a remarkdble ac- 
count of a solitaire, that goes for towards invalidating 
this opinion. It is a verbal abridgment of a paper, 
imblished in a periodical Work, about the year 1781. 
^%e name of this solitary was Angus Roy Fletcher, 
who lived all his life in a fbrm at Olenorchay. He 
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olsluned his livelihood principally by fishing and 
hunting. Hi^ dog was* his sole attendant ; his gun 
and dirk his constant companions. At a distance 
from social life, his residence was ii^ the wildest and 
most inaccessible parts of the lofty mountains, which 
separate the country of Glenorchay from that of Ran- 
noch. In the midst of these wilds he built his hut, 
and passed the springy the summer, the autumn, and 
the principal part of the winter. He possessed a few 
goats, which browsed among the clifts. These were 
his sole property; and .he desired no more. While 
bis goats grazed among the rocks and heaths, he 
ranged the hills, and the banks of rivulets, in quest of 
game and fish. In the evening he returned to his 
goats and led them to his solitary hut. There he 
milked them with his own hands ; and after taking 
his supper of the game or fish he had caught, and 
which he dressed after his own manner, he laid him- 
self down in the midst of his dog and his goats. He 
desired to associate with neither men nor women; 
but if a casual stranger approached his hut, he was 
generous and open, hospitable and charitable, even to 
hid last morsel. Whatever he possessed he cheer- 
fully bestowed upon his guest; at a time^ too^ 
when he knew not where to procure the next meal 
for himselfl When the severity of the winter obliged 
him to descend to the Village, he entered with evident 
reluctance into society; where no one thought as he 
did ; and where no one lived or acted after his man- 
ner. To relieve himself from all intercourse with his 
species^ as much as possible, he went every morning 
before the dawn of day in search of game ; and never 
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relttmed titt night, when he qrept to bed withcmt 
seetag any one. With all this, he dressed after tlie 
manner of a finished cojccomb ! His belt, bonnet, 
and dirk, fitted him with a wild and affected elegance ; 
kis hair, which was naturally thick, was tied with a 
silkein and variegated cord; his look was lofty, his 
gait stately, his spirit to a degree haughty and high- 
minded : and were he starving for want, he would 
have a;gked no one for the slightest morsel of food! 
He' was truly the solitary man : and yet was he hos- 
pitable,^ charitable,' and humane. 

Genial Boon^ seems^ to have had an ardent love of 
deep seclusion. He was principally instrumental in 
the fir^ settlement of K^itucky^ and preferred the 
wildest solitudes to reside in. The country, in which 
ho'had fixed himself, however, haviiig become gradu- 
ally peopled, he retired beyond the Missouri. Popu- 
lation soon began even there : and at the age of 
seventy he removed two hundred miles beyond the 
last abode of civilized man. 

About the year 1814, a strange person was occasion- 
ally seen in Walston fields, about three miles fi:om 
Carnworth, in the county of Lanark. He appeared 
with great emaciation of figure and countenance ; and 
fifom his dress and general appearance seemed to have 
seen better days. He avoided all intercourse : was never 
seen in the day : and only occasionally early in the mom- 
faigs.' The peasantry were not a Uttle surprised andeven 
alarmed at such a circumstance ; and at length watched 
hini : when it T^as discovered that he had taken up bis 

yoE.. III. s 
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residence in a small cave, foimed by Nature in a large 
liiU in the neighbourhood. The curiosity of the amn^ 
try was increased by this cireumstonce r but no 
dar6d to enter his habitation; and after a time he 
forgfottento be talked of. At length, on the 11th €f 
April 1820, as a shepherd jmssed near the cave, he heard* 
a deep groan : andupon advancmg nearer he discovered 
him lying near the mouth of the cave, in the last agbnleir 
of death. The shepherdran to the nearest,house to pr©* 
cure assistance; and ri^tumlng to the spot found <hdtf 
the unfortunate man had breathed his lasrt, during his' 
absence. On entering the cave, some heath was db- 
served in a comer, arrayed in the form of a bed; some^ 
straw, from which, it was evident from the c^aff, he" 
had extracted corn ; also soine raw potatoes and tttinups/ 
A small leathern parcel laid on the floor. Which ttp(i» 
investigation was foUnd to contain sev^*a) letters, ik^ 
de&ced, that only one of them was in the smallest 
degree legible. It was kept with two one pound 
notes, and wrapped' up with great care; but it had 
neither date, signature, nor dh'ectioiL Of this letter 
the following is a literal copy. , . 

** Amice, conscientia nostrorum factorwn pectus 
meumdeturbat.'-^Ftverenon possum: Mmnonaudeo*^ 
Insarms su7n. — Si in surore meo mortem miM non 
consdscam, certe factum nostrum vulgaboTy igitUr sf 
tOn vita dutcis stt-^fuge, et ne mecutn peris. — FalCy si 
adhuc possis esse beatus, sis beatus^terum vak, longe 
vale.'* 

Had this unfortunate being remained ill soefety,* itiB 
probable his mind mif^t'have i«ecovered its tone aM 
eompass. 
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But man, animated by the common impulses of his 
nature, can enjoy nothing to effect alone. Some one 
must lean upon his arm ; listen to his observatioiis ; 
point out sec|*et beauties i and become, as it vere, a 
partner in his feelings, or his impressions are Qom-^ 
pafatively d^ll and spiritless. Pleasures are increased 
in proportipn as they are participated; as rose&r^ 
iiioculatad with roses, grow double by the proc0»^ 
Were it to shower down gold, we shcadd scarcely 
i^eleo.me the gift, had we no friend tQ congratulate u» 
oi» our good fortune. All the <;olQurs and forms of the 
natural worl4 would fiide before the sight ; and every 
gratification pall upon our senses. How beautifiiUy id 
this triumph of social feeUng' depicted in that passage 
cf the Paradise Lost, where Eve addresses: Adam, in 
lioig^age, worthy^ not ouly of the golden age, but of 
Pamdii^* 

t^th thee conversing I foi^get all time, 
' AlUeasons and their ehrange :-^^n please alike. - 
Sweot is the breatK of morn, liet' Rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds i pleasant the sun, . 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, op herb, tree, fruit and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth. 
After soft show^s ; and sweet the comin§f ou , ^ 
Of grateful evening inild. Then silent Night, 
With this, ber^ solemn bird, and this fair mooq, 
And these, the gems of heaven, her starry train. , 
Butiieither breath of m^rq^wh^nshQa^cewis , , 
With charm p$€fMrl^8t,Urds; nor :r)8ingfiiin 
On this delightfoji Umdi jior It^t^.lniily flover*^; 

s2 
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Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers; ' 
Nor gi^teful evening mild ; nor silent Nighty 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by mooD> 
Nor glistering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

Antisthenes^ in reply to one of his scholars, who bad 
inquired what philosophy had taught him, replied, 
'^the art of living by myself." Retirement, my 
Leiius, does indeed enable tis to derive happiness 
from ourselves, in the same manner, as the sun^ 
shining from its own centre, is indebted to no other 
globe for its splendour or its heat. ^^ HapJ>iness," 
said Speron Speroni to Francis Duke of Rovere, ^' is 
not to be measured by duration ; but by quality.** 
Scolding systems, unbeheld by common eyes ; pre- 
ferring his own society to that of the weak, the igno- 
r«it, and the worthless; and thereby living in a 
world of his own creating, the lettered recluse (to 
whom awell-ftuTiished library is " a dukedom large 
enough"), indifferent even to the report of fame, 
^^ that last infirmit]^ of noble minds !*' becomes almost 
invincible: for the world, as a celebrated French 
writer justly observes^ to him is a prison, and solitude 
a paradise.^ 



To sit on rocks, to mase o'er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where -things, that own not man's dominioti, dwell. 

And -mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely beeii^ 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming foils to lean | 

This IS NOT SouTUDB. — r . 
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But midst the crovi^d^ the hum, tbc shock of DaeD» 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tir'd demzen. 

With none to bless us, none whom we can bless : 
This is to be alone : this, this is Solitude! 

Sucb> also> were the sentiments of Epictetus: btrt; 
soUtude, with all its advantages^ is only benefici&l to 
the wise and the good ; since schemes of rapine ma]|r 
be there engendered^ as well as plans of beneficenofe 
K Numa retired to one of the deepest recesses of 
-Etruria, in order to digest his code of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, Mahomet, in the silence and soli- 
tude of Mount Hara,^ shunning all intercourse witb 
men, first formed the conception of enslaving the 
bodies, dduding the imaginations, and corrupting 
thie manners and morals of mankind. 

VI. 

. To men of weak and unenlightened minds, too, 
retirement is productive of fetal results. That is, — ^to 
men, who, like the pholas, have a body in proportion 
to their house ; and whose minds have no power to 
stretch beyond the limit of their shells. To them 
retirement is but another name for obscurity : a con* 
dition, mortifying to those, who have never acquaint- 
ed themselves with the world : Mid grateful only to 
that rare order of men, who have early perceived how 
little substantial liappiness that world is capable of 
afifordin^. But to a certain class of mankind, nothing 
> AMk^, vit. Moham., p* 15, 
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is so galling^ to theii* vanity, as the compelled neces- 
sity of remaining in obscurity ! To beings of this 
inferior order, the bare idea of being undistinguished 
is the ne plus ultra of morti&c^tion ! Rather than 
be imknown, they would celebrate their own defi- 
ciencies : and ratlier than exercise no authority, they 
would tyrannize over-i-tiJlagers ! As St. Bernard 
wid^the llQman&, -" they are jealous of their neigh- 
liwirs; they are cruel to strangers ; they love nobody 5 
and nobody loves them/' The natural cause of tluji^fe 
ignorance ; as the natural result i& personal vanity, aiid 
that most offensive of all mental sci'ophulas, — l&mily 
oonceit. Hence it arises, that though nothing is mo^ 
besatiftil to the imagination than the idea of ge^ihis 
sheltering itself in retirement; so nothing is mdl^ 
ofiensively ridiculous, than the pompous dulness, and 
the awkward consequence, of a vain cmmtry gentle- 
man. Abject to his superiors, in the same proportion 
as he is tyrannous to his inferiors : incapable of 
j^rming combinations of elegance or use, he bears, 
&els, smells, sees, and tastes by one erroneous stand- 
ard. Laboriously engaged in idleness, and totally 
tmconseious of the nobility and capacities of his vsa^ 
ture; Ibrgetting that pride confers no dignity 5 and 
that vianity engenders nothing but contempt; as 
unconscious of his folly, as he is ignorant of algebra; 
he frets throughout a long and useless life, to the 
'open, or the secret, ridicule of a whole neighbour^ 
hood. Possessing the external form of man, the 4eel* 
ing of a vegetable, and the intelleet of a caterpillar, 
he slides into eternity, as he crept into existence. 



4ii»d is fbrspotten on the morrow.--^ men <tf Uttie 

Ye wear a lion's hide! —Doff f t, for shame ;— 
And hang a calf's skin on those recreant Kmbs.*- 

/ King John, act iU« sceae i* 

VII. ■ , , ;■ ; 

How many creatures of this description^ my LeUme^ 
are observed, residing among .scenes^ more captiya^ 
mg to the imagination^ than all the creations of Titian^ 
Salvator Ro«a^ or of Claude ! Scenes^ so fortunately 
J9begiected hyi the hand of omament,. which create a 
m^tal blnsh for the folly and depravity of mankbid; 
I'Wildcb disrobe every ingenuous mind of all its M- 
-taral vanity; and in which^ if we remember -the 
ftnciful distinctions of polemics, and the obtuse arro- 
gance of verbal theology, we do *so with feelings of 
.impatience and disgust. And yet,-r-though residing in 
.such scenes as these^ as well might we attempt to 
reconcile Hie writings of Aristotle with the doctrines 
of tfee Scriptures, after the example of Trapaezund, 
S0)|otorius!> and JSugenius, bishop of Ephesus; as 
well might we endf^vour to prove, with Marcilius 
Ficittus, that Plato acknowledged the mystery of the 
Trinity; and equally iutUe would be our attempt to 
unite the geological systems of Whiston and Bujmet;, 
Buffon, Kircber,. and Le Xac^ as jto infuse into the 
..mind3 of such recluses as these, that the land^apes 
around them are capable of administering to their 
pl^Mmre9 or tbdr virtuess I Nature speaks to them 
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in a foreign Ifuiguage. Would you turn the^ zoo- 
phytes from their vanity and ignorance ? Turn a 
wasp from its instinct. If their follies were proclaimed 
amongjnountains^^cho would disdain to repeat them ! 
No lessons (ji wisdom could ever teach them to be 
wise ; no satirist could taunt them out of their con- 
ceit ; nor could all the splendid examples of great- 

fUess ever ndse them from the dust, on which they 
are delighted to. crawl, 

< Once travelling through *****shire, I called upon 
a gentleman, residing /near one ofi;he finest waterfalls 

^ in that country. . As time was of some value, I couM 
only partake of a slight repast, which my host pro- 
longed by giving a history of the progress, he had 
lately made in draining sdme meadows. An oppor- 
tunity at length occiuring, I ventured to hint, that I 
should wisl^ to be directed to thp waterfall. "Oh! 
the waterfall ! ah ! true— there is a water&U ;— but, 
my dear Sir, it is almost at the bottom of the valley ! 
Surely you would not attempt to go there among the 
long grass and the briars. Never mind the waterfiedl ! 
take a walk with me, and I will shew you something 
that is really worth seeing; and where you will be 
in no danger of falling over a precipice." With that 
he led me into his — garden ! ^^ There," said he, " there 
is a garden I planted and gravelled myself. There 
you may rove about as much as you please.'* " But, 
Sir, I have travelled several miles to see the water- 

fidl, and unless" " Oh ! the water&ll !— any 

body can see the waterfall ! The commonest fellow 



in the country can do that ; but" (pausing with all 
the solemnity of dignified anger), " I do assure you. 
Sir, very few can have an opportunity of seeing my 
garden!'* 

Oh ! quit those mountafbs, bid those vales adieu ! 
Thoseiovely landscapes were not,made for you ! 

What you have often said of my pursuits, and of 
my {tmbition, my dear Lelius, is but too true. In 
early life I perceived, (for I had ample opportu- 
nity of doing so), so many contejfnptible perfps^ 
arrive' at wealth, that I took almost a disgust tp 
every one, who had improved his condition to an 
extent, that industry seemed scarcely to justify.^ 
Hence arose an error of the opposite nature; (viz.) 
that of neglecting to pay that attention to the acquire- 
ment of wealth, which I have since had ample reason 
to see was necessary. The grove, the setting sun, 
the river; Horace, Virgil, Tasso, and Newton, could 
smother care at all times: and, as they had the powcar 
of doing so, I permitted them. 

Spirit of Spenser !— Was the wanderer wryng ? 



Retiremmt ^—Sdpio, 



CHAPTEBrVHI. 

The imagination can select few objects, on which 
it more delights to repose, than the retirement of a 
man of talents and integrity from the vortejc of pub- 
/ Ik life. Surrounded by objects ctf the vast creation. 

All the distant dio> the world can keep. 

Rolls o't!i* his grotto and but soothes his sleep. ' 

Such was the retirement of Scipie; when, rich inati 
lipproving conscience, he retired from the malicious 
persecution of his enemies, to philosophi<J ease aiid 
independence, at his villa of Liternum, so well desu 
cribed by Seneca.* There, charmed with the divem 
si'ty of its landscapes, in a frequent perusal of Xeno- 
pbon, and in the conversation of Terence, Lelfus, and 
JLucilius, he cultivated his farm, and enjoyed an 
evening of life, truly enviable for its tranquillity, 
innocence and glory. There it was, he out-lived all 
his^ injuries, and all the calumnies, that had been 
propagated against him. There 



—Sick of glory, faction, power, and pridC;, 



Beneath his woods the happy chief r^pos'd. 
And life's great scene in quiet virtue closed, 

Scipio died about the same time with Hannibal and 
Philopsemen. He was the most beaudfiil of the Ro- 
mans, as Alexander had been of the Greeks. There 
is a gem on cornelian, at Rome, a copy of which, 

I Ep, lib. xliJ. 



presented to me by Signor Frescati, exhibits an 
lexquisitely manly and beautiful fdce. Of all persons^, 
says Paterculus, this was the. man, Who best knew 
how to mingle leisure with action; and how to eni^ 
hellish the grandeur of public life witjb^ the taste and 
elegance of ^ private one. 

And here, my Lelius, perhaps, you will excuse me 
for observing, that calumny, that scourge of Scipio, 
and indeed of all public and private life, is the natu-«> 
ral result of permitting a slanderer to escape the 
odium of a public exposition. Society^ indeed, is, 
generally speaking, little better than, a wasp's nesl. 
Hunting for filings and deficiencies with more maEce, 
than integrity, if it rake net up the ashes of those 
beyond their reach, ill all the exercise of a refined 
eluarity, it heaps the crimes and the meannesses of 
itbe dead on the innocent heads of the living. To atone 
jfor which, it presents tathosei, whom it has injured, 
professions, flatteries, and external exhibitions of sub^ 
dued demeanour. Cant without practice is worse 
than nothing! Profession without substance is 
worse than nothing! A smiling face and a lying 
tongue my heart abhors ! 

Such is a true picture of modern society, in 
country places. A general ignorance of merit; 
.and a general envy, where it is known to exist. 
^^ We ought not, however, to despair," says a 
celebrated French philosopher, ^^ at the afSicting 
discoveries, we often make in acquiring a know- 
ledge of mankind. It is necessary, in order to 
know themj to triumph ovei" the displeasure, they 
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/create: as au anatomist triumphs over nature, its 
organs and singularities, tbat he may acquire skill in 
his profe$pion/' Envy is the parient of fies. It is also 
the most ignorant of all th0 passions ! 

For could we mental suflTeriogs read^ 
Inscribed with truth upon each brow, 

With pity then our hearts would bleed. 
For those, whom most we envy now. 

MetaftatioA Burmy, 

What an admirable picture has Lucian exhibited of 
a painUng, executed by Apelles ! Calumny is invited 
by Credulity, who is represented with large ears^ 
jmd wandering eyes. Behind him stand Suspicion and 
Ignorance. Calumny approaches, holding in her 
ieft hand a lighted torch; while, with her right, 
'rfie drags, with the most determined vefcemence, a 
young man, who supplicates heaven, with distracted 
voice ahd up-lifted hands. She is convulsed with 
passion. On one side moves Conspiracy; on the 
oAer Fraud : Repentance walks behind with a 
melancholy aspect, and a tattered robe; looking 
occasionally at Truth, who follows, meditating on 
the cruelty of the scene before her. 

III. 
Evay part of society, however, is not thus consti- 
tuted: since in every theatre, however large, or 

1 Se a ciascum Tinterno afiUnuo, 
Si legesse in fronte scritto ; 
Quanti mai che invidia fanno 
Ci forebbero ^icta. 
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however small, there exist a few, wbo perceive the 
malice, and despise the meanness of the rest. They 
live like Daniel iji the Lion's den ! Truth and judtiee 
are their companions; and^ speaking by a figure, 

Wheresoever their footsteps turn. 
Rubies blush and diamonds burn. 

Sargent's Mine, 

But even good men have frequently a difficulty, and 
have always a discretion allowed, in acknowledging 
merit. Merit is modest; and is not only difficult to 
be recognized; but is frequently a conspirator against 
her own splendour. She is seen, also, mostly at a 
disadvantage: either too nearly, or too remotely. 
Grandeur cannot be observed in the noble arch of 
Trajan over the Danube ; if the spectator stand im- 
mediately under the buttresses: neither can we form 
any adequate idea of St. Paul's in London, or St. 
Peter's, at Rome, if we approach too near those 
magnificent buildings. The analogy applies equally 
to men. Great men cannot be seen to advantage, if 
tiiey are too closely approached. Men of a common 
stamp, however, cannot be seen at all, unless they are 
directly under our eyes: and then, indeed, they are 
visible enough ! 

Were Envy to be personified, and had I the powers 
of a Caracche or an Angelo, I should exhibit him 
with looks awry; cheeks pale; lij)s hanging; nose 
sneering; eyebrows knit: chewing hemlock, and 
drinking the gall of vipers. Moiurning at ano; 
thel*'s victory, and shedding tears of rapture at a 
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dcifett; daneiog at a dealh: wridiing vMi ^pcmy «l n 
feast; wid. creeping ou his knees^ Jbis belly, ;aiid hia 
lH>som, to the celebnadon of a .marriage. Had Daate 
the ^power , of punishing , such im object, \^ thi$^ 
he would have condemned him to a torture,* even 
more acute than theirs, who join ingratitude to 
treason: — for an envious man would often com- 
mit a murder, if he dared. — Before and behind, and 
pn each side of him, marches a pestilentid column of 
pride, ignorance and malicQ.-rXhe furies light him 
to his bridal couch ; his sanctuary, is the fountain of 
conspiracy \ and so transparent is the centre, that his 
beiMCt presents tb^ colour of an Ethiopian, buried in 
an urn of Vei^ce qhrystal.. 

Nici^phorus informs us, that when Ducas raised an 
infiUtrection, at Constantinople, he. was (uily con- 
demned to be whipped; but when he proceeded to acr 
cu3e several pei^ons of distinction, as bis accomp^e^ 
he was condenmed to be b\irnt*^ Calumny )^e;ng es- 
teemed the worst crime of the two. Pythagoras was 
accustomed to say, that a calumniator was, in hi^ 
state of pre-existence, a snake; and would, in ^ 
future one, animate the degraded body of a scorpiim^ 
For my own part, I nev^ s6e a^slanderer, male opf 
female, that I do not fancy I see a snake*s hea4 peepr 
ing out of the bosom.^ In the Scandinavian Cr^5 

. > 

I luferno. cant, xxxiii. , 

«' Montesquieu^ b. vi. c. 16. 
3 howel relates," that when a ybnng man, named Pennant^ was dis- 
sected, ftomctWng !n the form of a sei'penV with divers tails, was fiMwd 
in tlieJeft fentrkte of hisbeart. We may remark bere> en pn%tan,i;x\M 
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as we learn from the Edda^ there was an evil spirit, 
called JLoA^, who derived most of his pleasiure and 
infttey from being a calumniator of the Gocb. His 
tant>Ie was built upon the putrified carcases of ser* 
p^nts. . 

Jn the garden^ belonging to the conv^ait of Cor* 
deliers^ near Barcelona, grows a species of mi* 
mosa. If the seed is chewed, and expectorated in a 
i^m, it will immediately fill it with a nauseous stench^ 
imd turn all the white paint black. If I might 
presume to a liberty, I would recommend to natUn 
rallstd a new name for this tree : ^^ the scandal tree'^ 
Calumniators may be divided into three clajsses«-n 
1. The inventor :— 2. The propagator from malice t*-»' 
3. TI« propagator *from wantonness, idleness, or a 
lov^ 6f talking. The iirst is as t)ase, as an Italiioii 
bravo, who uses his stiletto in the dark : the second 
bears the same relation to the first, that a receiver 
^f Tstolen goods does to a thief: the l^st.^eeps upon 
calumny, with the same ease and satisfaction, as he 
wofuld upon truth. He eats venom, as naturally as a 
h<Hrse eats hemlock. 

■ .\ ' • IV. ": - 

Of all taxes— the world pays that bf commendation 
With the greatest reluctance. The propensity, ob- 
servable in almost all mankind, to evil dis^otirse, 

swin^wlll eat snakes, and deer swallow serpents. Philos. Mag. Vol. \tm 
^ 313 1 and it if not wnworthy of obsenration, that Sylla was th^ first n^a- 
gistiiite» wbatMglht tl)e doctrine, tbat calumniatar^ OHgbt not to be 
punished. 
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is like a nauseous vegetable^ which poisons aU it 
touches. Common men live upon this kind of suste- 
nance^ TJ^ith as much delight, as the wasp lives upon 
honey. For a porcupine has not a greater antipathy 
to a serpent, than a malicious man, or an envious 
woman, has to a great or good one. ^^Most men," 
says Sallust, in his fine epistle to Cesar, ^^have 
enough capacity to iiyure and censure their neigh- 
bours. The mouth ctmnot open sufficiently widie ; 
nor the tongue move too quickly for their envy and 
iU-wiU.^" 

If you crush the root of a sensitive plant, wiU it 
not die ? If you take a swan from its element, will 
it not waste ? If you cut off the head of an oak, 
will it not wither? If you breathe the dews of 
calumny over the name of an honourable man, will 
it not taint ? — ^Yes l—But it will taint only for a time. 
Truth does not long smart beneath the vicissitudes of 
human opinion. It will not long permit itself to be 
a dupe to the malignity of depraved minds : — their 
Uttle turns and shifts and crafts;. their petty plans; 
their meannesses; their cowardice; their vulgar 
and creeping servility; above all, their flatteries 
and their presents ! — Oh ! righteous heaven de- 
fend iis! 

Does an eagk stoop at a wren ? Is the skin of a 
leopard pierced vrith the diminutive proboscis of a 
gnat ? And shall a man, conscious of infirmity, yet 

I Nerer, exclaims an elegant French writer, never let mortal loaa 
flatter liimself with the liope of escaping from envy and from hiitred ; 
for enry and hatred did not spare Fenelon. 
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imcoxiscious of premeditated wrongs permit a moth 
to rob him of his birthright ; or the wing of a cater- 
pillar,— to whom the leaf of a plant is an empire, — to 
screen him from the splendour of a summer's day? 
He, who permits a calumniator to conquer his mind, 
deserves to be conquered. 

V. 

Armed with all the mean insolence of security; 
and conscious of an audience, which, hanging on 
his lips, imbibe an aliment peculiarly grateful to 
their, vitiated palates'; smiling inwardly in public, 
and outwardly in private, at another's wrong :— and 
burning with envy, even beyond the tomb, the ca- 
lumniator — bearing, like a trout, his teeth upon his 
tongue, — hisses irom behind his curtain, at a thousand 
good and estimable characters, before the world is 
conscious, to what an odious and detestable organ, 
it has long been listening. But. his career, bom in 
envy, bred in malice, and tutored by folly, finishes 
in contempt, abhorrence, and disgrace. He is de- 
spised by dl honourable men; feared by the weak ; 

> All breatbioi^ de&tfa, aronod Uieir cbief tliey sUnd, 
A mean, degraded, formidable, band. 

Pope, 

An Italian master baa one of the most refined pieces of ingenuity, ever 
touched in music. It consists of a song, entitled La Calttmnia, in which 
tbe effects of calumny art represented by the figure of the wind. The 
accompaniment b^ins with a soft murmur ; it then swells, by a thou- 
saad gradations, till it rises into a tempest. 

VOL. iir. T 
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nnd shunned as a pestilence. His infamy is unpitfed ; 
those, who, even innocently, have eaten of his poison^ 
partake of his reproach ;^and so utterly detestable 
is the nature of this cowardly crime, that wherever 
8 ne^t of wasps is to be found, though they be as 
numerous as the water-lilies of the Nile, and though 
they range themselves with all the regularity of 
magnets, yet do we never fail to observe, that they 
are mutually afraid and ashamed of each other I 

The duty of exposition performed, anxiety subsides. 
The wasp, having lost its sting, can sting no mpre ; 
9nd the viper, having discharged its venom, pines, 
akkens, and dies. Nature recoils, and stands ashamed 
ot her own production ! To be envied, and therefore 
to be traduced, has long been m, impost, settled on 
the eminent : and shall any pigmy man, of modem 
date, presume to escape that tribute, when it has 
been paid, in all ages;^ by the most illustrious of aU 
nations ? Besides — some men there are, — it is a dis- 
grace to be known to them ! — whose (insure is ap- 
plause I and whose approbation^would sully the best 
established reputation in the world ! Wretched and 
a slave is he, who hangs on the smile of these for 
happiness. We have spoken of the exposition of 
calumny, as applicable only to men. The idle non- 
sense of a whispering, or of a flatulent female, is 
beneath contempt ! — She operates as a rod of scor- 
pions Qver her own sex, it is true; but she is the 
scorn— the contemptuous scorn — and ridicule of ours\ 

1 ** There is a cowardly care of repatation^" says a powerful writer^ 
" which cringes to slaoderers^ and courts the protection of gosrips*" 
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But we have dwelt on beings, so contemptible as 
these, too long! — For words are too dignified for 
animals, Vho, disiiiherited as it wef e by Natul^ from 
her noblest pbssfessions, seem to be fottoed out of 
granite; tiay,--outofany ttong/rathei" th^n the clay 
of^which the human form is said to be compound- 
ed. Wasps seem to sit upoii the tip of their 
tongues ; wolves to llVe in thfeif bowels ; and 
sharks to sWhta ih their hearts.-^Theit" God is 
the Grod of malice } and their offerings are the pangs 
of the bosoms, they have Wounded. Here— they are 
the scorn of hotiouraWe men ; in after life, they wifl 
listen to the meWy of rattlesiiakes.— They will strive 
to touch the corollas of roses, but the touch of 
torpedos will palsy thfeiu for centuries. Their food 
tviU be the poison of Madagascar ; and their bever&ge 
the julees of hellebore and hemlock.-^Oh ! ye wise, 
ye innocent, and ye excellent o^ the earth ! Regard 
them only as veib to etihance the splendour of yout- 
deserts ; as a dark cloud in the west increases the 
friajesty of the setting sun. But men of delicate 
feefings and distinctions are most affected by these 
mildews of the earth.-^InsUlated, as it wei*e, by the 
deKcacy of their sentiments, they staml, Kke mattyrs, 
before the secret afrows of an enemy ; as irufites and 
mushrooms,, growing without leave§^ are OfJten to the 
breath of every wind*^ 

> Sdn^e cahitliii^ HH diffictlt to ktioW how t6 eiicotolter.^Tf W6 noih^^ 
tMH, We ld0e in dIgriH t * ^f we Aehphe ihetn in sileti^d, ite mote vrott)\- 
less portion of mankind are too apt to btelieve, that by our s\ieM6 we kAttiM 
the justice of them. The bejt#iiy^ltdWefer, is to suffer in silence, and 

T 2 
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VI. 



^^ Milton," says an elegant critic,^ ^^ stood alone 
and aloof above his times,— the bard of immortal sub- 
jects/' In his time, even more than the present, it 
was the complaint, that no great man lives, btit has 
lived. A man, raised above his merits, will die : but 
he will have lived before he dies. Another, depressed 
beneath liis level, dies before he lives. All great 
minds are envied ; and few of them understood : there 
is -a poverty in the, world of thought and of feeling ; 
and men are even more avaricious of encomiums, 
than they are of their money. And when they do 
praise, it is too often with a view of mortifying those, 
who listen to their insidious compliments. They laud, 
.too, persons whom they never saw, more frieely 
and more heartily, than the best of their acquaint- 
ances. If a celebrated character live amojogst them, 
they will undervalue him at home; and over- 
value him abroad. The former to gratify their 
envy; the latter to gratify their vanity. For to be 
admitted to the table of a justly celebrated man is 
alw;ays a circumstance, on which vanity loves to rest 
no small portion of its consequence. For as it is 
always the last to acknowledge another man's emi- 

to trust in heaven^— Agis of Sparta used to say, that the ^ envioas 
were particularly wretched ; siuce the happiness of other men torments 
them as much as their own misfortunes." — Indeed, the name of one of 
ihe Pnries is derived from a Oreeic word, signifying Envy.--*' A greater 
torment than this passion/* aaid Horace, ** was never invented by a tyr 
rant of Sicily." 

1 Campbell. . . 
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tience, it is frequently the first, that endeavours to 
reap advantage from it. 

In man is centered every thing that is strong, and 
•every thing that is weak. In him there is falsehood 
and truth; deformity and beauty ; littleness and gran- 
deur. Some would destroy the &irest and the finest 
in Nature : they would slay the slain. They see no 
beauty in knowledge 5 they only feel its strength :— 
they see no harmony in truth ; they only feel the awe 
and the terror it engenders. 

With them every man of merit is an enemy. He 
builds structures never to fall into ruins. They, too, 
would build pyramids : — but they would build mighty 
pyramids with mighty nothings. Jealous of the re- 
putation of others, nothing is too extravagant for their 
own vanity : - they even pass through life without 
praising the woman or the man, they love. Reaping 
no harvest of love or friendship, they are ignorant 
that to communicate pleasure is to receive it. This 
^unfortunate disposition is ^^ implanted." ^^ I have 
seen," says St. Augustine,^ *^ an infant burning as it 
were with jealousy. He could not yet talk 5 and yet 
with a'pale countenance he would cast a look, fullt>f 
fury at another child sucking at the other breast." 
We . all have seen a similar picture of melancholy. 
To correct this impulse, therefore, ought to be a pa- 
rent's first and most solicitous care : for envy and 
jealousy are, of all others, the greatest scourges of a 
man's existance. 

1 Coiifessioui, b. u ch. 7. r ) 
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But $pme i^ep live efub^e^ m tia^e liv^lifi^t recoU 
lection of all their friends. Theif 9a;aie» in iini^n^klJiQ9 
IMresy^cypimonawHhufbwityof^u^^ w^thbofoity 
of person; orwith^ple^ourpf^iiGd. Theyai^d^: 
tb^y li^re not : at least tbej live not to the pre^ei^t 
g«;j[i^erati^n.-*^Wben tb?y did,, th^y were rich! J^Ie%.% 
^ most pfirt^ jfear pir^sent genius ^k> mucb : tbf^ 
feskv it i^ toa muph r^isi^v^ from dulbess ; frpn^ igno^ 
f9QCe;|r(»^atii8^ks> open or secret. Tbey9r^a^r«ae4 
when genius thinks it politjic to magnify itjfelf : aad 
y^ tli^ ought, to lie sUent and rev^rentisil : fpr the 
IQore genius enlarges its capacity^ the more genttei 
the more amiable^ the more modest it becomes : 9» 
deep oceans aiVe more pacific thm shallow ones. B^ 
V^Qjg trial and patient meditaliovb gesim ac^res; a 
l^l^wledge of the strengths ibe^ beauty, and the (%* 
^ity of ^is(}ofi^ : and the fif $t aoid, the last lessom^ that 
wki4fim gives, is, ^^ be modest if you would be.stroi^. 
If you Yfovid flyot live m a state c^ perpetual childhood^ 
%cquire knowledge : cb/erish it and let ^rtu^ ^ct a^ 
she wm. Prgufice a^d opinio^ j^ u^frequentty en-.* 
^your to tyr9nm;&e otver Nature > b^M tbe st^ength^ 
whp^h knoiwl^dge imports to the mind^ ^i^bles^it pfte^ 
tQ tritwp^ oyer ftrr^ime ijteelf." 

VII. 

There are three orders of men my soul despi^s ! 
The first i§ peri^onified by a Persiaa poet. — 

Little care we, who revel in plenty and splendour^ 

How many may pine in chill poverty'8 blast ; 
With forms full as fair, and with hearts full as tender^ 
* On this world's friendless stage by adversity cast ! 

Anon. 
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SeC(mcl]y;^Meii^ who alternately act Che sycophant 
i^d the traitor. Mankind^ says Lucian,*^aikd who 
knew mankind better ? — resent ithighly, should we not 
admit them to share in our happiness ; when the wind 
sets fair, and the voyi^e is prosperous. Should the 
winds tiirn, however, and the waves swell 5 they leave 
us to the mercy of every storm i Of such conduct the 
Jews accused the Samatitans.^-^For when they^ were 
successful abroad^ and happy at home, the Samaritans 
smiledjwhenever they met them. They embraced their 
society with eagerness; and indicated ^heir friendship 
by deducing their descent from Jos^h the Patriaroh« 
No sooner^ however> did misforttme arrive, and the 
Jews were low in ^tute i than they disolidmed all 
affiitity ; they insulted th^n, whenever they met them) 
and insisted, as was indeed the truth, that they wem 
originally Medes and Persians. 

Thirdly ;^It was a saying among the Greeks^ 
that all men carried a wallet over their should 
ders; the forepart of which contained the faults 
of %heir neighbours; the hind part their own« It 
i» thus in every country under heaven ! For what 
Ptiterculus said of the Romans, Ml eighteen hun-* 
dred years ago, is equally applicable to the whole 
human race :— ttiat " though we overlook every fault 
of our own 5 we overlook none that belong to ano- 
ther." The invidious look at the brightest of men's 
qualities 5 but speak only of his worst 5*-their vision 
inoculates the jaundice upon every thing they sejB. 
In this they are unwise, even in worldly advantage : 
> T(n(aris. * Josepbtid. 
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for their shadows precede, instead of following them. 
Erery blow, they receive, sinks to the soul ; while, to 
gratify their outraged vanity smd spleen, they would 
blot the sun out of heaven. 

Man is, indeed, a paradox, so complicate and intri- 
cate, that one of Melancthon's consolations 'in death 
arose out of the hope, that he should soon learn the 
secret, why men were made as they are. ^^ The 
Alps," says the author of La Spectacle de la Nature^ 
^^ are the sources of the Rhine^ the Rhone, and 
the Po: and though those mountains are, for the 
most part, clad in eternal sterility, they make of Itidy 
and France two most delightful gardens/' Thus 
Nature elicits wealth out of want^ and good out of 
eviL The same result graces the perspectives of 
moral phUospphy. 

Genius is frequently wild in in&ncy, and melancholy 
hi youth: but vigorous in manhood. For m^tal 
strength rises and ripens naturally out of the soul's 
delicacy : delicacy frequently settling, at last, in a 
consciousness of power, which exhibits itself in a 
magnificent gnmdeur of character ; which, subduQig 
the voice ofpassion,rec<mciles wisdom to misfortune^ 
by connecting the past and the present with the fii- . 
ture. ^^It was sown in weakness ; it is nused in power: 
it was sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory.'' 

But genius, for the most part, may be compared ta 
the horse of Seius. This horse was named Sejamis : 
and was of exquisite symmetry. But whoever 
chanced to possess him, (and he had many ma8t^*s)y 
was sure to be involved in a multitude of difficulties. 
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Yet Fortune is not so xu4n$t, as she appears to be : 
for while she compensates the want of ability by 
wealth or rank: she compensates the want of rank 
and wealth by the power, influence, and pleasure of 
ability. Few men of genius, therefore, are doomed 



unpitied, to sustain 



More real misery than their pens can feign. 

VIII. 

Truth is in a constant state of persecution : — shall 
men of genius, then, mourn, because they share 
the destiny of so honourable a master ? If misfor- 
tunes could be remedied by tears, says Muretus, tears 
would be purchased with gpld :— misfortune does not 
call for tears, but counsel. Yet who would wish for 
a sea, that was continually calm ? For a sky, that 
was constantly serene ? Or for a life, passed in a 
state of pre-eminent monotony? The asperities of 
vicissitude are soothed by frequent intervals of con- 
tent. More renowned than enriched^ it is tnie, that 
fortune seldom comes to genius. ^^ Always wooed 
and never won," she proves only the mother of Hope : 
and while the medicine is preparing, says the Arabic 
proverb, the patient dies. What a fete! Is there 
any one so sordid, so lost to every sympathetic im- 
pulse, who cannot feel for the man of delicate feel- 
ings, and of fine, talents, who is constrained, not 
Only to dedicate his life to ephemeral calculations> 
but even to writhe under the necessity of exerting all 
his intellectual strength, to preserve the vulgarity of 
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mere animal existence ! Does* he resemble those 
shepherds of the east; who fell beneath the ruins of 
cities^ once distinguished for their beauty and magni- 
ficence ? or does he, in the fiilness of domestic aflfec- 
tion, give a negative to the assertion, that the lahd^ 
scape of life exhibits little but misery and want ? — He 
resembles the cocoa nut of Ceylon : he gains strength 
from neglect; and fecundity from exposure. By 
obstacles, vigorous minds are stimulated; not con- 
quered. And as botanists, by administering certain 
compositions to the roots of flowers, teach snowdrops 
to wear the colour of Ethiops ; pinks to clothe them- 
selves in green ; and tulips to assume the tincture of 
vermilion ; — the mind, pregnant with exalted precepts^ 
makes fortune, at length, take the forms and the 
consequences, best suited to its will. 

IX. 

Never taken by surprise in the great journey of 
life, the man of genius feels^ that death would set him 
above all earthly wants. Wrongs, therefore, make 
him proud ; not sad. And as he does not measure 
happiness by the scale of either wants or wishes, he 
elicits a good result even from an evil cause : as the 
sea becomes warm in proportion to its agitation ; fuid 
as one of the most ugly of worms becomes the mtoet 
beautifril of butterflies.^ 

- '^ The barbarous Licinus," says one of the Augus- 
tan poets, ^^ lies under a marble tomb :^Cato under a 

I Tbe Formicalio. 
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small oBe :<^wd Ppii^ey under noBe.*— Who would 
SiUppo8e there were gods?" — One would think, by 
thk, tbftt men's rewards were busts and monuments. 
Upon this principle of atonement, death has au 
algebra of its own ; with an aritiunetic and a geo- 
metry, whoUy unallied to the simple quotients of phi- 
losophy. The soul elicits no harmooy from an argu- 
ment, so gilded, yet so spiritless, as this. A Greek mu- 
sician, having an excellent lyre, replaced a string, 
which ha4 chanced to break, with one of silver. The 
lyf e thus became bieautiful, indeed, to the eye ; but it 
wa$ no longcar melodious. 

. ^^ PiMe," says Feltham:, *^ I never found in a noble 
Qi^ure, d^ humility Hi an unworthy mind." This is 
^ just and beaiitiful reflection, if to pride we attach 
tjie union of v^^iity and arrogance. But pride, spring- 
ing fro«i exalted motives; from disdain of neglect, 
and epn^iousaess of power ; is an admirable refuge, 
and ome of the most valuable of securities. It mak^s 
the 4eseKt blossom like the rose. What is its argu- 
nQkent? Justiee wiH come. The law (rf ncttya^e pro* 
cUmm^ h/t M km tides, of analogy, that U musi eome^ 
iS^cisre^&9, Scifi&^ emd the Ih WUt$ ave suAfeets for the 
offlmtse emdvewn'otiwi c^ag/es. 

N^kci — ^want*-«*evenr cakunny itself-*haye tibeiir 
benjaftiis' and advantages* Benefits and advantages, 
tQQy without which the &turc would be comparatively 
spwi^tees.., There is down upon the breast of eagles i 
aod tbe stirongest men have n^^t unfreque^t^ ^the 
geiH^l^st natures. And yet. it must be confessed,, that 
a{)iUly plaees man>v for a time,, upon a melancholy 
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eminence. ^* Let the envious," says Madame de 
Stael, '^ ask for splendour, for fortune, for youth, for 
beauty, and for all those smiling gifts, which serve 
to embellish the surfoce of life ; but never let them 
cast an invidious glance on the eminent distinctions 
of mind and genius !" And why not ? — It is surely 
better to feel the pangs of envy for gold, than for 
tinsel. 

X. 

Why evil has been engrafted on the general system, 
it' is impossible for man to explain. He must have 
capacities, far superior to those, he now has, befdre 
he can divine even the alpha of this moral enigma. 
An immense plan, consisting of a vast variety of parts, 
has been formed: it is in perpetual progress and 
activity : and as millions of ages are requisite for its 
development, the etbrnal power has, perhaps, re- 
served entirely for himself the transcendant luxury of 
contemplatingtheunravelmentof the wonderful drama. 

But fortune and virtue, strangers as they are in 
appearance, are not strangers in reality. They know 
efiich other, even at the distance of a thousand miles. 
It is true, virtue not only gives no passport to wealth, 
or glory; it does not even give security against 
calumny or want; and it seems to respect neither the 
smiles of innocence,' nor the wrinkles of age. But, as 
an equivalent for these injuries, it impregnates the 
soul with an expanding faculty for future enjoyments. 

Military prowess exists in tens and hundreds of 
thousands : but calm and dignified courage breather 
only from a heart, alive to affectionate impressions ; 
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and a conscience^ pure and unsullied wijth offence* 
To the vigorous outline of Annibale Caracchi^ 
(adoptii^g the dialect of painters) it imites the grace 
of Guido, to the ease and delicacy of Covregio. But 
for a delicate mind to encounter the coarse vanity of 
vulgar wealth ; — for it to fall into a condition^ which 
compels it^ irredeemably^ to waste its powers in 
trading with insolence and vulgarity^ — to associate 
with men^ to whom Mahomet would have spoken in 
Arabic^ when he insisted that glory consists not in 
wealth but in knowledge, — it is like dashing a sacred 
cup against the floor of a temple. 

XI. 

When labour affords no adequate returns; when 
realities dissolve the charm and elasticity of youthful 
hope J when the education, received from parents and 
tutors, prove obstructions to that, which is taught us 
by the world; are we so unmanly as to ^mile, as if 
we smiled for the last time; and to speak, as if we 
thought in the dialect of despair ? These are casual- 
lies, which affect the mind, but not the soul. The 
best antidote against the sting of a scorpion is oil : 
the best antidote against ^uch ills as these, is exertion 
and resignation. But to lose repose^ when rest is 
vitally necessary to the mind's existence ; to lose the 
being, which formed the piyradise of life: these^ 
—*these^ would draw sighs from the iron breasts of 
Scythians. Job heard of, his losses in sheep and in 
axen with fortitude ; but when he leanit the fate of 
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his children^ he' reni^ bis mantle; shaved hte head'; 
and fell to the ground, 

Tbeman^ too^ who> comcioiu of having^uiiwittingly^ 
oommitted an injury, bends in heart-broken silehce * 
over tbe afflictions, he has caused, froin the certainty 
of his ^ever being able to repair them: the fkthei') 
pining at the loss of a beloved wife, without a roof 
to shelter, of a loaf to satisfy his crying infants :-^ 
these, these are misfortunes, beyond the pride and 
strength of man to endure ! 

But {US no man can see into the bowels of the eauth, 
no man can see into the womb of futuri^» Good 
therefore may come as well as evil. Indeed, if no 
other good comes, than the trial of our strength, it is 
sofiftething. Adversity, if she has no oth^r virtue^ has 
IMsuredly thia: 



Ingeniuin res 



AdversaB uuifare solent, celare secundae. 

' tfor.y lib, li., iat. viii., r. 73. 

in the midst of privation, then, never let isb r^Aise tb 
take what the sterility of fortune still presents. Let us 
hope for what is denied; and enjoy whiitever isgivei^ t 
for there is nothing of wisdom in refraining to drittk> 
because we cannot drink out of a golden enp^ fiu< 
above all things^ let us gxmrd against permitting for -^ 
tune to pky us the same jest^ that Eutri^t^s is saeld 
to have played upon his enanies. Bei^ ilehv he 
dothed them in garment/ far beyond their coii^idtf; 
The persons^ ihus honoured, began^ in cen^eqnenee^ 
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to fimcy^ they were born for something. Tliey formed 
plans and schemes^ they had no means to execute; 
they laid in bed, when they ought to have been at 
work ; they sought mistresses ; borrowed money at 
great interest; and finished in becoming gladiators 
and gardener's labourers. 

XII. 

The Platonists* believed, that when the mind was 
engaged in contemplation, it was, foi* the thne, 
detached from the body. The faculty and the habit 
(^contemplation are, in themselves, two of the best 
species of wealth, that man can enjoy. What an 
enviable distinction it is to have a mind, superior to 
the bubbles of the times ; and to those objects, which 
derive all their value from the conceit atnd vanity of 
the more frivolous portion of mankind. For my own 
part, I would rather — much rather, — resemble a cer- 
tain citizen of Argos. This citizen, we are told, was 
affected with a very curious species of delusion. 
He would sit in his arm-^hair, and fancy himself at 
the theatre, witnessing the performance of a tragedy. 
He would go through the whole piece, he had selected 
for the evening's entertainment, and applaud, with 
as much zeal and delight, those passages, that pleased 
him most, as if he really were hearing them recited on 
the stage. 

What Horace desired, Helvidius has desired : 

Hoc erat in votis :— modus agri noD ita magnus, 
Hortas abi/et tticto vicinos jdgis aqnae fons, 
Et pftulom ftOi« super bis forct. 

Lib, ii. saL rU 



SMf Btvery Man must re^ ttpon himself . 

The ^ounple of Ofellus^ with a select library, would 
iinprove the picture to the utmost of his heart's 
content. 



• Videas metato in agello. 



Cum pecore et quatis, fortem mercede colonum. 
Non ego, narraBtem. / 

Lib, iu, sat. ii., v, 114. 

When we look abroad, what do we recognize but 
the folly, the conceit, and the ignorance of men ! In 
fact men agree in nothing more intimately, than in . 
having an exalted opinion of their own wisdom, and a . 
sovereign contempt for all the rest of the world. 
When we see these instances, can we do otherwise 
than remember the circumstance of Chrysippus hav- 
ing died of laughter, at seeing an ass eat figs out of 
a silver dish ? 

Every man, therefore, must rest upon himself. For 
if he were never to arrive at eminence, till he had 
obtained the consent, — even of his friends, — ^^be would , 
die upon a molehill ! For my own part 

I take of worthy men whate*er they give. 

Tbeir heart I gladly take; if not their hand. 

If that, too, is withheld, a courteous word ; 

Or the civility of placid looks : 

And if e'en these are too great favours deem'd. 

Faith — T can sit me down contentedly. 

With plain and homely greeting, or, *' God save ye!*' 

BaUey ;— Z>e Momfort, 

Happiness is like the chrysolite : It is found, for 
the most part, only in.fragments. Content is the for- 
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tune of a vigorous mind; a content, arising out of 
tenderness and warmth of heart ; elevation y sensi- 
bility to nature 5 and moderate means. A perennial 
cheerfulness is the ensign and herald of its wisdom ; 
and it arises out of the conscioiisness, that the land of 
gold is more subject to earthquakes, than the land oi 
iron. But of allmen^ who are those^ that most engage 
his contempt? — The men^ who are all ease, urbtoity, 
and convenience to the world, and all avarice and 
despotism to the members of their own fitmily, 

xiii. 

There is not a more beautifiil word in the Italian 
language, than Gentilezza. It implies courage, gene^ 
rosity, elegance of sentiment, and delicacy of man- 
ners. True sensibility is reverend and imaginative. 
It approaches objects^ it has contemplated at a di3->- 
tance^ with timidity; aihd it expects to see realized 
all those charms^ with which they virere decorated 
by the illusion of. perspective. Melancholy is it 
then, when^ t)rogressing through the worlds it finds the 
charity of most men to resemble that of the panther^ 
who signifies his clemency to the kid> by eating hini 
lip as fast as he can. .Men of the world esteem every 
thing lost, or ^wasted, they do not consume them- 
selves* > Some of them, indeed^ will assist you to rise ; 
but then they imagine they can rise with you,— Ano- 
ther, perhaps, will prevent you from falling, — but 
will not assist you to rise/.— a third will sit still and 
jdo neither. — He will see you pining for want; rise 
upon your ruin; aijid calmly refuse to you the use of 

VOL. III. u 
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your own ladder :— upon the principle, that the •caft- 
Elding is not only useless, but cumba*some5 wh^oi 
the temple is huilt. . Such is the frequent conduct of 
the mere man of the world ! I confess that .the great-* 
est mystery, I have yet been able to discern in this 
works of the Deity, arises out of the reflection thal^ 
having formed man so admirable in capabifity^ he 
Aould have left him so mean and so contemptible 
in his wishes. — Belisarius begged alms under his own 
triumphal arch^ and Bentivoglio was even refused 
admittance into the very hospital, that his own bene- 
ficence had built. 

And yet we ought not to entertain a decidedly evil 
opinion of mankind. Life is like the double head of 
Janus; *it implies presence, prospect, and retrospect* 
Indeed to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow, have rightly 
been called the three ^es of man. We must look on 
all sides: before, as well as behind f above, 'as well at 
below; to the east and the south, as well as to the 
north and the west.— And this, too, with a cheerpui 
BisposmoN. A cheerful disposition, said Hume, is 
worth ten thousand a year. The man, who looks on 
the dark side only, is wrong : and he, who casts his 
eyes only upon the bright one, is wrong : — but they 
iffe not equally so. The latter misses the goal by 
thirty paces ; the former by fifty. But to know man- 
kind, thoroughly, three things are absolutely neces- 
sary ; since man is so largely the mere creature of 
circumstances. We must have served our superiors r 
have lived intimately with our equals ; and have had 
an opportunity of commanding our inferiors. Unless 
we have done so, the knowledge of man, in respect 



la many is built upon sand. A man, so qualificK^ will 
probably agree with me, that life derives most of ite^ 
fisiscinataons ih)m a wide knowledge of Nature; from 
an s^eeable, rather than an enlarged, knowledge c| 
man ; from a concealment of the future ; and from s^ 
piir.tial obUvion of the past. 



CHAFfER IX. 



Tab Greeks were great lovers of Nature. Chiron, 
whose fabulous history is the best criterion, by which 
may be judged the awful esteem, in which he was 
held, retired to a cavern at the foot of Mount Pelion, 
to qualify himself for the office of acting as tutor to 
many of the heroes, who afterwards distinguished them7 
selves in the Trojan war. An4 we may judge of th^^ 
impulses of Plato by the skill, with which he adorned 
the Academy; and by the pictures, he has exhibited ih 
the Qpening and closing of his several dialogues. 

^^ K I had another world to stand upon," said 
Archimsbes,^ — a man of stupendous sagacity,—*^ I 
would move the globe, wherever I pleased.'* Seclud- 
ed }n his study, he was scarcely known to the general 
massofSyracusans, till the attack of Marcellus: and 
then he was of more use in defending the city, thwi 
the whole population united. This profound genius 
was accustomed to say, th^t, next to the solution of 

» Vir stupendae 8agacitati9.-n^<'^^'* - * 

V 2 
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tk pi^oUem^ was the pleasure of an evening walk in 
Ihe suburbs of Syracuse. 

' The Greek tragic writers, too, were dcK^ided lovers 
6f natural beauty. The tragedy of PhQoctetes ^m^ 
attests the descriptive tatents of Sophocubs;— 4;lK»e 
of EuRipiDSs are displayed in almost every tragedy, be 
has written; and the Prometheus^ and the Suppli- 
cants eloquently speak for the descriptive genius of 

^SCHTLUS. 

There are some men, whose love of Nature leads 
them too far in the regions of Hypothesis; but whose 
very errors teach us to think. Others there are, whose 
disregard to every thing, unconnected with their inte* 
rest, is so great, that they would esteem any one idly 
employed, who was investigating a plant, even on the 

« Prometheui, IThereis in tliis <lrama a sublimity of ooncepUon, a 
•trengtli, a fire, a savage dignity peculiar to this bold writer. The 
scenery is the greatest that the human imagination ever formed. The 
wild and desolate rocl( frowning o?er the sea ; strength and force hdd- 
iog up Prometheus to its rificed side, whilst Vulcan fixes his chains ; the 
nymphs of the ocean flying to Its summit to commlsserate his unhappy 
state ; old Oceanus on his hippogriff ; tlie appearance of lo ; the descent 
of Mercury; the whirlwind tearing up the sands, sweUlng the boisterous 
sea, and dashing iu waves to the stars ; and the vollied thunders rolilag 
their fiery rage against the rock, would reqdre the utmost effbrt. of 
Salvator Rosa's genius to represent them. 

Tke Sttppiicants. The scene is near the shore, in an open^grove, dose 
to the altar, and images of the gods, presiding over the sacred games, 
with a view of the sea of .£gyptus on one side, and of the towers of 
Argos on the other; with hills and woods, and vales; a river flowing 
between them ; all together with the persons' of the drama form- 
ing a picture, that would have well employed the united pencils of 
Pottssin and Cbuide Lomin.-*Po/l€r. 
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borders of pantdise. The best method of vie^viag 
Nature is to unite poetry to science; and to enlist both 
in the pursuit of truth; m order that both may aflfect 
the hearty and purify the mind. There is notjiing so 
d^ghtful in literature^ says Cicero^* as that branch, 
which enables us to discern the immensity of Naturei 
mid which, t^tching us magnanimity, rescues the 
goul from obscurity. Thus, too, thought Mons. Nec» 
kar.-*-For even amid the Actions of Paris^ he could 
vecur to Nature's subliihities; and in age he ^ill retain* 
ed the imagination and seni^ility of youth. If men, 
indeed, would expel Nature even with violence,^ sh^ 
would seldom fail to return. 

II. 

No writer, ancient or modem, has shewn a greater 
reli^ for natural beauty, than Horacb. It is imli<- 
cated in almost every ode, that he has written. If he 
celebrate the powers of wine, the pleasure of sitting 
under the shade pf the vine tree is remembered too. 
If he sing the charms of his mistress, — the rose is not 
more beautiful ; the violet has no sweeter perfume. 
Does he sing of war? He forgets not to contrast its 
pains mid its honours, with the pleasures of a smiling 
country, peopled with rural animals^ and a rural 
population. Upon a couch, at Rome or at Lucre- 
telis, indulging in the joys of Bacchus, he Calls to 
mind the season of the vintage ; when grapes bang in 

1 Farcft.--Hor. Epiit. z, v. 34, Dires opts Natura wm, sat. ii|T. 74, 
• StaeFi M«m. p. 10. s TUc. Quest, i.e. 26. 
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purple clusters on the yines ; and ^when happy pea- 
sants danoe, in various groups, upon the margiifl 
of a river.^ ** With a fountain of clear water/* says, he, 
^^ aaid a shady wood, I am happier than a. prince df 
Africa. Ah! how delighted am I, when wandering 
Imiong steep- xocks and woods; since Ae shades of 
fiH^sts and the murmuring of waters inspire my fenc]^ 
and wiH render me famous in all future ages. Sfaigv 
oh ! ^e virgins, the beauties of HiessaUan TempeJ 
and the wandering isle ofDdos: — celebrate, oh! ye 
youths, the charms of that goddess, who dej^hids So 
flowing rivers and the shades of trees f who lives on 
the mountain of Algidus, among the impenetiBUe 
woods of Erymanthus, and on the green and fertile 
Cragus/' And here it may not be unimportant to 
remark, th^ while Virgil is always wishing for the 
€Ool vj^llies of Hsemus, and other portions of Greece^ 
Horace more frequently alludes to the climate and 
ijcenery of Italy. How happy is he at his various 
villas! and with what ddight does he celebrate 
tiie superior advantages of a country life, in his 
second epode !— i^ poem, which forcibly recals to our 
recollection Vii'gil's Corycian Swain, and ClaudianV 
Old Man of Verona. 

UI. 

Tl^mxus was equally sincere in his love for the 
country. His elegies, which so frequently gem the eye 
with lustre, — t^e best evidence of his simplicity and 
pathos, — are, in consequence, frequently embellished 
with alhisions to natural objects, wd with descrip- 
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tia^ of the joy^ the content^ and t^ happiness of a 
country life. But it is not the poetry of Tibulfus 
only, that recommeiuls this i»niable man^ so much to 
^lir attention and applause/ Few poets have had 
priiU;iples so fixed, and have adhered to them with 
^(jsch firmness ati'd constancy, as TibuUus :— few have 
panegyrised so little, where flattery was so sure of 
reward : — and though Virgil may excel him in the 
^^hdeiSur of his subject, and the majesty of his num- 
bel^j though Hot^ce bears the palm, for acute sa*- 
tire, sprightliness of wit, and brilliancy of intellect, { 
wotiid nither wear the honours, arising fi^om the 
infuily politics of TibuUus, than be entitled to the 
iMst vivid laurel of the poetic wreath, i Horace gives a 
ingfaly agreeable jdcture of Tibullus,^ and his fortune: 
since he compliments him with having a fine . foiix4 
irealth, and a mind to enjoy it : vigorous health, elen 
gant thoughts, private.esteem^ and public admiration. 
Descended from an honourable branch of die 
Albian family, he fought the cause of the people 
by the side of Messala, at Philippi; and though 
animated with all the fervency of a gr^tefiil fi*iehd<« 
^hip towards that celebrated statesman, he di&t. 
dained to follow his example, in pajdng court to the 
conqueror of that fatal day. Weary with a hopeless 
eontest, and disgusted with the corruptions of th6 
limes, he retired to Pedum : there to Indulge In the 
ihhocent occupations of a coimtry life ^ to recruit his 
impaired finances; and, in the alternate amusements 

> Lib, i» epist. 4« 
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of ^friculture and poetiy^ to. soothe. Uie ^^H^fKMit^ 
m^nto of his heart;— to invoke the favours oi his 
nd^ress; — and, above all, to retain, unimypaired, 
those high and genuine ideas of liberty^ which he had 
imbibed in early youths from the lessons of his pre- 
ceptors, and from the splendid examples of iQtwy^t 



IV, 

^^ If Mfe were not too short/' says Sir William Jones^ 
^' forthex^omplete dischargeofallour respective duties, 
public and private, and for the acquisition of neces- 
sary knowledge in vaxf d^free of perfection, with how 
much pleasure and improvement iQight a great part 
of it be spent, in admiring the beauties of this won- 
derful orb !" This observation is in due true spirit of 
nato; and, therefore, worthy the. pen of a man, who, 
to an ardent l^ve of philosophical truth, possessed a 
genius capable of enlivening jurisprudence, and of 
rendering poetical, even physics and ge<Hnetry. 
Nothing can be more deligbtfid, or moreess^tialljr 
profitable, than a whole life, spent in such an elegant 
and unsatiating employment. The objects are SQ 
numerous and diversified ; their respective properties 
so distinct ; their uses so important ; and th^ 
beauties so alluring; that.nox>ne, duly initiated into , 
their secrets, retirees fix>m her study with weariness or 
disgust. 

Catullus, Martial,* and Statius^ were ardent ad? 

1 Epig. X. E. 51, 58. In Ep. 58» L 3» Martial gives Uie first hint to 
modem gardeners. 
« Saepe per Autumnum, &c. Sylv. ii. 
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nirers of Nature : equally so were Attieus/ T#citus/ 
and Epictetus.^ Cicero^ who valued himself more 
upon his taste for the cultivation of philosophy^ than 
iqion his talent for oratory, seems not to have felt the 
truth of an adage, now so common in Europe, ^^ that 
the master of many mansions has no home/' For he 
had no less than eighteen different residences' in 
various parts of Italy. And though it is probable, he 
had not all of tbeni at one time, but bought and sold 
them, as is the eustom of the present day, yet it is 
certain that he had seven at one time. He generally 
speaks of them in terms of attachment : and they 
were all erected in such beautiful situations, that he 
was induced to call them *^ the eyes of Italy* :" as 
Pliny, the naturalist, calls Ephesus one of the eyes* 
of Asia. The retreat of Tusculiun was, however, his 
favourite residence. This spot was p^sessed, pre- 
vious to the late tumults in Italy, by a^ Basillan 
convent of Grecian monks, called Qrotta Ferrata;^ 
and it was the favourite amusement of the brothers 
of that monastery, to exhibit to enlightened travellers 
the i^emains of Cicero's buildings, and the small 
aqueducts, that watered his garden. This retrea 
llie orator embellished with every specimen of art, 

1 Qc. de Legibus, ii, ii.3. 

• Nemora fero et loci tantam mlhi aflfeiraiit voloptatem, ftc. &c In 
dialogo* 3 Arrian, lib. i. ' 

4 Cat oceUos Italia^ villalas meas non video, 
Nat. Hist. 7. c. 29. 

6 Several houses have been, within these four yean, discovered at 
Tnsculum^ by Lucien Bonaparte ; in which were found seven statues, 
which the Roman antiquaries valued at 22,000 rix-dollars. 
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tint lifs friend, Attiens^ coeOd purchase for him *«fc 
AAens. It wiis iStm most elegant mansioa of diat 
elegant age; and thebetotyof diefaukbeqieftaraiii^ 
% addifig instre to the building, refined flie taste of 
9»'aconi{>Iidled posdeslior. 
Ctedro, 

——From whose lips iweel eloquence distlH'dy 
As hooey from ihe bee _ — 

draws a delightful picture of the almost in&ntine 
amusements of Scipio and Lselius, at Caieta and Lau- 
rentum : when, fatigued with business, and happy in 
|)eittg allowed the indulgence of a quiet conscience 
in a retired ^pot, they endeavoured to grow boys 
again in their amusements ; and derived a sensible 
pleasure from gathering shells upon the seashore, 
Tlte amusements of Cicero himsetfwere equally indi- 
cative of an excellent heart. Balanced in his opinions 
by an accurate knowledge of things, he had most of 
the qualities of genius, without any of its eccentri- 
cities. Simplicity and dignity were united to the 
utmost gentleness and good-nature : and equal to the 
society of soldiers, statesmen, and philosophers, he 
danced with youth, and ran, laughed, and gambolled 
with infancy. One of the finest pictures, ever pro- 
duced in England, is that of Wilson's^ " Cicero at his 
villa/' Of this great orator, there are in this country 



« To this we may add his Storm ; his Solitude j his Campani^ ; and 
mauy views iu Italy and North Wales. 



two ortgnial gems, and one whole len^h fi^ttfe; Ttii 
gem^ in the possession of Mr. Hope, is on beryl } 
fiwt, bdorigitig to the Earl ^K^bb^ongh, on sap- 
phire. 'The figare is timong^thfe'^Oxford m^i^le?. 



PiANTi who was a^ciBtom^ to 3^, dMt if ii^tHnA 
wouM perpetaaHetds fame, h6mtistido*thk»gs Wi^t^ 
recording, or wrft^ tilings worth i*eading, was nev^# 
happier, than whe& he was ii^ul^ng himsdf at his 
coimtry s^ts 5— whiei^ he foimd leisure* to write to his 
fketods, aiad to efelebrate the views, vrfiSt;h his villaiiS 
afforded, 'f' Tnscfiiliim,*' says he, with honest and ele*- 
gaht pride,^*^is situated in a fine, natural amphl^ 
theatric, formed by the richest part of the Appenhines, 
whose tb weiring summits are crowned Vfkli oak^ afld 
broken into a variety of shapes; with springs, wdtiti^ 
perpetuaJly from the sides and interspersed with 
fields, copses, and vineyards." ^^ Here,** he observe* 
in another letter, ^^ I enjoy the most profound re- 
tirement. All is calm and composed ; — circumstance 
which contribute no less, than its unclouded sky, to 
that health of body, and cheerfulness of mind, which 
in this place I so piarticularly enjoy." " To a man of a 
literary turn," says he in his twenty"-fourth epistle, 
^^ a small spot of ground is amply sufficient to relieve 
his mind, and delight his eye. Sauntering in his 
small domain, he traverses his little walk with rdte* 
rated pleasure 9 gi'ows familiar with his two or three 
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vines; and beholds his* small plantations growwitH 
satis&ction/' 

Pliny had several coiwtry seats on the Liurian hsik^; 
two of which be was particularly partial to. The 
manner^ in which he spent his time at those villas^^ 
he has described con^amorej in a letter toFuscus. And 
because we have but an imperfect idea ofRoman villas, 
I would have sent you, my Lelius, a translation of the 
description, he has given of his villa at Lfaurentiumt 
the ruins of which were discovered in l/H, had I not 
despidred of imitating that diligent negligence of 
style, which so miich excited the admiration of Eras- 
mus. In regard to epistolary writing, . I am tempted, 
with the scholiasts, to give Cicero the preferenccj 
when the sulgects are of public interest 5 but when 
they relate to in'ivate sentiments and occurrences, I 
think our favourite Pliny has but few con^etitors. 
Indeed, he has nonel'-^There is an lurbanity and an 
elegance, a devotedness of affection, and an undis- 
guisedness of heart, ^irresistibly winning and agreea- 
ble : which none of the modems have equalled, and 
which none of the ancients, if we except Cornelia, 
ever surpassed. This Cornelia was the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus and the mother of the Gracchi. Her 
letters, which were published, and in general circula- 
tion at Rome, are said to have been perfect models of 
epistolary writing.* 

> He fireqaently styles them muB deUeia'j heooe Voltaire bwrowed 
thetiaiiieof<fe/ic«f. 
« Quint, u, c. i. Cic. de Claris orat., s. 21 1, 104. Pliu. in., s, 14. 
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* Diocletian^ when he selected a spot for Ms retire'* 
ment, solicitously observed^ that his palace should 
command every beauty^ which the country would 
admit.^ In this retirement he first began to livei 
to see the beauty of the sun; and to ei^oy true 
happiness, as Vopiscus relates, in die society of those 
he had known in his youth. The ex»nple of Dio- 
cletian was, long after, remembered by Charles V. 
of Spdn % who, in imitating his Roman propotype, 
derived but little comparative fame, and deserved 
less. It was the extreme beauty of the situation of 
the Monastery of St. Justus, situated in the Vale of 
Placentia, and belonging to the order of St. Jerome^ 
which first inspired that restless despot with an idea 
of quitting a world, he had governed so long and so 
'malignantly. As he passed near that monastery, many 
years before his retirement, he remarked to his at- 
tendants, that it was a spot, to which Diocletian might 
have retired with pleasure. The remembrance of 
'€his place never deserted him : and, at length, — ^weaiy 
of the world, since he was unable to give effect to 
his projects,— he withdrew to the melancholy of a 
cloister^; where, in silence and solitude, he entombed 
his ambition; resigned his plans ; and, in die hope 
« lliete beauties are well described bj Adams : vide. Antiquities of 
•Dioeletiaii's Palace at Spalatio, p* 67. F«Nr the flan and Tiefrs of the 
palace* temples of Jupiter and Asculaplns, with the Dalmatian coast, 
fide Vofa^t de tistrie et de la Dalmaiia, 

• Robertson, p. 260. 
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of ccmciJUating posterity, derived some portion of 
consolation, for having go long agitated Europe by 
lusiprojects, hi& deva^ta):|on% and bis public murders. 

VmLW V. of >^a|Q>. too^^i^^ized bis love of tbf 
bowtiiul wd the grand, by.cboo^g, a^ the place of 
pcoUfsionid retlreinent) a deep and solitary wood^ eior 
bo99med in va3t moinntain^ There,*^ab9ut two 
mil^ .from, the city of Segovia^ — he erected the 
patopQ of Si. Bd^oQso ; .and so en^ieUished the na*- 
IWid; beauties of the place, that an enthusiastic l^velr 
leT: d^l^es,. that the mere sight of tbem were dk>n? 
snffieifiatf to recompence a JQurney ii| Spain, , 

EveBiMadame de Bompadour> Catherine of Medici% 
Danton^ and .the cynic Dfuuiis^ were capable of receivr 
ii^<ptea^ure from the works of Nature^ The first.of 
tbese discordant characters, b<dd aDd.vpluptuoiis.afr 
i^ewi»s, took great delight in: forming the gwdenp 
aad groves of Menars, wMch, as an instance of her 
peculiar friendship, she bequeath^ to the Marquis of 
Marigny* CATHBBm* of Msnicis, upon whose head 
rested. many atrocious murders, prided herse^up^li 
haying made this poble: avenue, .which ^11 b^arsher 
name, leading to the Chateau de Bloi^, situated ^p 
exquisitdy, as to have reminded many a trayeUer 
of the enchanted Castles of Ario^to and Boyaj?da. 
Dbmnis, the s6ur and vindictive Dennis,. a critiR, 
powerfid yet taxless, possessing the sting, of the 
wasp and the industry of a bee, thus describes . his 
pleasure. *^The prospects which, in Italy, pleased 
me most, were that of Valdarno, from the Pyrenees ; 
that of Rome, and the Mediterranean, frrai the moun- 
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t^of Viterbo: of Rome at forty, and that of the 
Mediterranean at My miles distance from it ; and 
that of the eampagna of Rome, from Tivoli mod 
Frescati : from which two places you see every foot 
of that fiimots eampagna, even fix>m the bottom of 
Tivoli and Frescati to the foot of the momitaui ViterlKH 
without any thing to intercept.the sight But from a 
hill in Sussex^ Leith hill, I had a prospect more exXimr 
sive, than any of these, and which surpassed tliem al 
once in rural charms, in pomp and in magnificenoe. 
When I saw that side of Leith hill, which faces the 
northern downs, it appeared the most beautiful prosr 
pect I had ever seen ; but after we conquered the biU 
itself, I saw a sight, that looked like endiantment and 
vision, but vision beatific/* These observations dep- 
rive additional interest, when we considei* the souroa, 
whence they proceed ; a giant in learning \ a hornet 
in criticism ; and an indignant observer of the dispen- 
sations of fortune ! 

Danton, the ferocious Danton, — the Moloch- of the 
Mei^luUmiy — even Danton, of all his associates, the 
most energetically, depraved, when imprisoned^ pre- 
paratory to Ms execution, amid all those oaths and 
ribaldries, for which he wassodisgustingly remarkable, 
was often heard to expatiate, with all the fervour of 
a str6ng mind, on the comparative charms of a rural 
mode of life. 

A curious exemplification of th^ affection of mankind 
for natural beauty was^ also, aiSbi'ded in the instance of 
Michael Howe, the last and most ^cecrable of idl the 
bush-rangers-of Van Dieman^s land. This man having 
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been transported from England was assigned to a co- 
lonist of that island as a servant. After remaining 
some time in this situation he fled; and joined a 
party 6f bush-rangers. After a multitude of murders^ 
robberies^ and escapes, he was^ at length, secured by 
stratagem. His dogs, arms, knapsack and ammuni- 
tion were taken from him ; and in one of his pockets 
was found a small memorandum book, in which he 
had recorded his dreams, and a design of settling per- 
manently in the woods. In order to make this the 
more practicable and agreeable, he had formed a list 
of plants, the seeds of which it was his intention to 
procure. Aftier enumerating various fruits axtd vege- 
tables, he finished with a list of the flowers he hoped 
to obtain. That a man, i$o execrable as this, should 
retain a taste for flowers, is a curious anomaly in the 
history of the human mind. 

vn. 

The philosophers living in the tune of Philostratus, 
(who records the fisujt,') were accustomed to retire to 
the shades of Mount Athos, in order to contemplate 
the heavens. The Greek scholars^ driven from the 
. enchanting shores of the Bosphorus by the Turks, la- 
mented the Ipss of the fine country, they were com- 
pelled to quit, next to the loss of their libraries : the 
Appennines could alone recompense them for the re- 
gion they had left. In this love of Nature they were 
equalled by the fiiaids and companions of Pktrarch. 
To describe the satisftu^tion that elegant man enjoyed 

» InvUApo). 
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mhi^h^mitageatVaucluse were impossible. Posses- 
sing a mental healthy superior to the contagion of all 
bad examples, he was never truly happy, when away 
from it^ he was never weary of celebrating its beau- 
ties 5 and; never fatigued with describing them to his 
friends. Several of his sonnets close after the follow- 
ing manner; 

My song ! If any ask thee^— tdl 
Where now retired,^ I chuse to dwell. 
— Say in the rale, where Sorgia springs : 
That vale, which to niy fancy brings 
My Laura's imager— 

To Vaucluse, as he informs us in a letter to the Bishop 
of Cavoill(m> he went when a child ; there he returned 
when he was a youth ; there in manhood he passed 
some of the choicest years of his life } and had he been 
capable of ^reflection, at so awful and so sudden a 
period, he would have lamented, that he wa^ not per- 
mitted there to close his mortal existence. Yaucluse, 
(Fallis Clausa) was a small valley, bounded by an 
funphitheatre of rocks, bold and romantic. The 
river Sorgia divided the valley. To the south was 
the Mediterranean; while at the feet of the rocks 
was an immense cavern, in which was a remarkable 
fountain. That Laura died unmarried is now, I 
should suppose, completely verified. She died in 
1348, xmd was buried at Avignon. Her grave was 
opened by Francis I. of France, in which was foimd 
a box, containing a medal, and a few verses, written 
Ijg Petrarch. On the medal was impressed the figure 
of a woman 5 on the reverse the letters M. L. M. J., 

VOL. III. X 
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signifying^ Machma Lmta moria jace. Tlie ^Afl^«^ 
siastic monarcK retutiaed every thing in«6 the €omb> 
and wrote an epitaph in honour of her meiBory. At 
Hatfield House, in the coiinty <rf Hertford, is a pic- 
ture of this cdebrated womlan, on which is inscr9>ed> 

'' Laura fui, viridens Raphael fecit atque Petrarca." 

The writings of Petrarch have eiqperienced a singular 
fete. While his sonnets, which are comparatively 
worthless, have been praised till the ear is sated oF 
their name, his best works are seldom quoted, and 
still seldomer read. His treatises de Hemediis utriusq 
Fbrtuna; de vera Sapkntia; and depontemptuMunM, 
are not unworthy of being placed by the «idfe of 
BoetRius' Consolatioti of Philosophy. 

VIII. 
At his country seat, BorgoTaro, in the liuchy of 
Parma, Prospbro, Marquis of Manara, bom among' 
temples and colonnades, wrote those pastorals and 
sonnets, which established for their author a ceJfe^ 
brity nearly equal to that of any poet trf his agfe. 
Upon the death of her husband, FertKnand, Marq^ 
of Pescaria, VrrroRiA Colonna retired to the island 
Ischia, finely situated near the bay of Naples, and 
gave herself up to the sorroA^, whiich the death of 4 
man, so deservedly dear to her, could hot fell to oc^ 
caision. Her beauty and her iheHtg attracted mM^ 
wea'.thy and noble suitors; — ^but she rdused them 
all. Captivated with the beauties <rf the islattd, sBe 
list^ied to the inspirations of the iati^ } 1>ecakne tlit 



ftdmisalioii ^. I$dly; mA cefebnated l^yiktf the liie^ 
rail ef her tiiae. la l^t bower^ or waUung on the 
s(e»pfdiore^ she meditated mo9X of thdee ^oems, whic& 
have entitled her to ^ueh honourable mention amOng 
die SK^ celdifiated of the Petrarchiaa school. Tti6re 
k was, she wrote her sonnets and her Cailzone ; 
poems, which, with her Stanze^ written at an earlier 
age^ abound in liyely description and imturld pathos. 
PoLiTiAN celebrated the admirable scenes of Fiesole; 
and Tasso, whose celestial tiTisel will delight an age. 
When the bust of Boileau will only adorn a college, 
was bom at Sorrento, the retreat of hid father, si- 
iuated amid the finest scenery in all Italy. Born in 
such a spot, he never lost that relish of Nature, 
which, in many of the more imfortunate occurrences 
ef h& life, w^ his chief and (^dy consolation. At 
the villa of Zatiga, in the neighbourhood ot Ber- 
gamo, he revised his tragedy of Twrismondo ; and 
while Uving in the court of tiie Duke of Ferrara^ 
lie was never happier, than when jae Was ilovited by 
^e Duke to bis retirement, at Beirigusu^do^ sur- 
rounded by gardes, and watered, by th6 Po.-*-He 
skeffs ^w beneath the orange-4;ree of StChaiuphrius. 
To love Tasso was to love talents, hoja^wr, virtue^ 
and genius {--^ven the monks of St. Oni^hriii^ were 
senile <tf his merit : — they ei^ected a monument 
over hb a^bes. — Melancholy, supremely melancholy 
afe^ouf reflections, wfaieii we recal to mmd, thai; Tas^o 
w^ (negieoted by fortime; ^md that he therefore 
l^iairitted his imagination to exiither staodtHxi over 
the ruins of reason ! BQileau presumed to apply the 

X 2 
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epithet clhtgtiant to this exquisite poel^ without under- 
standing a single word of Italian ! Time, however, 
in its wdl tempered crucible^ has assayed this* tinsel, 
and pronounced it gold I 

The life of Tasso was a life of continual disappoint- 
ment ! 

Oh heart !— It is a sad employ. 

The flowers y we dare not call, to count ;•«- 
From deserts gaze at fields of joy, 

Barr'd from approach by main or mount :— 
To dream of bliss to come or past. 

Of cheerfal hearths and peoided halls ; 
Then wake,— and hear the hoUow blast 

Moan moomfiil through the ruin'd walls. H, Neele. 

IX. 

Abiosto, who declared,* that he would not sell his 
Uberty for the best cardinaFs hat in Rome ; and who 
confessed to those friends, who surrounded. his bed, 
that he left the world without reluctance, once he Mt 
assured, that he should have the felicity of meeting 
many friends in the next world, whom he desurly 
loved in this :— Ariosto, the richly gifted Ariosto, was 
equally an a^nirer of fine landscapes. Many parts 
of his Orlando Furioso, therefore, are taken up with 
describing the wild and romantic scenery, in whicsh 
several of the principal actions, he celebrates, w^re 
performed. In the gardens belonging to the house, 
which he erected foi^ himself in the city of Ferrara, 
he added several cantos to his immortal poem ; an4 
rendered into verse the comedies of the Cassaria and 
Suppositi. , 
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' iiBO X. was exceedingly partial to country diver- 
sions and to rural scenery. His villa at Malliana^ 
at length became so delightfiil to him, that he seldom 
quitted it for Rome> unless upon the most urgent 
occasions. — His return was, at all times, greeted by 
the peasantry of his neighbourtiood, in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. — ^They met him, in bodies, upon 
the road 5 they presented him with flowers aii^ fruits 5 
and were happy, beyond the common measure of 
felicity, when the condescending pontiff accepted any 
of their rustic presents. In rettun, he gave them 
more substantial benefits 5 the old and the young 
partDok alike of his bounty ; upon the damsels he 
bestowed portions on the day of their marriage ; arid 
entered into conversation with his neighbours with 
the most fescinating condescension : esteeming, like: 
Titus Vespasian, nothing more becoming a great and 
magnanimous prince, than the sending every one from 
his presence contented, cheerful, and happy. 

Cervantes insists that solitude, agreeable prospects, 
and serene weather, contribute so much to .the fecun- 
dity of genius, that they will enable the most barren 
mind to elicit production^ worthy of captivating 
mankind. That Strada was a lover of natural 
beauty is evident from the pleasure^ with which he 
describes the villa of Matraria^; and many of Boccace's 
eclo^es,— superior to those of M antuanus,— -are not 
unworthy of being placed with those of Sannazarius. 
Of these the Fallis Opaca, the Sylva Cadens, and the 

» Prol., lib. Ji., Prol. i^ also Prol. iii. 
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Olympian are equal ta tiie 'J^astormn pathos^ tKe '0mla^ 
icsa, and theLmirea ocddehs of Petrarch,^ 

X. 

It was in tbe ei^oymatf oC ItaUai^ sc^nee, that 
CiAxr&A L0ERAIN& first ctevatedl his genki» l0tbeco«- 
templatioii ef Nature. Th«?e he caught thai poetic 
F^sh for beauty, which eaaUed him ^ repree^lf 
dn c^Lvas, Nature in her most lovely and mosteaj^ 
vating attire* And thou^ the hiogrs^^ber <^ Me^ 
taslasio has neglieeted to notice it^ it is not to hi^ 
questioned, but that the magnificent nei^boiirboo4 
of Naples contributed, in no small degree,, to over- 
come the resolutioh of that elegao.^ vsaax, when he 
had bade, as he thought, an eternal adieu to poetry^ 
He had wasted bis fortione at Rome,, in unppofi;table„ 
yet uncriminal dissipation ; and had piAt himself imder 
the care of the celeforated $dyoeatePagUetti of Naples* 
with the firm resolution of f esumdyag a profession, be; 
bad long neglected. For some time> he exercised 
the greatest tyranny over his own incUnatioiiis; till^ 
by the e^itreaties of the Cowiitess of Altha^> he was^ 
persuaded to write an Epitbedm^ium on the marriage 
of the Marquis Pignatelli, T|> this succeeded 4;he 
drama of Endymion, the Gairdens of the Hesperides^, 
and Angelica j-^tiU, eapt&vmted by tbi& irre^istij^ 
recal to poetry, and animated by the: scenes, ^i^Hch 
embelHsh the bay of Naples, he again neglecteif tibe. 



Dum montes, syii^sqae coles, et roscida mra : 
Ipse coUun moptes, sylvas lA roscjda rura. 

Ed. \U 



tawy and gave himself up to his favpurite amuse- 
ment* 

DAmx! — a poet^ whose Infar^o, Purgatory, and 
Paradise^ Sdilegel supposes not only to equals but to 
excel the Eneid in strength, tradbt^ def^b> and com* 
prdbensionr Dante, assuredly, had a nmA of the 
first order: — ^But to place him before Virgil, is like 
preferring Mount Hecla to Mount Hqlicon. After many 
years* exile from Florence, Dante was allowed to re- 
turn upon condition, that he would confess himself 
guilty of the diarge, for which be was banished ; pay 
a simi oi money ; and ask pardpn of the republic* 
His answer to this proposition exhibits one of the 
finest specimens of herpic. feeling ^n record ; and is, 
moreover, well adapted to our general subject. — ^* Is 
such an invitation,^' said he,' ^* to return to my coun- 
try, glorious to Dante ^ after suffering in exile almost 
fifteen years ? Is it thus, then, that they would re- 
compense innocence, which all the world knows^ and 
the labour and fatigue of unremitting study ? — ^Far 
from the man, who is familiar with philosophy, be the 
senseless baseness of a heart of earth, that could act 
like a little schiolist, axid imitate the infamy of ^ome 
others,, by offering himself up> as it were, in chains* 
—-No ! — ^This is not the way, that shall lead me back 
to my country. — ^But I shall return with hasty stepi^ 
if a way can be opened to me> that shall not ^ro^te 
firom the fiune and hooiour of Dante*— Btit if. by no 

> For the whole of this letter iu the original Latioi vide Edinburgh Rer« 
No. Iz. p. 350. 
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such way Florence can be entered, then Florence I 
shall never enter. — What ! — shall I not every where 
enjoy the sight of the sun and stars ? And knay I riot 
seek and contemplate in every comer of the earthy 
under the canopy of heaven^ consoling and ^lightfiil 
truth, without rendering myself inglorious; nay even 
infamous to the people of Florence ?— Bread, I trusty 
will never fail me/' 

XI. ^ 

Physicians are for the most part, the most elegant 
men of the respective countries, in which they rei^e: 
the most humane, the most liberal, and the most 
abounding in general science. The names of Fracas- 
torius, Haller, Hotze, Tissot, Zimmermann, and many 
of my own country, siifficiently illustrate the truth 
of the remark. As to FiiACASTORits,— never do I me- 
ditate on the enjoyments, he experienced at his villa, 
near Verona^ without a transport of admiration, 
calm, elegant, and dignified, in the bosom of 
science, music, poetry, and moral philosophy^ hei^t- 
ened as every one of them was by the active benevo- 
lence of the physician, he corresponded with many of 
the most celebrated characters of his age ; and occa- 
sionally shared his social comforts with Navagero and 
Cotta, the Bishop of Verona and Cardinal Famese. 
Count Harrach of Vienna, too, is an illustrious ex- 
ample. Bom of a noble &mily and to a considerable 
fortune, he devoted no small share of his youth to the 
acquirement of medical science, in order to dedicate 
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Ibis life to ihe service of mimkiiid* After studying in 
many of the universities of Europe, particularly in 
those of Prague, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, he fixed 
his abode at Viailfa, and devoted his whole time to 
Uie medical art, in favour of the indigent and dis- 
tressed. He still lives ; and entering the meanest 
hovel, his entire fortune is expended in relieving the 
sick. His love of Nature alone divides his time, with- 
out diverting his efforts from the service of the mean- 
est and most indigent of mankind. 

In England and Scotland, too, physicians have long 
enjoyed the reputation of being elegant and scientific, 
hmnane and conciliating. — Of these Lettsom, Fother- 
gill, Hawes, Currie, and Drake of Hadleigh, are emi- 
nimt examples. 

XII. 

The influence of scenery over the mind and heari^ 
of Deummond of Hawthomden constituted one of the 
principal charms of his life, after the death of the 
accomplished Miss Cunningham. His retiring to 
Hawthornden was the beginning of his happiness^ 
For wildness and beauty Hawthomden is surpassed 
by few scenes in Scotland. There, in the middle 
period of his life, Drummond tasted those hours of 
enjoyment, which were denied to his yduth. Thither 
Jonson travelled to enjoy the pleasures of his conver- 
sation ; and there he pursued, with attention, the best 
Greek, Roman, and Italian authors; charmed away 
the hours in playing favourite Italian and Scottish 
airs upon his lute; and devoted many a peaqefiil hour 
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to the AfidnaAiftg gwm, w rather dciraee, of diiesd^' 
The^bfisof MtssGumubigimmiiicreaaed^ hi his youtfc^ 
tibat habitual meluifiholy^ to which he was conatiHi* 
tionally deposed ^ and gave birth to many of tiiofie 
soimets^ tiie swe^ness and tenderness of wfaidi, pos* 
sessang all the doric deleacies of Comus^ &r meU0W- 
aess offeding and trader devatioii of seatiiaenty magr 
vie with ^soiue of the beat Gitecian epi^^ms. Ek>w 
beaoitifal i» the sonnet to sfuring, so well imitated 
from a passage in €^iaiini's> Pastor Fidoi while die 
passage of Ouarini fe. admirably knitated and improv- 
ed by Lordl^rttletqti^ m his ode on the Ajoprdoch of 
Spying; .which, in melancholy ntoments, myLettns, 
you hai^e so often simg, in concert with ColoijLna^ 
while Hortensia has tuned it on her harp to»a eharm^ 
ing French air, composed by the elegant and amiable 
La Fontaine. 

MiiJisR, afire to evevy ferihig of nature and the 
muse, iMmainred Guarini^ by adapdi^ his idea to the 
circumstance of hi& own misfortune ; 'a passage, which 
feelingly expresses his regret, that he could no longer 
enjoy the smiks aiid graces of all bounteous nature. 

T hus wHb the year, 
Seasena VQtiini, batnol tomeKtani 
Day or tbe awaet ai^proacb ol e? en or mom; 
Or sight of remal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

Paradise Lost, book ir.; 

1 In corroboration of the antiquity of this game, we may refer to the 
extraordinary circumstance, that in some of the tumuli of Tartary, have ^ 
been found '^ all sorts of vessels, urns, ornaments, scymetars, dagger^, 
medals, and ^iScta men and boards of soKd gold.** Strahlmtberg:, p. 364. 
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MHtoB id wnM>«ed to rhaire kahfted mamf f£hk 
ti(iect6|» rfspeotsBg latukoape^ from Tmao, Sp^laer, 
Ajriosto> and Italiaa roiDa]!ice&^ Birt a poet, acous* 
tomed to the ei|viro»£t cf hailaw, could want ao 
4id¥eiititioi]& aids^lo form a taste naliuraBy degaat^^and 
rafined. Nature aloae was Miltoa's bookl Tbefms^ 
sagefrbrnGrocfigmis/ quoted ky Mason, bad proba* 
hfy nerer been seea bjr Miltoaii or if it had, what does 
it whisper to the inH^iiuukion more than MillKM»)bad 
aa c^porttmity of witnessic^ oTery day^ during his 
m»dence in Ludlow castle? After readin§rComui^ 
and the pictures m Paradise Iiost, how astonishing is 
the assertion of Johnson, that Milton viewed Nature 
merely through ^^ the spectacle of books !" And equal- 
ly our wonder and indignation excited, when we read 
the passage, where he says, that Comus is '^ inele- 
gantly splendid, and tediously instructive/' Mistak- 
ing allurion for description, this great moralist 
Imagines Milton to call in kamiag as a prinotpal, 
ifrtien he calls it in only as »a auxiliary. Equ^ 
astonishii^ is the extreme jipadiy, i had alnsMwt said 
disgust, wiA which Johnsosi viewed the production 
of the descr^ive poets, and even the ^ry landscapes 
of Nature herself. When in Seotlaad, he confessed 
tiMt he had observed no scene so agreeable to his 

I ** \ will tell you/' says he in bis apology £orSmectymii9s» ** wbHbcr 
«)y young feet wandered. I betook me among those lofty &bles and ro- 
mances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of chivalry.'" Prose 
Work»,Tol.],p.224. 

« De Abassinorum Rebus^ Kb. !> c. 8. 
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imaginaliai^asFleetStre^: in ciilicisiiig Lord Lyttfe- 
ton's poems^ he observes of his ^^ Progress of Love," 
that it is, ^* sufficient blame to say, it is pastoral;" fiw- 
getting that he had himself written the thirty-sixth 
number of the Rambler. He condemns Dyer's Fleece; 
-*one of the noblest descriptive poems in our lan- 
guage ! Of Philips's Cyder, he ad<^ts Cicero's taste- 
leas opinion of Lucretius; ^^that it is written with 
much art, but witii few blazes of genius." Of Som- 
merville's Chase, he observes that ^^ praise cannot 
totally be denied.^". Johnson appears, indeed, to have 
waged war against almost every poet. 

Who walk'd at large amid the faiiy Bceoesi 
Of anschooled Nature. 

xm. 

** Strange is it," says Beattie, ^^ to observe the cal- 
lousness of some men; before whom all the glories of 
heaven and earth pass, in daily succession, without 
touching their hearts, elevating their fancy, or leaving 
any durable remembrance." Thus the Cingalese^ 
though ifi possession of flowers of the finest colour 
and most fragrant odour, never cultivate any of them. 
The Kcmtschatcadales often reproach their deities^ for 
making their coimtry so steep with hills, *and so 
deformed tvith rapid rivers: and the Mongols being 
asked, why they did not cultivate their herbs and 

> ** The Giant's Causeway,*' said this great writer of moral essays, 
<< inay be worth seeing; but I contend, that it is not* worth going to 
see." 
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vegetables, replied, that herbs were made for be^ts, 
and beasts for men!^ 

But Milton-— how happy he was at those moments^ 
which he was permitted, in early youth, to devote to 
the pleasures of rural contemplation, we may suf- 
ficently perceive from the manner, in which he ex- 
presses his gratitude to his father^ for having^granted 
those pure and innocent indulgencies. 

Nee rapis ad leges, mai^ custocUtaqne gentis 
Jura, nee Insulsis damnas. clamoribus aures ; 
Sed magis, &e. &c. 

Ad^Patrtm. 

Nor did yoa force me, mid the bar's hoarse throng. 

To gather riches from a uation's wrong. 

To higher hopes you bade me lift my mind. 

And leave the town and civic din behind ; 

Mid sweet retreats, where streams Aonian glide, 

You placed n^e happy by Apollo's side. 

He resumes the melancholy subject of his blindness, 
in his fine tragedy of Samson Agonistesj where he 
padietically laments, in the person of Samson, the 
cheerless and dreary void, left in his heart, by beiilg 
debarred the common pleasures of a fine day^ or the 
milder influence of a lunar sky. Ossian too,— that 
sublime and pathetic poet! — participating in the 

> Roosseau said of the inhabitanu of the Pays de Vand, ** the natives 
and the country are not made for each other !" The some may be said 
<if Wales, of Italy, and of all other fine countries. Men of all orders and 
climates can derive satisfaction from eating, drinking, talliing, and 
endeavouring to get money : but to enjoy Nature !— It is a puerile spe- 
cies of freemasonry to nine-tenths of the world. 
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calamity/ .wkh g&muAe feeling pours oiit» itt 
the richest strain of poetry, the tender sorrow of hut 



XIV. 

The edebratednBRKSLYy Bishop of Cloyne,^ oftenr 
declared^ that the happiest «ummar, heevere^^oy^ 
was in the small iskind of Inarinej^near Napl^; whkb 
he called the epitome of the earth. And what enthu-^. 
siast of our nation is ignorant of the beauties, elegan-^ 
cies and virtues, that adorned the best and most^ovely 
woman of her age ? Your imagination^ my Lelius, 
immediately wafts you to the tomb of Elizabeth 
Rows ! A woman, who imparted a perfume even to 
the graces ; and with whom to compute eyen Harmo-^ 
nica herself were the highest measure of panegyric. 
There was scarcely a flower, an insect, 6r a bird, that 
grew, crept, or sung in her garden, which did not 
adaiinist^ to her happiness. No <me passes her 
totnb without a look of a^lSsction. 

Where can we read of a nobler diaraeler, tb«a 
AktSt pride of his ooiiniry and omament of his ag^^ 
Sifti Pmup S«j>^S¥ ? In lliat ^^ warbler df poelie 

i.Berkely's System of Philosophy seems to hare been derived from the 
east. The Soofees of Caubut* believe the entire animate, as well as inani- 
mate creation, to be one vast system of illusion : grounding their argu- 
ments Ott ^h kdief, that the great power only exists ; and that iffl wfileh 
ib Mefr, let hMMa lippear in what shape they may, are so unmy uodliU 
^lOM of torn, in whieh the Deity is pleased to exhibit itself. 

• El^faiMtotie^ p.307, 4to. 
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prose," were combined every quality, which could 
adorn the soldier, and all the virtues, which could 
elevate a man. No one so high, who did not oon- 
sider himself lionoured by his friendship ; no one 66 
low, to iHiom he was uncourteous, or to Whom bo 
did not <$onsider it a duty to afford every benevolence 
in his power* He ennobled even the military art ! 
l%e boast of tli^ soldiery, and the idol of the women; 
he was the enoourager of every science. And though 
Us Arcskdia is deformed with Italism concetti, and 
puerile descriptions, yet niany are the passages, in 
WUch he has indicated an ardent love of the sublime 
in sentim^it, and of the beautiful in landsci^. 

A greater lover of Nature never lived than Bacon« 
When he read, he had music in t^e next roomj 
flowers and sweet herbs stood upon his table f and 
when he was caught in the rain, he would take off 
his hat, let the drops fall over his head, and exclaim 
that he fdtt, as ^ the spirit of the universe were upon 
him. 

Lord tATnxto» forgot the statesman in the bowen 
<tf Hagley: Cmtxxs^woviTn loved to meditate under 
the shades of Oxford : «uid Akjbnsidb possessed an 
enthusiastic love of Nature ; as his poiem xm d« Ptea<* 
sures of Imagination sufficiently demonstrates. — 
^^ Often,'' says he, in his Hymn to the Naiads, ^ often 
did the Muses reveal to me their secrets j 



• Oft at noon 



Or hour of «fia-8et, ^ some lonely stream^ 
In field or shady grovc^ they taught me words 
fVom power of death, and envy, to preserve 
The gQod man's name.** 
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XV, 

Goldsmith, who bore the same resemblance to 
Rousseau, that Rousseau bore to Tasso> was so eager 
to behold whatever was worthy of adnuration m 
Europe, that, almost without money, he travelled 
over a large portion of France, Switzerland and 
Germany on foot ; and gained a subsistence^ as he 
went along, by playing on the flute to the pea* 
sants^ to whom his good-nature endeared him ; and 
to the nK)nasteries, to which he recommended him- 
self, by the vivacity and versatility of his genius. Had 
Goldsmith written an accoimt of the scenes he saw^ 
and the adventures he met with, it would have been 
one of the most entertaining of all books of travel. 
To the simplicity of Rousseau, and the elegance of 
Albani, would perhaps have been joined the spirit and 
enthusiasm of Dupaty. 

Armstrong has signalized his love of Nature in 
many a beautiful passage: and Smollet, whose 
genius was more adapted to the ludicrous, than to 
the elegant departments of literature,^even Smollet, 
as we may learn from a fine passage m his Ode to * 
Independence, had a taste for rural contemplations : 

Nature 1*11 court in her sequestered baunts, * 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove^ or cell ; 

Where the pois'd lark his evening ditty chaunts. 
And health and peace, and contemplation dwell. 

Johnson, too, though he wages war against all the 
pastoral, and some of the best descriptive poets, has yet 
\t% in his odes and poems, something to the honour 
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of batwal taste and beauty. Thoise to ttie Isle (tf 
Sky have passagesy indicating^ that peace and hap|>i-'' 
ness might be enjoyed among rocks and mountain]^ ^ 
and that the shores of the Highlands were worth;^ 
even of returning echoes to the name of Thrale. 

• 'No one was a more ardent admirer of the bolder 
features of landscape than Bbattib. His Hermit, 
his Retirement and his Minstrel, would have immori^ 
lalift^d his name, even if he had never written his 
Essay on Poetry and Music. Hie following passage 
tea f^em, esctraoted from a jewelled casket. 

O how dntt thoa rawfBce the boradless store 

Of ebanpsy which Nature to her rot'iy yieldi ? 
The warbling woodUmd, the resoandii^ «hpre> 

'rhe pomp of groves and gpoiture of fields ; 
All| that the genial ray of nlorning gilds^ 

And all^at echoes to the song of cfen ; 
, : All that the mountain's shdtering hosom 8hid4s, . 

,And all the dread magnificence of heaven | 
O how canst tl^ou renounce^ and hope to be forgiven ! 

Minsinl. 

xvi. 

* Hie love of Nature is indeed msttndive in all^de-^ 
guit minds. It begins in youth, aod contii|iiies 
through manhood, even up to age. IJim passimi,**^ 
unfortunate that it 8^>uld he so I-r^was one of Ae 
many causes, that mined one of Nature's worthiest 
sons. Who, that has beheld Pi©rc«fidd, does not 
heave a i^gh at the mention <tf Valknuinb Morris ? 
Who that sits beneath his beach-trees ; stuids on his 
pvecipices ; loolre down his lover's leap ; surveys his 

VOL. III. Y 



8^ Lm»sf$vfNdiun^;^l^^ 

grotto, his:alcove.atid his giiiii9;'$ fmve, d^es Bo|;:«bod 
^ tear to the iiieiiK>i*y of Valentine Morris ? NoMe^ 
liberal, and high-minded; hospitable, ^legatit^ aQd 
uiUfiiCicent; above si\, an enthusiastic admirer q( 
Nature's nobler fcatui*es; this accomplished man fir^ 
displaced tlio^e unrivalled beauties to ]th^ eye of taste. 
With a. discriminative hand, he upUf(^^ i/$ ityi^re, 
the veil from the boi^om of Naturq, witi^t disc^ert 
il)g tt^ h^nd that lifted, it. Embarri^ed in tbl^m 
attempts to, improve , his domitin; , his .b^sfdt^|tk>$ 
knowing no bounds ; his ambition of repres^sptipg jhf 
county of Monmouth in parliament ungratified; and 
oppressed by some unforeseen oontingeDciesi be was 
under the melancholy necessity of parting with his 
estate, at the time in which he was appointed governor 
of the Island of St. Vincent, Before he quitteci Eng- 
land, he visited Pi^rcefield, in order to, take hiaktst fere- 
well of its transcbndant bekdties. Upon his ^nival, 
the poor, who loved him as a fether, crowded round; 
the men with looks of sorrow; the women and 
children with sighs and tears. While this melan- 
choly scene was passing : and while some of the 
pqqr^.weat down upon thdir knee^. to. implore bl^a- 
umgn upon, him, Mcn-ris. titood unmoved : not a si^ 
nor a!tear eaca{^ed him. When, however, hexcrosiadd 
CliMSpistow Bridge, ;and took a last view^ of. the jcaslk^ 
whktb, standing on the edget>f a Iiigh peipendicidar 
roek^ overlooks the Wye; and heard the sounds of the. 
muffled bdls,. whk^h announced his. departure,. he 
coukl no longer support the firmness of his character ; 
but leaned back in his carriage, and wept like m 



infant.^ lorthe.ble of St. Vinoest^ be improved the 
state of lke<kso4diiy, and wdsedworks for Its defence: 
but the island fell Intb'flie hands of the French; and 
Government reftised to reiml?urse tU^ governor ! 
Thus sinn#4 Against, he .was thrown into tbe King's 
Bench prison by bis er^lors, on his return to Eng- 
land 5 and; dturhig the space of seven yedrs, endured 
alt th^ hardships of extreme poverty. Thus reduced^ 
his wife, who was niece to Lord Peterborough, and 
mhol had -sold her diothes to pui'chase h^ husband 
iiitad^'bc^ine insane!* After enduring these nralti^ 
plied-eUamitpes, fbr the splice of seven yeats, he wai 
at lei^tfajrele&sed ; and, ^dber long years of suffeHng', 
died in lEompwaliive ease and comfert; at the housi 
4>f aivelstiVe ih Blooinsbbry Square. 

. ^IShe tele i > iiitfortunate CoLLtirs^ gfifted ivith an 
-wmSiKAe di^ipsition and ii powerAil imagumtion, and 
ttteveforeMtde qualified taplay the cunning game of 
lift, mm "p^vdilnfly suscej^tible of the grand aiid the 
tMiitifiil/ Hi» odfe to liberty testifies his love of 
AMddtnj hil9 Ode^ to' EVeifoig, the delicacy of hi^ 
feelings, and the elegance of his taste; and hoiir 
desirdUi^fte'^aBdf beholding the scenery of Scotland, 
th^ fotldwhig 'siaiiza' will srufflciently demonstrate :-— 

' All liail, ye scenes, that o'er my soul prevail ! 
Ye splendid fHths and lakest'wliicli, fu aw&y. 
Are by smooth Annan (Urd, or pastoral Tay, 
<QrJ)(M^8 pomanticspriiigSy at distance^ hail ! 

• Archdeacon Coxe's Hist, of Monmouthshire* 

y 2 



,) y<iiir lowly gl€iif,)^'frbiwgVfU)|tpm4|^^ ^ ., 

Oro'flK x?4f*ti^f^^oslieath«, byfiyiqlcd,! ,r; j.. ., . 

Or o er your mountaios creep, ip awful gloom. 

Tiifen will I <h"es8, 6nttiiiork, ^he £adifd V<^er, ' ' *^ 

c WkmiJoli8OB8atlo0r6b^niVelMB}^«bWbv^ *' 

; Pq<nrw^ai^Tevi9t4fri9^«iclilfrlciMrfR, -. n :i\« t 

^ ^ OriiifiirOfQnYaiYow'slnnlUy t^wldofw'^f^aM ;!• c' 

Od€oniheSuperstUwMo/thtkighlanf»f,9lL%%> 

t ' ' * • * ' »''''■ 

i. ....'. ■ : --'-•' /-^v^^i 

l^riU^iU eeBto of poU^hed dtamtrnds^ dmT«4ifl-ol» tlife 
l>Fod»ptione 0f Naltire ki general, majjr b6;iili6tar^ 
la.i^mf^y pQSfi«£^ of \m ^^etical Wocikfl^iaiial: xdcttie 
{^rticHlf^fy in liis l^%t£^%f cfei^sikdog thft sceheiijr 
around the lakes .of C^bearMad anl .Westitidselmd. 
This^ of all our English poets^ my Lelius^ is the one^ 
who, in common with Plnyy* Quintilian, and Virgil, 
7»as tieen r«prpad^ for aoiyM^de in >e0kTedtfon. 
h» this i» -w^ coniHMm lbtt)le; let it pf^s^ ^llase 
lii^ho reproached them> arie 8O$^0l$kii0w)l> iBitefttlt 
M^me^j while thoBCji ^^ were cetu^iTied^ jctatim.^t 
-fngbeslntchoB In the teaqt^ c^ Fione ^*-yis|^ 99A 
jl$fay |iS/p^t8 1 Pliny as a naturalist ; and ^^itiitiilkill 
^acfit^. . V ^ 

Th^, e^f^a^ent) whiah Gray recdved jiroii imMlet^ 
ing b€»eath tihe ^odes of Cambridgej ai^tliM ^ 
banks of its classic river^ we may conQeiye from the 
following passage in his ode to IVlusic. 

1 And yefc Pliny biuiaelf o«fifttif«fttMl iolleiiede Ih >io(ogdba : uxv. 
c. 10. And Cicero blames it iu an orator. De Orat, 73. 



.Wf^ere willowy Camas Ungen with delight ) 
' ' ' Oft'HCth^ blush of dawn 
' f tMd yow lei^ lawn ; 
m ilHW «o gtMa i]i:Cfatkiaf8 jttr er Wgltt^ 
,^iaoiilterM>i»»^4i9#:tii6luwiit|<i((^/ 
With Freedom by mj 8id« and toft-eyed Meiai|ch|9|y, .. 

OdetdMuiiCtni.ni 

PoRTEus^ the late bishop of London^ Was d 
lover of the more tranquil style of scenery; and 
being, in the earlier part of his life^ presented to the 
rectory of Hunton by the excellent Archbishop 
Seeker, he embellished his parsonage vnlii all the 
elegance of a refined taste. To this i^ppt he wt^ 
devotedly attached; and even continued to te^^f 
there, for some months in the year,%fter his promo- 
tion to the bishoprick of Chester./^Never was there 
a better man than Dr. Porteus i And, for the hopour 
of the age in which he lived, let him ever be dls$^ 
gnashed by th^ title of the ^^ coon Bishop of Ix>ndon#^ 
To him are the slaves of Africa, in a great degree^ 
indebted for the abolition of that monstrous traflie, 
which continued so long a disgrace tp this happy 
country. He ,assis)ted in t^ie foroftatioB of a society 
for thei^ conversion to the Christian fintfa; he was it 
W«rm eneowager 6f Sunday schools ^ and an early 
t^troiii%er of ?he British system of public e^^catioqi^ 
As a mi^te^^ h? was so kind aiq4 ii^du|g£^ Jlb^ajt )m 
S^frva^l^^dAea^Fs over his gvav«|-9#>aft a friend, h^ 
wag MrdeHt «Bd sineere y-'-fA a preadief, iSo admf^ 
rable in deliv^r^ j hi language so elegant ; in argu- 



nient so striking; lliat a whole eoiilt'Ining with 
holiest rapture on his Bps. And never, ,in the 
history of polished society, was a niore admiring 
audience assembled, than at tbjB lectures^ which at 
the advanced age of dxtj^seven, he ddivet^from 
the pulpit of St. James's dhnrch \ii tlie city joif West- 
minster. Only one spot r^sts upon the memory of 
Porteus, Bishop of London ! It is the following pas- 
sage in bis'poem on Death ?— 



-——— —War its ' thousands, slays : 
Peace Its ten thousands ! — r— 

To confound peace with hAry argues little of logic : 
and places a swbrd in the hands of the Aero, which 
that most excellent bishop could never haVe inteiiie^.' 

•■ ^XVIIL ■ ^- '•" ' ' 

France has produced' many genuine lovers of Na- 
ture ; among whom not the least distinguished are 
llouisseau and St. Pierre.^ Fenelon, too, the' an^ab}^ 
and illustrious Feiielon^ the tutot* of princes, .and' the 

• ' . ■ , •' . / ... " . *••.;•'•. 

1 St. Pierre, it must be confessed, was, in many instapces, a vision- 
ary; but he was a beaittifal nrfiter: and what his'editof, Mons. Louis 
Aim^-Martiti, says of him is tme to thd Very letter. • ** finflbn/' says he» 
<* has b^ncaUe^ the painter of Nature; ^^ ^t* pici^lias'f^iitle t«te 
HccQunted her loost ardent admirer. He dweUs on her. ph^unu^ wi4^ 
unceasing; transport, and no one is ino^e successful ^ inspiring othei9 
^iih ik kiiMrei' f^ng. H^s p^ges are full of life and eloquence, because 
Mfc|i%ioaeif what he told ta o|hm. . Lihe Armida, heinkf U ss^'d ta 
]^ec««is^rvctsdaa endfapt^ palace^ in whicK^b^^fictaiQr iforiet^'itor 
aseason^ tbefoibl^^ thepassioos^ and tlviv^^tionsof fo^ftpe^fs.^ . .,i 



shepherd of a flock^ Svas-n strict oblsfervei?, and a 
beautiful defecriber of Nature^ in all her s^fepity and 
elegance. How ofieB, ha^ , this ;arcbicpi«icopaI patron 
of those> doomed to blush at the severity ^of their 
wants, sat on the gra^s. with t group ofyiUagers'sitting 
around him. Realising in his practice the scenes of 
£Iysium> wh^Kdi he. had described with alL the grace 
and tranquility of ajiiure mfaid^ in his Adventures of 
Telemachus./ln in age like this, ho W delightful is 
it to pause upon the memory of so wise and excellerit 
^iHMi^^to. nb^ditarte on this purity of his affections, 
thid gentleness of his manners, and the nobility of his 
srat^tieiitis |— the richness of his imagination, and the 
teftnement ot his fusibility. Breathing lore and 
friendship round hisl palace, and benevolent ^ the 
wh(^ circle of the world 5— penetratiiig and conciliat- 
ing eirery' heart ^w^beeotne enamoured of hi^»se]f> 
d» wdtas'of his g«ntus. He ins^rfres us with a i6v* 
<^peaqe;' he delights ^^ui^> imagination 5 satisfies 6W 
judgment r and, modtilAting our feelings^ hef consoled 
«siinthe midst of afiliction, and i^e imbibe, for a time^ 
no sBtHUsha^eofhigii^e^maehable purity and ex^jui^ 
«te8pil4tttirfl«y of-chatikJter. / ' * .» 

, ficraivrsas said^tohaVe written' mo^t of liis p^emi^ 
in the opeti i^r ; smil many were composed tf^oa^tb^ 
banks of the Nith, and- iiear the ruins of LiMlude^ 
Abbey. White of Nottingham ! — His taste may be 
estimated by the following lines :--^ 

Gi?e me a cottage ^ some Cambrmi) wftd ; 

Where farTrom cities I Diay sptu(f my 'days 
And by tlie beauties of |he scene beguiPd, , 
' May pity iQHn*spiirsuit.s»aodsbuu lib Way s% ' 



While on the fuck I mark thehrowzUvgoitf 
List to the monQtain torrent'B diitant noise. 
Or the hoarse bittern's solitary note : 
. I sbiQ not want the world's d^fatife joys. ~ 

Bat with my little scrip, my hook, my lyre« 
Shall think my lot complete ; nor long for more ; 

And ^rhtn, with time, sbaU wane my tital fire, 
I'll make my tomh npon the dMiert shoMs 

AihI kiy me dOwtf to rest, wb^w Hie sad wafv« 

Shall make sweet mnsic o'er my lowly grife. 



Maiqr critics are there in Oxford^ in Leydeu^ itai at 
Gottingen^ who would smile with contemj^ upon this 
humble sonnet : for my own part, I think it superior 
not only to any sonnet in Petrarch^ but equal to toy 
epigram in the Greek Anthology. 

Craach^ who accompanied the expeditioii tS the 
CongQ^ commuided by Capt^iin Tuckey^' Was such an 
'ibctive admirer of natural productk»n$> that in, search 
ei a new object he would climb the most fugged pr^ 
cipices, ami be lowered from high clifl& by peasants. 
He would explore the muddiest rivers i into which 
he would wade even up to his arms } and not wa&t^ 
quently would he venture out to sea abme m a fisheir^ 
man's boat to pick up insects (NrsQdall shdlsctf wti^ds, 
ajbng the coast of Devonshire. At night he dre# his 
boat on shore^ and slept in it : 

Far remof'd irom dfic splendour, 

Fkte had fixed his niggard lot ; 
Comforts few, finapices slender. 

Care ^till hovering near hitf cot. 

1 Introduct, to the Account of the Congo Expedition, ito. p. 76* 



Cold and bleak his humble dweUing, 

Hid behind the heath-dad hill. 
Wintry blasts its rools assailing; 

Yet he seemed contented still. 

Round him see the rugged mountalus^ 

Rudely rise from Nature's hand ; 
Roughly lorm the gushing fountains. 

But they waste no golden iond. 

Though he saw in lectile v^leys. 

Pomp and wealth indulge thehr fill ; 
He could pfss the proud man's palace, 

Smile-<and be cpntented still. 

Iftis humble lover of the beautiful died, at the age of 
ttrfiiy-four, in Captain 'tuckey's expedition to discover 
ttie source of the Congo and the contfuerice of the 
Niger. ' ' ^ 



' 
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BOOK IX 

To the memory of Milton and Shakespeare our 
firiend, Philotes, has greeted m<Miuments in one of the 
iliost retja^ed-recessee of a i^l^n^ as well as to the virlQiB^ 
^ fipaminondas and Washington;— th^ glories of tb^ 
ipcient iand the mod^oi world; and isi {{suralJel betwe^ 
whom were even worthy the pen of Plutarch^ .. Tl^ 
monument in honour of the two poets is surmounted 
by two alabaster vases: — that to tlie memory of 
the statesmen consists of a small pillar of white 
marble^ standing on a pedestal of black granite. On 
the east side of this column is simply inscribed Ae 
name of the Grecian hero; on the west, that of the 
American. Round the pedestal is written^ ^^tbk 

QW MSN MAN HAS BECUkRBD THBM ;— THB BETTBR 

TiiK TWO JLBT HSAVBN DBciDB.^' Some little way &r- 
tber on^ is a tablet^ commemorating the friendships of 
Tadtus and Pliny ; Ovid and Propertius; Rucella and 
Trissino; Plutarch and Colonna; Sannazaro and Pietro 
Bembo ; Boileau and Racme ; Dyson and Akenside. 
A temple, erected on a small mountain^ which over- 
looks the vale, and which can be seen from the sum- 
mits of all the larger ones, has been dedicated to 




' .J ..•r---|Nainef,|grat^ulJpt^^ .,/ ^ i^ ,., ^ 

* Which British son^ delight to hear • ' ' 
•» '''Nirthe8,'vi^(Jh t$e feive'^l ian^Wlefe ^ * ' /; 

ToLiberiyl^; ,^.: • ■ v Surr ii'>ft 

Mcfesiiiy$i ai^ of> dlsiiifg^ilibbtog 'between pati^otS itn^ 
d^nmgogutts^k fo'tiie liliiturf^at^ siispended p^^ 
of mir bdst^'histdda^siand^ phil*)sophers^^:~Beae, lift* 
fiMfaer iof lEnglisfaihistoiy^r^ Robertem, t^ Lh^' of 
fiootlaiid; Gibbon;^ who traced ^th^decfioe; and £iA 
Tiatmly of :mi einpireybai iof philosc^^ and:tlkste^ 
and'Roscoe, who ilinnlines'ldie annaJs of Bikvolsiiidib^ 
a'liS^tOfy'irf'^h&resiiMrftth^ bf Htercttiirdiiiad iheartd^ 
liiare^ al^iaf^ die! hostR of I^ocke^ifiaei^ny Bd^r^ 
arid Paleyu ; ; In: itheis^de» being, a9 lar^erasdifey-wHofeer 
kti^' I portraits :of rrGhftisborrodghy mndiWright'^ 
Dwbyjf Sir Jorfiua R^^noldss aad^Barrf; Ffaseliitm* 
Werni' J.U Hkk clpigleirs/ whioh4duiriath0:dUtp«ii d|^ 
snudif itaarble moniinnH^Bl^/oomiAemoratiii^ iAe^tivt|ipt> 
of/TiHotsOn; Shertoctee an* Ho^ley i Klalr^Lfrtrifail 
andP0iifea£^j mm wUo^ ina p&f^RndmgV!mi^q^aeiiM!i> 



^ status of Hy^^j boUH<«r in tier liand a tMsMy 
M whaeb are hi9crHMd ttie mnM of Han^ B]KhB4 
ham, and Hunter. .HeaiA» ia the character of a 
Fawn, supports the bu3t of Armstrong. 

On the obelisk, at the &rther end of the shrubbery, 
hang two medallions; one of Ndson> the oth^ of 
Moore. These are the only warriors, to whom Phi- 
lotes has been \anidous to pay the homi^e <^ admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

A eohiqm, erected on th^ highest peak of 4i^ 
moimtains, cekhnites the^ vklaies mA fpstitus of 
}fewt(m and Halley, Fei^^uson and HeraetoUi Bon 
bosomed in Ivees, through wliioh are formed fowr 
iltuBAf vistas, exhibiting so many rssemUanoes^oCfiralN 
led aisles^ stands a temple of Godiic anohitectiire* 
Eolian harps, concealed amcmg mosses and liHes ii 
file valley, decorate the windows } near which stand 
^ statues <ii Haydn and Handel, Pleyel and Mozart* 
Paintings by some of our best i^oitem artists cover 
^ Oe walls and ceilings of Ihe temple. The sulget^ti 
of these pictures are represented, as inducing In 
vadons amusements. Taliesin is listening to the 
aaunds g( his own harp; Chaucer is occupied in 
writing his Romance c^ the Hose : Spenser is read^ 
iag the Oriando Fbrioso of Ariosto $ Shakespeare is 
^fit^ his pen in the overAowingis of a humaii 
heart; and Mikon appears wrapt in silent ecstacy; 
< ton l wnpl atiag wilb awft^ devotion die openfaig of a 
cloud, which progremvely qnfol& to his astonished 
eye the wonders «f die Empyram. Otway is repre- 
AMod^ US imMng UHo «m«v •* the Borrows of hi« 
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fipom his master^ Homer ; Akenside is refiresiii^gf lift', 
intellectual thirsty at the fountain ^f the Naiads; 
lliomson and Dyer,. Seattle and MacphersDn, are 
standing in view of 1^ 'fotiriHlstCts, appearing to con- 
template the beaiitieb ctf the isurrouniding' scenery j 
idiile Bums is wandering among his native moun- 
tains^ and making their vast solitudes resound with 
the name of liberty. Leaving this temple, we walk 
to the &rther end of the western vista; where we 
lec^ine-^ an A^phie bridge : and, dfter ms&ing a few 
Itlriid, >& ^nive ttnd3t{/ectti% at a ^YL lake, dhaOt^ 
bjr tire^^W e^rf descsripiSon; at i^ north rad of 
^WrfdIi,*we^obfeerveti^^ '^ 

^ HEta 'approac^g it; we read on the entabtatm^ 
tlie fbnc^iving inscription ^— 



■ ' ' i^AE pgrmg BUI 
Ljetu&qub dbgbT) cu» licet in diem. { . 

'DixissEy vixi. 

^\1&k\ he is ifidfied happy/' hAs ColonM <)Aeii 
exckiflsed, as he has piissed this beMllfid«pot j^^^li^ 
h of aD xttssa hai^, who has Uie power of aayifig at 
tiite close itf every day^ ^I htpm Vi^tA* Nd^^i^r 
Homer^ nor llorabe, nbr Tuso, nor Shakespeare; 
lisve ever iillteeed tf Jgi«al^ tootth th»i thto r^ 

In aa alcove^ imtnediately beU^ thid poriieo, 
stands a status leaning wix a ck^uktr mai%)e bttsto. 
The stttteie is that of a £mdmi^ in whose coimtehiince 
We imniedialei^ necqpaiae Hie nyttiph df the FotJN- 
TAIN OF TfiARs. At t|ie fott <tf tUe pedestal is in- 






>llr.; . .. .' CHAFER k/S'' '>•""-»» -'^^^ 

'..V ' '. • ' . :.• .•• ■ '^' :• . / -. - 'rali •••it o* 

.^ jPliOM the sj^lendid domain pf- E^f^^^^^gegpil^if^ 

j^^lpyitq ycMi> my LeUiis, to a^espfiptjafr,^^^ 
^It^il^j^ iii.,whi9h .ColoiH^ pf 

1814. {it stpf^ io a garden lyjlt^ a^m^^^^ ^^^ 
1,1^^ fjtj one. e^d of .a viftsgig ;. of wj|j^ w^. ?^Sl^t^ 
and well-wooded. The P9rdbi was iCiPiVl^i^vtT^fl) 
hiMieysuckles.— A grape vine and a pear-tree lined 
one wing; a peacfar and a nM^artn^-tfee the other. 
TTie garden tras an imion of the flower, vegetable^ 
and fruit garden. Before the lawn was a meadow 
f9C-:I^K^.tsro or lliree a^res. 'At tHe bottom tJof thi» 
MBBdo^jra«^aBMUrivnlet. Op the^ afchec side #»7e 
s^y^td-gaprdenai.bdc^iiging.to theTilhi|:ei:& Beyond 
these prmoBty Wnraee led-to tlie banks :of the' river j 
wtiich wasiaboiut h^alf aimilei^ide. Ovcr.thlsnohla 
river rose a Jme of smalKhiHs, at: the fy&tioifwintii 
sto^d the village, PlirsonageHoiise^ and^cfainrchlof 
St.I^aels. On the right three gree^ fi^hk lisimg 
above ef^ otheir^ and ^tudd^, a^ it w^e, with cows' 
and sheep, tormiMled ' al^ the' upper, end in a ^ wbodt^ 
the green of wWehjW^u^varJDitf^tiiited. u » 



Upaik^ 4lii, ;^iiemS^ ovttb^ 'wUAe warn 

Ijbe^ ruins <€ an told castte^ formed ki! thei^i^ 
^.thoi^e, ^teGribed/m> S|ieiiBdr's. F^ry QneenrtN^ 
JfeHeiath wbith the; rivekr: enticed : the gyeat :ba7. ' &i 
ftli^ per$p^te^v« liV'afi.tseoiiL rikkig <KFeriUis::w&tet^ :a 
IKM^^ in which iw«s a perferttljoi^ lbroii|[ii,whuik.liiid, 
msL msSEieid at^ h^lf tide^ and someluiies dauaedaiBeperi 
Cus^cm^ whidh £Juo!ok thdr ieottage to. the ib^iAatia^ 
ihOUgh at 8U(teeti or e^ht^^en mles dittaitice I ^ iiKtlitf 
taver were;&eq{«ently seenitiiose'cuidoiis hoelt% oalied 

^^.uricker and Juied with; skins ; and vbMA ibeSsihiap^ 
m&i oasry^ on their .haitiiLS^>oii : tiiieir reixunxAam Mh- 
iof; and; lay: them in: the sim hear their cattug& 

'« From Cwrwgl :— lo Irish " Curach."— The Greenland boatn.ire 
allb Iliads whh laths, tied together with whalebone, and covered* Vrith 
•na«<d(b8«r«<Iti time ideoder vdii^les they^are said to be able to r^w «^ 
ynrds of six^ milea a^dtiy ; Mid 4be tops beliii^ coteMd ffUh ^kii^, thcf 
resist the fary of eirery storm. For when a wave npsf^t^ tbeoi. tl^fMk% 
rises again to the surface of the water, and regains its. equilibrium.*- 
When Frobisher fir^ saw them In 15^6; he took them idr seals or por- 
foftes. Id thlfoyasfes of the two Zcnos^ they are compartdto^^vttillteit 
fluitl^s, . 'Pbey iu:e.ii8ed» fdap^ in i^ islands of the^^pi^ Asian' A|iq^i^ 
p^o i where the Busfians call them Buidars-^ and IM'9 {^und ^,be of 
snch practical use, that Lieut. Kotzebue, in his expedition to Baffin's 
Bay^ and thence along the American coast of the Frozen Sea, took witb 
liiffl boats of a sifiiilair constrod^oti, to order to foM^ iny Tli^ris Ihal 
night obstruct bis jotiniey. Similar boats are used by the Samoidet of 
Nova Zembla. They are idso used in Labradbr, Hudsda'i^'Bay, and Nor- 
ton SouBd.<-*They glide with almost Inconceivable swlftne^i -^Xlie Arc- 
tic Highlanders of Baffin's Bay, however^ have no method of navigating 
Ibe water.— Tliey never even heard of a canoe» 

• Staehlin, p. 25, 
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dmwB, tiiriihe te^TOfa^fe. TheM Corade% iR{Udi 
ate abD. uoed^^ Hie XSonway And otfaer^ dvtrs te 
Mtomb^iMSaA^Wales^ are of great «Bli^^ TIk 
£l;h]apktl8^ vmre aceustHmeil. ta Jatm boats of -iMli- 
Eii9keBt*^aiid ituns psoiiaUgr aomethi^of-iUg kkri^ 
Utttihe^mottieriCif Mofieg ^xmatmeted^ wh»ighe'3iM 
Um among the bolnishe^^ Iferodiilias s«f% '^of 
«tt>tliiiti:#aw^ii^ct>to Bttb]^ itid(^what appeared 
W mi t&e)gBMteal; owiosky wtre the boate. Tbef 
ace condtmctait m AraMbia j wbcve <boy are foi«med 
tifwittD^, AVer which aire plaeed tkbm Wkim ikt 
i9iniaiB 4ii Aem reach Babylon^ tb^ Qkpose of their 
JMfcbBodixe^ sen die libs oi tibeir IxMits^ and placing 
Iheddns' oip»r jdfidr.aoiilefiy isetaen wilh them iato 
Armenia to employ them again in the same mwner/' 
, These boats are now used in Thibety and in mtmy 
parts of Sibeida. They were.used^ according to 
Lncan^ on the Eridanus; on theBorance in GaoB 
imd near Memphis in Egypt. The Britons frequently 
traversed the Irish Sea with them^ and thqr were 
made uae <tf by the Plots and Scots> in thctr frequrai 
invasions^ dmrfaig the declhie of the Reman pow^. 
ioesBT, too) approved of them so much> that her con- 
j^tructed a multitude of boats^ on a similar plap^ in 
orde^ to .conduct his «rmy ovcdr a river in Sfiaui. 

> l8aiab» c. zviii., v. 2." « Exodii9, c. H., y. 3. 

i'Vi4e an intcripUoo at Arlcs.**«Tliickneiie» ToL ii. p. It^ 
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t hk thi» beaatiful spot Colonna and hi^ fia^ihily resided 
many mcHiidis ; and there they could have teirminated 
tbeir lives^ had not unforseen cir^mstances cpm- 
pdl^ them to revisit London; It is impossible to 
figiure to the imagination a more agreeable life, than 
that ihey led. ScMMtimes they sat upoA th^ green 
bench to watch the rising of the moon *, to behold the 
bdt of Orion ; or to marl^ the eclipsesi of Jupit^'s 
si^dlijteSf seen between two fra^ents of the neighr 
bouring castle, Sometimesj reclined l^neath an old 
^camorej Colpnna listened to that beautiful passage 
of Thomson^ where he describes an evening fire-side^ 
eplivefied by the virtues of the heart, and the enjoy-, 
ments of philosophy. At other times they ate peaches 
in the bower they had formed, as a reward for their 
labour in the garden^ listening at intervals to the 
iviiid, that echoed the murmur of the sea^ 

Ope evening they paid a friendly visit to Ariosto. 
Tbey .surprised him in his orchard, leaning iqxm his 
hoe^ under the shade of one of his apple-te'ees; md 
loolpng towards those mountains which, rising over a 
country, wHd, romantic and beautiful, — and to him en- 
deared by so many early associations,— dissolved him, 
as Colcmna saw by his manner, in all the soft luxury 
of melancholy enjoyment. How placid ! How digni- 
fied ! The sun, setting in the bosom of , the Atlantic, 
imparted a solemn tinge of purple to the aerial per- 
spective, which stood, as it were, " centinel to Fairy 
land." Soon after the greeting, the. conversation 
turned upon the state of mind, in which death is 
viewed with least reluc^nce. " Never," said Ariosjo, 

VOL. III. z 
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^^ have I felt so truly satisded to die in adTerslty^ as i 
^ttve ddne in the hour of happiness 1 And die reason 
1 eoticelve to be diis :— -that^ in the former state^ w^ 
^ not so readily recognize the good&ess of a Creator^ 
aa in the latter; and thereibre I hare Mt inettaed 
•K>re to doubt of Ms justii^e in the other worlds sfaiee 
ire do not find it in thte. — Such is the imperfection 
M* human opinions r' 

ArioBto Wad of that order of human bdngs^ vAu)j 
lisitig superior to fortune, e^tacts homage e?en from 
Ae pt^ud; b^yre whom the ^afts of envy fell blunted 
almost before they reached him ; and^ best seen by 
Us own lustre^ he was always ready to assert the 
truth of Socrates, — that Misdom and virtue are the 
Mly immortality of all pur possessions. 

Oa^ day diey made an excursion upon tihie waters, 
of the bay. Keeping under the rocks, they had M 
the benefit of the sun> with the additional pleasure of 
having lyehens and other plants to look upon. They 
dined in a large cavern ; — a fit reeeptaele for Ae Ne« 
rdds; For at the entrance a small cascade fell upon 
Ae edge of a rock, which, dividing the rays of light, 
formed part of a semicircular rainbow. As they re- 
turned along the beach, a dark cloud ^ided up the 
eastern part' of the hill.--«There it rested for some 
time. Soon its edges became fi*inged with a light 
yellow from north to south : all beyond being vf a 
a deep blue. Th^i liie doud sunk a little behind 
the summit, and a «tar darted into existence, as it 
were, in a moment. It was Jupiter ! -^rising in con- 
junction, and as a harbinger to the moon. At length' 
the moon herself appeared, throwing a light so miUf 
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and radhiHt, that even tUe woods and roctta were 
softened into elegance* 

A&w evenings after this^ the happy party tralked 
upon the roeks, whi^ shadowed the bay^ llie windl» 
had long ce^ed to mar ; but the waves had &ot 
ceased to swell ; and a more mi^iffeent sight thi^ 
had seldom witnessed. Well ealeulated for the «eerr 
cise of the genius of Lucretius and Hobbima, it gave 
them an awful idea of infinite power, and of an et^«^ 
nity of past and future duration. Hbe waves, in ihelr 
anger, sometimes covered ihem with their spmy, and 
then subsided among the crevitses of the rocks, Hk^ 
oil. How little, at that moment, appeared all th« 
tTiumph^ of tlie greatest waunribrs t^^And how dread- 
ful the desolations, they have, in all i^ges, occa-^ 
ri^ned i-t-A desolation similar to that, of which florus 
speaks, wh^i, having informed us, thiat the towns ctf ' 
the Saamiles were destroyed, he adds, tjbat ^' it wei« 
iiiqpiossible to recognize sufficient materials ft)r more 
than four and twenty triumphs/^ 

Th^ storm, aiker a while, resumed its fury; and 
ibey 61^ a long t^e und^ the dieher of a jutting 
crag, deriving a pensive satisfiEietion in witnessing the 
fury, with which the waves dashed beneath thefar feetw 
Ah !*^y(m, that batiie in all the vile luxiiry of a worth- 
less eirele,-^little do ye tMnk, how many instructive 
and delightful hours, ye lose ; and how many ^ pang, 
ye are laying vsp in lavendar, for age to feast upon ! 
When, by a little exercise of the mind, and wiA a Ht* 
lie indulgepiee of the heart, ye might, in scenes liki^ 
Uiese, acquire the ccmviction, that if aHurements have 
tibeir temporary pteasore^ yet Nature stHkes with a 
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solemiiily and a subUmity^ far more toucbing toJ^ 
heart, and far more grateM to the soul. 

Duriilg their residaK^e m this village they reeeived 
three curious and agreeable presents. The first ccm-r 
mated of a few bunches of gri^s, in a Somalia bow^ 
-cctticealed by w)*eaths of flowers^ consisting of roses^ 
jessamines and carnations. The second was a dried 
erenii%rflower of the Cape^This flower, when in itft 
Hiatural state, regains in its calyx bHI the day invisible : 
ki the evening it expands its corolla, and sheds a de- 
l^tful perfume, till the rising of the sun. For this 
W^m>n they gave it the name of ^^ the Nightingde 

. I%e last present charmed them more than any, 
they had yet received.-^It consisted of three folio 
^umes, containing about three hundred coloured 
Scotches of Swiss and Savoyard landscapes ; extending 
kito Ihe country of the. Grisons^ Piedmont and the 
Tyrol. It was a cold winter's day, when Aey received 
it ;; and, seated by a cheerful fire, they wandered at 
iease during the whole evening, up the enormous sides 
of Mowt Blanc and Mount St. Gothaid*^ At othef 
times, on the ridge of Jura^ on the top of Titlis, and on 
jthe mountains of AppenzeL Now they traversed the 
banks o^jtheAar; visitedthesourcesof the Adda, the 
Eeuss^andtheTiessino; ainl beheld with astonishmeot 
the cataracts of Dorfbach, Stubbach, and the Lanfen-^ 
burgb. Seated on a sopha,— with little Claudia sleep- 
ii^f besidietb^n^— they visited the sources of thC: Rhine 
and the Rhon^ ; the valUes of £ngadina, Delmont; 
Glarus and Luvina. Then the haunts of the chiMnois, 
fuid tbebouguetin; thetibbeys of St.Gal]9 JSnistdlin and 
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Enj^elberg; the bridges of Rapperscfayl and Schauff* 
hausen; the convent of St. Lucius; the torrent of 
Maira, and the celelmtted heights of Morgatt^n. 
Then they visited the hermitages of Neuneck aM 
St. Nicholas ; the Julian cohimns^ tjhe colossal statiie 
of St. Ddihinic in the heart of Mount Pilate; the 
cascades of Alpback and M ibaok^ and the birthplace 
of the illustrious Erasmus. 

The wind rising into a storm, Colotoa left these 
stupendous scenes, in order to look out. Hbe n^bt 
was dark, and the snow fdl ; — all was cheerless ! He 
refunied to his social fire^ and, with redoubled ap<» 
petite, sat down : and opening the last volume, thiy 
taiused,with renovated eagerness, on the rocks of Meii- 
lerie, the village of Clitt>ens, the town of Veiray, and 
the beautiful environs of Lausanne. Then they paused 
over the glowing landscapes of the Pays du Vaud, tire 
lake of Geneva, suid those of Constance, Uri, and 
Yverdun ; Thun, Lucerne, Zurich, and Neufchatel« 
It was, indeed, an evening of delight, on which thefar 
imaginations ev^r love to dwell upon ! 

m. 

The country, in which Colonna and his family were 
residing, bore no little resemblance to the milder scenes 
of Switzerland. There is, in fact, many features of re^ 
semblance between Switzerland and North and South 
Wales : and' many in decided contrast. On the coast of 
Carnarvon and Merioneth are seen cormorant, riag- 
OQzles, puffins, gulls, and penguins. These are un* 
known in Switzerland : but the per^^rine falcon is seen 
there; as well as among the bays of Ormesbi^, near 
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the moutlk of the Conway. The charm af afiaodatkm 
IS) also, kept ali^ by tsudcoos, thrashes^ woodkurks, 
blacktnrds^ Wrens, redbreasts, and turtle-doves. In 
Wides, howev^, tl^ere are no nightingales. In the 
Grerman district of the canfton of Berne is seen the stag; 
the roebtidc on the skirts of Mount Jnra; and the 
chamois on the higher Alps, whence it gradually de- 
scalds at the approach of winter; and the cries and 
0oaringB of the lynx, weaves, 9Bd brown bears, occa* 
8i<mally add to the savage wilihiessof the rocksaiklglQn& 

Near the lakes are «een the stork; the Mltem^ 
the kestril; oecasionidly the wild swan: and not 
ittfirequently tUme water-ousle,-«^y, «ilettt^ md soli- 
tary. The golden eagle, too, and ^e eagle owl; 
the great white pd&san; the golden plover; the ptar- 
m^ran, and l3ie snow^^eh : Uie alpine warbler, 
Ae hon0y*bu2zard, and the nut-breaker. Among 
grovel, the black and green woodpecker build tiieir 
nests; and in winter the wallcreeper haunts the vil- 
lages. Most'of these aniroalB are unknown in Wales. 
Bat in the lakes of Zug and Neufehatel is found the 
salmo alpinus of Llyn Peris ; and in that of Geneva 
the gwyniad of Llyn Bala. 

In two instances, Wides and Switzerland present 
lemarkaUe contrasts. In Switzeriand, lawsuits are 
searc^y known; and in the time of Kaims, mmy of 
the inhabitants had never heard of an advocate, nor 
even of an'attorney. In Wales it is otherwise. F(^ 
thoagh in that country, as wrilas in Switzwtand, tra- 
vellers are safe, and bolts and bars are, for the moat 
jmrt, umMcessary precautions : yet the nearest of n^^r 
boors will sometimes ruin themadves, their wive^ 
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and ikw i^hildren, Oftorely frpm irrit^lity^ pr a mo^ 
extraordjiiyuy Qbatioacyof dispQsitioiu-*-Indeed^ I have 
^e^xL swh iiii||inces> ds> — 8{>e^ftkkig even phUoaopbioal**' 
ly^ — has entirely and absolutely aslxMiifibed me 1 It is a 
species of mental and moral aberration^ of which nei- 
ther an Englishman^ a Scotchman^ or anlrishman^ can 
tiave any conception without repeated personal obser- 
Ti^tion. What is the resuk ? J^aw is the ciursa of the 
land; and lawyers^-^with a few insulated exceptions^ 
rr-'the very disgrace of the soil ! JSxk £ngUs];i soli*- 
citor is a y,ery j^od^ in^sompaio^qn with a Welch one^ 
who haa little or no mo^ey ijU hi^ f^ocket. Thia ii 
strong languf^cj, h^t I app(^ toiiM tb« Hiore re^peot^ 
able Welch lawyers Aemselvjes> if I h^tve not spokei^ 
the truth.— May this publicity effieict -aome l^Qmourahle 
change ! particularly since the people themselv^ a^js^ 
for the most part^ honest, hp^pital^e, hjujo^ane^ aod 
obliging. 

The other striking point of contrast is eyji^bilyd 
in the penury of great men m tb^ one x^mntry^ a^d 
their abundance in the other. Howel Dha^ Tallesint 
Lloyd, and Inigo Jones, are alnio»t the onfy ws^ 
of Wales, whose fame has reached to /QAoilc(^€tr| 
much less to Jjondon or to Paris. J^ SmXttn^r^fOiA 
hai made itself known by its writers, n^ oiriy ugt 
Europe, but in almost every region of .tiie dvlU:^ 
world. This Htfiy^ in some d^ree, be.Mtributed to 
the pecttliiority of national language. The Wis^ 
apeak a language confined to th^ oym jm^xotaiBmi 
the Swiss, on the other hand^ have ^o «atiaml 
language to boast. The books published at Geneva 
are written in French; and those published at Zurich 
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in Garman. The Swiss, therefiire, have all the ad- 
vantages to be derived fix>m two great literary coun^ 
tries ; whose languages, -as well as that of Italy, 
cosistitute * their own. 



CHAPTER IIL 



Wrra what interest have we hung upon the lips of 
Philotes, when he has delineated the source of the 
Aar, where every object constitutes a picture ; or the 
gigantic mountain of the Grande Chartreuse, on the 
top of which stands the celebrated convent of St. 
Bruno ; near which several cascades dash to the vale, 
whence their echoes ascend in repeated repercus- 
' sions. When he has described the lake nefur Naples, 
on the banks of which stand the Grotto del Cane^ 
in the midst of scenery, beautifiil and roman- 
tic, yet dmost entirely deserted, on account of its 
pcHsonous exhalations, we have called to mind the 
accounts, we have received, of the deleterious exha- 
lations of the lake Asphaltites ; where Tasso places 
the garden of Anhida,' and whence Dante is sup- 
posed to have conceived the idea of the bituminous 
lake, which he calls La Mortagora. Then we have 
loentrasted the accounts of the same lakes by modem 
writers, in which its waters are described as swarm- 
ing with feh ; birds flying over its bosom in safety; 
fruits of exquisite flavour growing on its banks ; and 
the scenery around composed . of all that is awftd, 
grand and stupendous ! 

« Jer. Del., caut. x» 62; x?i.71. 
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With what earnest attention^ too, have we listened 
to him, when he has sketched the scenery of Staten- 
land ! where rocks. Covered with eternal snow, termi- 
nate in a thousand ragged points ; or with cUffs^ hang- 
ing over the sea, separated and rent in all directions. 
Then has he, with happy transition, wafted our imagi- 
nation to the vale of Buccamet, which he has com- 
pared to the glen of Vaucluse, or to the islanded 
Samar, where wild beehives hang from the branches 
of trees ; and where the atmosphere is perfumed wiUi 
• wild jessamine and the roses of China. 
- I have frequented assemblies; I have attended pub- 
lic meetings of ^ various kinds ; I have mixed, occa^on- 
ally, with men pre-eminent for wealth, station, fame 
and abUity; — ^I have listened to the most splenM 
imd most logical orators of the age ; and I have seen^ 
the best dramas^ performed by the best actors.— rl haye 
heard the finest performers exercise themaieives in giy* 
ing utterance to thefinestof musicallaitguage ;— 4haw 
been present at most of the Itu'ge public assemblages, 
for several years ; Bad a hearer of :many of the moft 
interesting and celebrated debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. — ^I have seen large fleets riding at anchor ; 
and have been present at reviews and mock battles, 
l^erformed bf ten, fifteen, and twenty tbousandt men. 
•AU these o^ects and scenes have affected me in varicnis 
ways and in. various degrees ; yet memory takes but 
small delight, in resting upon ^y one of them. Fro>m 
Nature and her varied pbenpm^na, on the contrary, I 
derive eigoyment, whensoever I reflect upon them. I 
, i2ould dwell on them for^ever ! and never do I see i^ 



beauUM landfici^ but I Ipc k«o fir^^ 
fiist^^xocey that I could warijbe ^de$cr^i^np( it at $99 
distauce oi time. Th^ feat«r«s of meu I Jroqu^HM^f for* 
get; but those of the natural world neT^r ) But 
there are different dqgre^ oi fedaag^ 'n^is J 
can witness the mooa rising in Hampshire^ \mt 2 
cannot derive the pleasure from it there^ diat I hi^<9 
^yy^ itt seeing it nse over tike mountains of C^diar 
Idrifi^ or oi^er the valley of Laj;^Uen ! The TbaoMi 
Winds aloiiig viUas, hiaA it ipiever munnuss Vke tim 
Dee ; nor does it ndl with suoh force ^and mi^s^ a» 
tiae Severn. The ocean ra^^ on the coaN; of Kpr<- 
fi^ Ke^t, JJncota^sliire iumI Sunaex^ but it d^ps^ 
even with the slumber 4)f death, when e^mftuc^ vdtk 
tiie thunder^ with which its wucv^ strike on the rodsm 
^Penbigb, P<»id>rok^ «]Mi Carnarv Ti^eise, 

mdfee^ the«eajs frequ^tfy a p^^fect embksi xtf a 
chfK>9} andyet a diaos, which aeknowle^e$ fin? i^ 
qeoat^^i PiEMvecyflaimhie of (hiUing k 
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f V from in^vidmls wie ascend td cattmomtieB of 
m&tk^ we shall find «he natuisad love of opankand for 
Hke pleasures Hff Nature stlH operating. It may be 
traced in hamlets and In viHi^; ixk Umm mid in 
cities^ There is scarce^ a s^are in^any of the lai^fer 
cities of Europe, that Is not em^Bidied with plots 
of green; with beds of iowewj with shrulrib^es, or 



D^th rows-of chesnuA and Itaie trees ;~fonitfng egree^ 
idble public widks, and sbady promeoAdeg. Who ii 
tiiere^ that has not witnessed^ with a oorrespondeiit 
pleasure, the ddigbt^ with which the eitf pours forth 
^^ her populous hives^'" on a fine sununer's day; or 
on those enviable di^s of rest^ once known to mr 
aobflity by the hallowed nameof sablyith? At those 
times^ the gravity of the Spmiiard^ the phlegm of m 
Dutchman, the formdity of a Chinese, <be solemmty 
of a German, and the melaaaclroly of a Briton, vanish 
befi3re the influence of a checrfel sun. 

The observance of tto sacred day was esqiressty 
commanded from Mount Sinai. It is observed by the 
Mahorndtans on ^Ae Friday; by Ifae Jews on the Sa* 
turday; by the Christians on the Snukbty: a^ in 
Odo's constitutions, it was directed to begin at three 
o'clock^ cm tibe Saturday afternoon; and to continue 
tm bi^ak.of day, on the Monday following.' This re- 
gulation was afterwards altered to the presait mode. 

The Sabbafh is one of the greatest of all earthly 
blessings; it i&the most beaiMiful-of all the institutions 
of society ; and that Ihe poor may never be deprived oC 
this inestimable indulgence is my earnest, and most 
fervent prayer. But, I think, I observe a disposition, 
IB some ooumry gentlemen, todelMMrth^iofthecom* 
forts, arising from this^ sacred holyday. A sabbath 
should be a day of mental tranquillity to Aebld; and 
of innocent fail^ity to the young, after the hour of 
thankfulness and devotion. The rich have their par- 
ties and their amusements; they even play at games, 
not sanctioned by the laws; and yet would thfy debar 

> SpeltMii. CoDcil. c. {, p. 415, 445. 
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the poor from meeting on the green ; and from in^- 
dulging in healthful and innocent exercises; Thiis 
conrerting their cheerfulness into melancholy ; their 
gaiety into hypocrisy; and their religion into fana* 
tieism. This is the truth :^— -and it is curious to observe, 
that one of the best observances of a gloomy faiths 
a cHEfiRFCJL sAi^BATH.— 'In this let the catholics of the 
Romish church be religiously imitated. 

In gratifying the love of Nature in the people am- 
risted one of the numerous merits of the celebrated 
Kyrle. There was scarcely a foot-path near the 
town of Ross, so finely situated, as it is^ on a cliJOf 
above (me of the noblest windings of the Wye, dial 
was not, in some way or other, embelli^ed by that 
benevolent character. 

: Ceesar, animated by a desire of pleasing the Roman 
people bequeathed to them his gardens; a favor for 
which, they ever after honored his memory. In the 
pjresent day, they resort in crowds to the green oaks 
of the Borghese villa. Anthon^r, in his celebrated 
oration over the dead body of Csesar, expatiates upon 
this instance of munificence: and, as a proof of his 
iBStimation of the gift, he does not inform the popu- 
lace, that Caesar had bequeathed to them his garden, 
till he has said, that h^ had left them a legacy in 
money:— as. if he intended, that the former should 
operate as a climax to his eloquence. 

Anthony. Moreover, he bath left you all bit walks. 
Hit priyate arboifrs, and uew planted orcbarda. 
On that side Tiber ; he bath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ;— common pleasures. 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

JuiUu Casar, act iii, so. 3. 



Upon hearing this, the people immediatiely resdlve 
upon burning the houses of all the conspirators! 

The Romans were accustomed to plant trees by the 
side of columns, and before their hotises, even in the 
city, (which contained forty-eight thousand houses), 
a considerable space of which was occupied by gmr-^ 
dens y the names of some of which have reached 1^ 
eye of modem research ; such as those of Sallust^ 
Lucullus, Agrippa, Titus, Seneca, and Domitian. 

If we would know a people dioroughly, we must 
not only sojourn in cities, and visit mansions, but 
wander among hamlets and villages; eat cheese Willi 
formers, and drink water with peasants. An English 
ix^ttager is, for the most part, a great admii'er of 
Nature:— for while his wife has her geraniums in 
the window, the peasant has frequently his crocus; 
polyanthus, sweetbriars, imd boneysucHle; his bow 
at the gate ; and his bower at the farther end of the 
garden. If to these we add a room, frequently white- 
washed, walls hung with sacred pictures, ballads, and 
portraits of the king, queen^ and royal family; wc 
have a complete idea of a British cottage. In da- 
morganshire this picture might he improved: and 
often among the rocks, precipices . and mountains, 
among storms of hail, and tempests of wind, in scenes, 
seldom visited even by the woodman> and not by men 
of education for centuries, howdeligfatM have appear- 
the warmth, quiet, and repose of the cottages, occa- 
sionally half hid by woodbines and eglantines, down in 
the valfcs of that beautiful county \ and which when 
seen from the wild precipices of the distant moun- 
tains, have appeared like cottages of Arcadian land. 



aio puiau fTMs. 

A hwe of Nature is said peeuliarly to disttngnfeh 
the Dooraunes. "'Hie delight^ with which they 
dwell,'' tays an observing traveller,^ ^^ on the mo- 
ments, passed in their beautiful vallies; and the 
endiusiasni, with which they speak of the varieties, 
through which they pass, when travelling in other 
oonntries, can never, in such an unpolished people, be 
heard without pleasure and surprise."^ 

Tlie public walks of the Athenians were along the 
banks of the Cephisus and Ilyssus : while those around 
the city of Smyrna, whose atmosphere is frequently 
charged with a light vapour, tinged with crimson, 
and washed by the waters of one of the most beautiful 
bays in all the worid, are represented as highly plea- 
sant and agreeable, particularly on the west side of 
the nrankt where there are groves of orange and 
kmon trees j which, being clothed with leaves, bios* 
toms and fruit, regale three of the senses at the same 
time. 

The public promenade, on the banks of the Neva, 
at St. Petersburg is represented as being as fine as 
afty in the world. At Berlin the squares, which 
are the most elegant, are those, in which are planted 
shrubs and trees. The entire city is surrounded by 
gardens; while that of Vienna, whose dirty and nar- 
row streets inspire nothing but disgust, is encircled 
by a wide field, having a singular appearance ; and 
such 9B no' other capital can boast. Most of the 
genteeler sort tive within the ramparts in winter, 
but among the suburbs in summer. Tlie gallery 

1 EJpbiMtoM't Cattbiil^ 



ti Ads city coiMkd ufiwttrds of tfaArteen Iumdi^ 
palntitigs; forty-five of which stt by Rubensr^ aod 
forty-^nine by Titian. Why is nol thii» gaU^ trai^ 
lated into the suburbs? 

U. 

£veti the Dutch merchant, dtiH, eoM^ and 
phlegmatic, as he is, and whom no one would 
acei^e oi being feelingly alive to imaginary delights, 
pleases his imagination, during youth, with the hope 
of retiring to a villa, on the banks of a canal ; and on 
its portico inscribing a sentence, indicative of hb 
happiness. '^ Rest and pleasure;** — ^^ shade and 
delight j"—^^ pleasure and peace;'* — '^rest and ex- 
tensive prospect 5**—^^ peace and leisure.** Th^se^ 
wtkA similar inscriptions are frequently observed on the 
pordeos of the villas near Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Leyden. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the ter- 
race or Belvidere of the castle of Beziers, in France; 
e^Hsimanding, as we are told^ a most enchanting* pros- 
pect of the fine country, adjacent to the town, and 
the valley (through which runs the Orbe), rising 
gradually on eachmde, and forming an amphitheatre, 
auridbed with fields, vineyards and olive-trees* The 
city of I>^n> the anciei^ o^)ital of tiie Duke of Bur-* 
gumly»h{M}delight(ulwalks, both withinand without the 
town :-«<l;be streets of Dantzic are studded with trees ; 
and the inhabitants of Bruges have planted several 
stately rows, even in the public market place. Most 
of the cities in France aife embdlished with public 
walks. Those at Toulouse, particularly the esplanade 
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m the banks of the Garonne^ aiid tiiie promenade at 
Aix, in Provence, called the Ortibelle^ are represented 
as being exceiedingly delightfiiji. The terrace^ tooy 
at Montpellier, called La Place de Perron, and the 
esplanade shaded by olives, are remarkably fine. The 
latter enjoys a noble domestic landscape ; while from 
the former on a clear day may be seen, to the east, 
the Alps, forming the frontiers of Italy ; to the west^ 
the Pyrenees; to the south, the magnificent waters 
of the Mediterrannean sea ! — But of all the public 
walks in £urope, the Marina of Palermo is $aid to 
possess the greatest advantages : the Pa,rks of West-» 
minster, the Elysiim Fields of Paris, and the Pradd 
at Madrid, having, we are told by the Abbate Balsa-f 
mo, nothing to compare with iU The cities of 
Sucheu and Hang-cheu, in China, too> are said to 
have so msmy public walks, that the Chinese believe 
them to be upon earth,' what the heavens are above* 

III. 

In England many are the towns and cities, which 
boast of agreeable walks and promenades. At Oxford^ 
Cambridge, Hereford^ Worcester, Ludlow, Shrews* 
bury, Southampton, Carmarthen, and at Brecon, we 
have witnessed them. Among the last Helvidius and 
Constance stopt ^^ to dry their clothes after their shipl- 
wreck.^' Their hearts were touched with aH that 
they had suffered. Constimce shed tears ; but Hel- 
vidius wdkedinto the groves adjoining the priory^ 

» Tbevenot, p. 124: 
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mb dlentia Iuyub^ and casting his eyes towards the 
east and south-western horizon, heheld the planets, 
rolling, as it were, round the summits of the Beacons 5 
and liftted his contemplation to that exalted Being, 
who alone has power '^ to bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, and to loosen the bands of Orion/* 

He returned sootted and satisfied! and the more 
so, since it was on that very evening that your letter 
reached him, in which you were pleased to offer in- 
cense to his vanity, by asserting, with so much ear- 
n^tness and so much affection, that it seemed to be 
his fate, as well as that of Constance, firequently to 
suffer from persons, entirely beneath themselves. 

But London is the city ; and its parks t^e Paradise 
of intellectual beings. The most picturesque views 
of this metropolis of the earth,— superior to ancient 
Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh, Babylon, and even 
Rome, in every point but architecture, — are from 
the Hampstead and Highgate Hills on the north, 
the Surrey Hills on the south, and from Greenwich 
Park on the south-east. The last of these is, of its 
kind, the finest in the world ! There are other 
scenes in Nature, fiir more beautifiil and sublime, in 
reference to landscape; but it is impossible to fix 
upon any spot, on the entire globe, where the reflec- , 
tions, excited by a combination of objects, created hy 
fifumj are so vwied and profound; — and where the 
emotions, which those reflections create^ are so 
powerful and transportiAg.-^Here-^innumerable evi^ 
dences bear witness to ti^e astoni^ing powers of 
MJ^ ; and operatfe, as so many ailments to prove 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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the divinity of his origin. In other scenes it is the 
God of Nature^ that speaks to us ;— in this it is the 
GSNius of HAN. All the wealth, that the industry of na- 
tions has gathered together, seems to be extended 
before ps : — and on this spot, the east^ the west, the 
south, and the north, appear to concentrate. From 
the multitude of objects, presented to our sigbt^ the 
idea ofinfinUy shoots into the mind. The first feeling 
is the feeling of matter $ the last feeling is the feeling 
pf spirit. Tired of this diurnal . sphere,-*— the eovi 
acknowledges the divinity of its origin; it gravitates 
towiurds its centre ; it springs forward, and rests in 
the bosom of the Eternal ! 



CHAPTER V. 



In the middle ages, all taste for the sublime and 
beautijFul was confined to th^ monks. This taste ^ 
not originate with the earliest founders of the monas- 
tic orders; for Paul, the first hermit, resided in a cave ; 
and St. Anthony on Mount Colzim, a. dreary ami 
pathless desert! The lives of hermits and saints afford 
as much solid entertainmmt, as the guil^ pages 
of historians. St. Jerom devoted several years to 
solitude, abstmence imd devotion, in a hideous desat 
in Syria: St Isidore retired to a solitu^ in the 
neighbourhood of Pehisiota: Paschomius, among 
the ruins of a deserteid village, on an island formed 
by the Nile, erected the first regular cloister; and 
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soon after founded eight others in the deserts of 
Thebaig;^ This recluse never laid down ; nor leaned 
againist any thing.— He sate upon a large stone in the 
middle of his cell; and when Nature demanded him 
to sleep, he slept with reluctance^ and then sitting. 

* St. Maron, founder of the sect, called the Maronites^ 
led a life of austerity^ in the solitude of a hermitage ; 
St. Hilarion lived forty years in a desert ; while 
Sipieon Stylites^ the celebrated Syrian shephcfrd^ on 
a column> sixty feet in height^ unmoved either by the 
heat of sumn^er, or the* cold of winter^ lived for a 
period of thirty years^: — ^hymning^ as he thought, 
by his austerities and privations^ a requiem for eternal 
rest. — ^A church was afterwards built round his pillar ; 
and so persuaded were the inhabitants of Antioch of his 
sanctity, that they esteemed his bones more effica- 
cious as a defence than the walls of a city. 

Eugenius instituted the monastic order in Meso- 
potamia: St. Bazil carried this taste for seclu- 

> Vide Theodoret. in Vit. Patrum, lib. ix,, 854.— fu the Acta Sanctc-' 
turn (ii. 107.) St. Anthony is called the "Father of Monastic Life."— « 
Those, desiroosofinves^gating the manners and Itabiu of the monks of 
the deserts, may oonsnlt with advantage Arnand D'AndMiy'alllfierdes P^ret 
dudaert .'^Rossweide's Nistoires des Viet dei Phre* des deserts i^and 
Villefore's f^iet des Saints des dkserts ^orient et d'oecident»-^0( the mo- 
nasteries iu Tartary, vide Memoir es concern. Us Chinots, torn, xiv. 219. 

Buddha, the great god of the Cingalese, is said; to hwrebeen a hermit. 
Trav. Marco Pohfh, iii., c. xnih Something resembling themunastic 
and conventual orders prevailed among the ancient British Dmids and 
Druidesses :— as may be seen by references to Ammianus Marcellinus,* 
and Pomponius Me]a.t 

• Lib. XV. t Lib. iii. c. 2* 

2a2 
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sion still farther into the east 5 while St. Martin, 
bishop of Tours, erected the first monastery in 
France. The followers of Hilarion, and those of the 
earlier hermits, anachorets, and ascetics, sought, ad 
the seats of retirement, the most uncultivated soli- 
tudes and the most obscure wildernesses ; where they 
cultivated vines, figs, and olives, for their daily sub- 
sistence. In process of time, however, — particularly 
after the discovery of the pandects of Justinian, — 
whence we may date the origin of modem science 
and taste, the love for natural beauty improved ; and 
the founders of abbeys, priories, and other religious 
houses, became remarkable for selecting the most 
delightful situations for the seats of devotion : — and, 
having once established themselves, they were far 
from being deficient in the art of improving the 
natural advantages of the spots, they had chosen. 
The hermits of St. John, the Baptist, Jived in a kind 
of Laura, about twenty miles fi'om Pampelona, in the 
kingdom of Navarre, They wore no shoes, nor 
linen; a large cross depended fi:om their breasts; 
and^'a stone served them for a pillow. Those of 
Brittini led a life of austerity in almost perpetual 
&sting : and those of St. Jerome of the Observance, 
(the order of which was founded by Lupus d'Olmedo 
among the picturesque mountains of Cazalla) were 
almost equally abstinent and austere. St. Jerome 
first introduced the Hallelujah into the service of the 
chwch. 
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There were various orders of hermits. Some de- 
voted themselves entirely to a life of seclusion; and 
by abstinence thought they best conciliated the ap- 
probation of the Deity. Others lived in hermitages, 
attached to convents. These were allowed a small gar- 
den, as their only place of recreation; and their only re- 
lief from prayer was the liberty of rearing a few herbs- 
Some of these recluses were females. Helyot 
gives a curious account of the ceremony, used in 
the devoting a female to perpetual seclusion. One 
of the most celebrated of these was the Theatine 
Order of the Hermitage, established at Naples by 
Ursula Benincasa.— Their whole life was a continued 
scene of prayer. There was an order of nuns, too, 
called the *^ Solitaries of St. Peter of Alcantara," 
which was instituted by Cardinal Barberini. They 
kept almost perpetual silence, except to themselves 5 
they were waited upon by temporal miud servants, 
to whom they never spoke; they went barefoot; 
wore no linen; and occupied themselves in spiritual 
exercises ; — each nun believing herself to be Sponsa 
. Ckristi. 

The only institution, that bear^ any r^emblmice 
to that of nuns, among the ancients, was the order 
of the Vestal Virgins ; whose office it was to watch 
over the sacred fire in the temple of Vesta. They 
were admitted at ten years of age : and their period 
of service was thirty years : after which they were 
permitted to marry. The first ten years were de- 
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voted to acquiring a kndwledge of their duties :— the 
second, ten years to practising them : — and the last 
ten years to the teaching of novices. They were held 
in the highest degree of veneration; and enjoyed 
many privileges. 

In the island of Lipari, there are orders of nuns^ 
who devote themselves to a life of celibacy, and yet 
live with their parents, and mix m general society. 
In the city of Aix there was a convent, near the 
residence of Couiit Kleist, in which hospitality was 
extended to strangers of whatever sex or circum- 
stances; and from which medicine was sent to the 
poor. The nuns of this convent were appropriately 
called the Sistbrs of M ercv. 

. In some parts of India,^ too, there are commxmities 
of nuns. — ^Among the most remarkable of Eastern 
saints was Mart the Egyptian. — After a youth of 
irregularity, she retired to the desert beyond Jordan, 
where she passed a life of such austerity and seclu- 
sion, that for seven and forty years she did not see a 
single human being. — At length she was discovered 
by Zosimus. This holy man administered to her the 
Eudiiarist, and soon after departed. On his return 
to her solitude, the next year, he traced an inscrip- 
tion on the sand, by which he learnt, that Mary 
expected to die on the day she had received the 
sacrament : and that she wished him to bury and to 
pray for her. — ^The body had wasted; but the bones 
reniained. Zosimus performed tlie melancholy office, 
that Mary had assigned to him. 

Thevenot,iii. 61. 
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III. 

The Basziliav s wore no lineii^ ate no flesh, imd 
cultivated the earth with their own hands: the 
CAPVCHnrs walked batefoot, and shaved their heads : 
and the Carmbutbs, presuming to trace their origin 
to the prophet Elias, debarred themselves from ever 
possessii^ property. They never tasted animal fo6d ; 
they habituated themselves to manual labour; were 
constantly engaged in oral or mental prjuyer; and 
continued in religious silence from the hour of ves-^ 
pers to the third portion of the succeeding day. The 
law, forbidding the use of meat, was, in some d^;ree> 
mitigated by the Popes Eugene and Piui^ : in conse- 
quence of which, and a few other regulations, this 
order divided into two, under the names of moderaU 
BXiji barefooted Carmelites. 

The Bbnbdictinks always walked two and two. 
they never conversed in the refectory; they 
slept singly in the same dormitory; paf(ntned 
their devotions seven times in a day; and in 
Lent fieusted till the hour of six. They had but a 
slight covering to their beds ; slept in their clothes ; 
. and their wardrobe consisted of only two coats, two 
cowls, and a handkerchief. The Camaldqlbsb, a 
branch of the Benedictines, lived for the most part 
among the wild solitudes of the Apennines ; in the 
bosom of which St. Romuald founded^the order of 
Camalbuuasans. One of the rules of this order en- 
joined, that their houses should, in no instance, be 
situated at a less distance, than fifteen miles from a 
city. TheCiaTHUSiANs ate no meat, and kept a total 
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silence except at stated periods. The Dominicans^ 
were the most infamous, as' well as the most cele- 
hrated and powerful, of all tile monastic orders. 
Attentive, at all times, to their secular interest^ 
liiere was not a crime, of which they were not 
guiltjr, nor a meanness, to which they would not 
stoop, in order to augment thdr influence, or 
enlarge their possessions.^ Difference. (^ opinion 
they stigmatized as heresy; and fraud, treachery, and 
hypocrisy, never c^sed to persecute, under the as- 
sumed motives of religious zeal. The Cist^icians, 
habited in a long white robe, and girt with a wooden 
•girdle, spending the day int labour and in readbftg, 
rising to prayers at midnight, and abstaining from 
meat, mUk and fish, were very powerfol in polititel 
as well as in religious affairs. The Franciscans pro- 
fessed poverty ; yet, by the bounty of the Popes, were 
«mply compensated by papal indulgencieid. 

These orders, much as they belied the ilieek spirit of 
their master, base as many of their followers became^ in 
common whh the Cordeliers, seldom felled U> fix upon 
the most beautifiil sppts, on which to erect' their mo^ 

> St. Oooiinic iareDted the Jnqaisitioii :— be never sgoke td a woman, 
or looked one in the faoe*— and lie caused eighty persons to be beheaded, 
and fonr hundred to be burnt alive in one day. When his mother^as 
pregnant olT this inestimable saint, she dreamed, that she brought forth 
a dosr Instead of a child ; and that It held in its month a torch, with 
which it sate fixe to the world -.—that tv^ suns aqd three mpona ap- 
peared ; and that meteors and earthquakes announced his nativity, 

• How contrary to the injunctions of Hieronymus ! */ Ignominia 
omtium sacerdotum esi proprih studere divUt'ii:*'^Ep. adNep. def^ii* 
Mm. 
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nasteries, convents, and hermitages. In Italy they 
neglected not to use their privilege of selection: al- 
mpst every religious house, therefore, in th^t counlry, 
was delightftdly situated. 

The order of Gilbbbtinbs^ founded by St. Gilr 
bert in 1148, consisted entirely of married persons, 
who were divided by a wall. The men observed 
the rul^ of St. Benedict; the women thos^ of St. 
Augustine. The order of Cslbstins w^ establishr 
■ed by Peter de Meuron, a Neapolitfin of mean ex- 
traction, who being afterwards advanced to the Pon- 
tificate, under the title- of Celestin V., resigned, the 
papal chair, jGrtMn a &ar, that he wa^ unequal to its 
duties. The members of this order, of which there 
were upwards of twenty monasteries in France, and 
ninety in Italy, wore shirty pf serge ; and ate no fleshr 
They rose tw;o hours after midnight to matins ; and 
their ha,bit consisted of a capuche, a white gown and 
a black scapulary. But there were some monks, who 
perfonaed no manusd service whatever ; who even re- 
nounced bodily action; giving themselves up en- 
tirely to pirayer, meditation, and the contemplation 
of heavenly things.— ^ Hence they were called Hbsy- 
CBASTES.. Isidore of Seville, on the contrary, was ac- 
customed to say, that it was not only the duty of a 
monk to ^^ork with his mind, but with his hands. — He 
therefore read three hours every day, and worked six. 
, The monks of Abyssinia devote most of their time 
to the cultivation of their gardens, which supply them 
with their principal sustenance. 
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IV. 

The monasteries of Turkey are generally situated 
in r^red mountainous districts ; in deep valliesl, 
and on rocky precipiees. There Were a vast num- 
ber of monasteries once jn, China : but they were 
^iqipressed by one of the emperors, upon the prin- 
ciple, that they encouraged idleness.^ ^^Our an- 
eestors,'' says the Chinese ordinance, ^^ held it as a 
maadm, that if there was a man or a woman, that waft 
idle, somebody in the ^npire must in consequence 
suffer either hunger or cold/' 

The HsaMfTAGBs near the city of Nantz, too, com- 
mand fine views of that city and neighbourhood^ 
through which the Loire winds in many a graceM 
curve. The hermitage of Mount Sbrrato, in the 
island of Elba, stands in the midst of rocks, rugged 
and stupendous ; wild and solitary ; beneath a cloud- 
less sky, well calculated to cheat memory of its 
oares; and to raise the soul to the exercise of some 
of its noblest and most sacred &culties. Hie convent 
of the Grand Chartreuse, in which resides the head of 
the order of Carthusians stands in a meadow, sur- 
rounded by precipices of gigantic character. No one 
beholds them but in awful astonishment 1 

The hermitage of Friburg is situated in a wild and 
awful solitude. On one side of arock John db Prb, as- 
sisted by his valet-de^hambre, hollowed out several a- 
partments, and there resided for the space of five and 
twenty years. His garden was with infinite ^Senlty 

• Da Hafde, c. ii. p. 497.-*MoDtc8quieu9 Spirit of Laws, b. ril. c. 6. 
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scooped out of the solid rock, und watered with the 
stream flowing from two or three fountains, which 
welled fro^ the bowels of the mountains. Once a 
week he was siqiplied Tidth proiioona; for whidi he 
ferried over the Sanein a small boat, that he had pror 
cured for the purpose. Having finished his cells, he 
resolved upcm consecrating his chapel ; and to give 
greater dignity to his hermitage, he admitted several 
young persons to witness the ceremony. Towards 
evening he escorted his visitors over the streiun, that 
flowed in the valley ; and, having landed th^il saftly 
on the opposite side, fell into the water, as he re»- 
tumed, and was drowned! (A.D. 1706.)— His memory 
is still cherished in the village of Newneck, lying 
about three miles distant from the town of Friburg. 

There l^re several convents in Switzerland beauti- 
fully situated: among which we may instance. the 
magnificent Benedictine abbey of Einsidlin, in the 
canton of Schweitz ; and to which upwards of nin^ 
thousand pilgrims resort every year. St. Alderic^ 
who built a hermitage in the isle of Ufiiau^ in the lake 
of Zurich, not far from Ri^pperschuyl, attained such a 
high character for sanctity, that the peasants believe 
him to have been capable of walking on the surface 
of the lake ; and to have been fed from heaven. 

Most of the monasteries in the Holy Land, are em- 
bosomed among olive, fig and pomegranate trees; 
and in Greece they are situated among forests, and on 
the sides of mountains ; always commanding beautifiil 
prospects. How solemn are the monasteries, standing 
among the sublime solitudes of Mount Athos ! And 
how beautifiilly situated is the Basilian convent of the 
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Virgin of Jerusalem^ oirerlooldng the mountains of 
Locri^ and the plains, watered by the Cephisus ; — the 
monastery of Elias, standing on the scite of the an- 
cient temple of Delphos ;— and that of the All Holy 
Virgin in the valley of Sagaitk in the Hiebaid. A 
rdlley, imilnortalized as the spot, on which Hesiod 
kept his sheep. — And what travdler but pauses with 
enthusiasm, as he beholds the monastery of St. Ni- 
cholo, in a recess of Mount Helicon, near the foun- 
tain of Aganippe, and the grove of the muses : or wh^i 
he sees the convent of St. Cypriani, rising near a deU, 
shaded by the olives of the purple Hymettus, abound- 
ing in bees. 

V. 

In spite of all the calumnies, propagated against the 
Dervises of the East, there is ^ple reason to suppose, 
that they constitute a valuable order of men.^ In the 
Mogul States they are called Fakers: and they wercv 
once so highly esteemed, that Aurenzebe signified hfa 
intention of belonging to their order, before he ob- 
tained possession of the throne. De Pages gives an 
Interesting account of those, he voyaged with, along 
the coast of Persia. Their discourse he found moral 
and intelligent; they showed indiflference at the mo- 
ment of death; and seemed to entertain ^^ho notion 
of glory," says De Pag^, *^ or 6ven of duty, where 
separated from moral rectitude^ and the principles of 
a simple and charitable mind.*' Other writers de- 

t « The ordinances of a Denrise^'* saya Sadi, " consist in prayer and 
gratitude; charity; content; a belief io the unity and proddencc of 
the Ddty ; a resignation to bis dispensations; and a brotherly loVe to 
«}1 mankind." 
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scribe their lives, as being remarkable for ause- 
rity, poverty, and chastity. They go ope^i breasted, 
and bare legged : they travel much from one province 
to another ; they frequently sing praii^es to Mahomet; 
and accompany their hymns with the flute. — ^An in- 
strument, the invention of which they attribute to 
Jacob ; to whom they consecrate it. — ^These are ike 
better order of Dervises; the first of whom was 
Mevelava. 

Marco Polo relates, that there was in his time a 
class of hermits, in the province of Kesmur, who 
practised great abstinence. These hermits are m^i- 
tioned by Abu'lfayl,^ who describes them, as being 
exemplary devotees themselves; yet reviling no per- 
sons, on account of their religion : — asabstaining total- 
ly from flesh of all kinds; having no intercourse with 
women ; and deriving one of their principal pleasures 
from the amusement of planting fruit-trees on the 
public roads, for the benefit of travellers. Many of 
their peculiarities remind us of the ancient magi of 
Persia; who, according to Philo Judseus, were diligent 
inquirers into Nature ; and whose time was chiefly pass- 
ed in meditation. A circumstance from which Vossius 
seems inclined to derive the etymology of their title. 

In Hindostan there are Dervises, retired in 
solitudes, whence they never move. Their con- 
tinual prayer consists of the following sentence: — 
^'Almighty Father! look down upon me: — ^I love 
not the world, but thee:— and all this penance ie for 
the love of Aee." 

» Vol. ii. |K. 155. 
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The Jt>6Hi of East Malabar^' retire, also, to cav^ 
and rocte. Never speaking to women, they have no 
possessions :-— they practise the greatest aust^itles; 
and believe in the existence of only one God-rWhile 
the Mahometan sect, called Esrakoss, founding their 
creed upon the doctrine of Plato, place happiness in 
the oontemplationtof divine excellence. « They delight 
in music, and in composing spiritual hymns. 

VI. 

Of all religions orders, one of the most useful to 
humanity, and therefore one of the most agreeable 
to the spirit of virtue, wast that of the Brothers of 
Bedempiion. The object of these holy men was di- 
rected to the duty of travelling from province to pro- 
vince, to collect mcmey, for the purpose of ransoming 
ehrkitians, detained at Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, an4 
Morocco. The founded of this order were Matha 
of Provence, and Felix of Valois. They abstained en- 
tir^ from flesh; went barefoot; were clothed in 
white ; and bore on thdr breasts a cross of red, blue, 
aad white colours, as symbols of the Trinity. — Their 
matins were at midnight. 

'The Be];iedictine abbey of Clugny was so ext^isive 
and magnificent, that one pope, one emperor, 
ooBie king,' and an ex-queen: two dukes, two 
beir^pparents, two patriarchs, twelve cardinalsj^ 
three arch-bishops, and fifteen bishops ; six counts, 
widi several lords and abbots, with their re- 
spective retinues, are said to have be^i entertfuned 
at the same time, without any one of the monks being 

> fhiUips* Accouuf oif Malabar, p. 16. 
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put out of his place. T%e situation of this abbey was 
worthy its extent and magnificence. WheQ Arnold 
d'Ossat, the celebrated diplomatist, visited this mo- 
n^tery, he was charmed with it beyond measui^ei 
Having been made a^ardinal. Cardinal de Joyeuse 
sent him a sum of money^ a chariot, horses, and a 
damask :bed to sleep upon. D'Ossat returned th^n 
all;--expressingf a determination never to renounce the 
life of modesty and abstinence, he had always beto 
accustomed to. 

vii. 

In Italf the towers of Chiarayalle, near Pavia^ com- 
mand a view rich and luxuriant beyond the powers of 
painting. Different from this splendid estabMshmc^nt 
is that of La iSraippe. The abbey, in which the bre- 
thren of this order waste their miserable lives, is 
situate in the forest of Belligarde. The road to it is 
dark and intricate: a sUence, chilling and undisturb- 
ed, prevdls in every part; and every object seems in 
willing separation from all that breathe. The brothers 
never speak; and if they are even accidently standing 
near each other, it is esteemed not only a fault, but 
a crime. And none of them knows either the age, the 
rank, or even the country, of a single member, but 
the Abb^. They are allowed neither meat, fish, but- 
ter, nor eggs. They take a slight repast in the moni^ 
ing; and two ounces of bread with two rawt^arrots 
serve them in the evening. In tlieir jcells are a few 
books relating to religion: a human skull, imd a bed 
of boards. 



^pl Anquetil du Perron, 

With this sev erity we may advantageously compare 
that of Anouetil du FbiiroNj who passed many yeara 
among the peasants of India. ** Bread and cheese/^ 
said he^ ^' to the value of the twelth part of a rupee; 
and water from the well^ are my daily food: I live 
without fire even in winter; I sleeiJ without bed or 
bed-clotlies. I have neither ^vife, children^ nor ser- 
vants- Having no estate, I have no tie to this world. 
Alone and entirely free^ I am in friendship with all 
mankind. In this simple state, at war with my senses^ 
1 cither triumph over worldly attrartion?, or despise 
them. And looking up with veneration to the su- 
preme and perfect Being, I wait with patience for the 
dissolution of my body.*' Surely this instance is not 
unworthy the best times of christian enthusiat^m* 
And yet, there are many men, and even many womeiij 
who would see nothing in this example; nor indeed 
acknowledge any virtue in a monastery or a convent| 
merely because some monks atid some nuns have per- 
verted their orders to less legitimate purposes, than 
the adoration of the Deity, 

Ve heartless many !-^Ve, who know so well 
To use th' lutrigtimi? facultrea ■ — iind who, 
Beuiorsfless, poisou all the purer apriugB 
Of mental youth, aiid ridicule the souL ; 
As inaectSj perforating buds of flowers* 
Steal their sweet jmce^ add wither them awa^. 

Away !— ye are uphoJy. Not a tear 

Would swell your eye-litla^ where the world to die; 

So that yom'&etres migbt livc^ In vain /or yoUj 

'ilie CATHOLIC viae IN gazea oo itie light, if Miff ^ 

Which gilds her roaary of bea^ls i— in rain 
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Teara>«-meUiiig tethj,-*dcnote a broken heart j • 
While 8igh8,«— responsive to ber evening hymn, — 
Steal through the cloisters of her convent grey. 

Hymn to the Moon, 

The abbey of CamaldoU, the occasional resort of 
Lorenzo de Medici and his elegant associates^ was^ 
situated near a torrent, surrounded by mountains^ 
clothed with forests even to tlieir summits. The mo- 
nastery of Grotta Ferrata, occupying the scite oC 
Cicero's Tusculan villa, commands one of the most 
admirable scenes in Italy. On the summit of Fesole 
stands a Franciscan convent: each corridor of which 
presents a different scene. — Villas, towns, farm» and 
convents, adorn every spot; the vale of FlorencCji 
*with the Arno winding through it, stretches bdow; 
and a view of the towers, churches> and palaces of 
that celebrated city, animate the perspective.. 
. The Benedictine abbey of Vallombrosa : — this religi^ 
bus establishment owes iis origin to a Florentine noble-« 
, man (Giovanni Gualberto) ; who quitted the monas- 
tery of St. Minias, at Florence, in order to indulge in 
more secluded contemplations. Captivated by the 
soleinnity of Vallombrosa,' situate in the heart of the; 
Apennines, be forsook the world, and gave celebrity 
to a spot, till then known only for the profound sU 
lence and solitu^, that pervaded its woods. A mo^e 



^Vallombrosa 



Cosi fa nomiuata una hadia 
Ricca, e hella, n^ men religidsa, 
E cortesse, a chitmqae 1 1 venin. 

OrL Furiof, xxii, st. 3^. 
VOL. III. SB;: 
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romantic spbt it were imposidble to imi^^! Unit- 
ing the character of savage life^ with the deep^ 
impressive, solemnity of religious feeling, this sacred 
spot was distinguished by the frequent visitations of 
Lorenzo de Medici and Galileo; wUle it impressed 
on the imaginati(m<tf Milton some of the best raate^' 

rials tot ffo^c ^mfattng. 

The hermitage irf* the Paradiano is, by&rvthe most 
delightfiilinEucope.— Eustace,— yourd^fi^, aooom*^ 
plished, and most excellent, friend, Eustace,— paused 
uponitsbeautiesandconvehiences withMi§^ ^^Never 
ha¥t I visited an abode,'^ l^a^s he, ^^ better calculated to 
ftmi&hr the hermit (With all the aids of meditation, and 
alPOfeluxuriesrofholyr^tfaiement. From his window 
he vaif behold the Vat ^' Amo, and^ the splendoura of 
Fkfretkce^ at a distance, too great to daszle. 'A«>«Bd 
him, he^^ees all Ae grandeur, and all' the gloom* of 
rocks, forests, and mountains.. By his fountam's jude, 
he may^eaf* the tiidding of rilk^ and the roarng of 
fbnrents: and, while absorbed in meditation, the 
^ett of the distant orgtm, end tibe voices of the choir 
below, from the abbey of VaUombrosa, steal upon his 
car, and' prompt ^* the song of praise/* 
\ The town 4jS Salamo was once fiiH of religious 
houses. ^^ Td wfaom^'' enquired the president Dppalyy 
^to'whom does IhatbeaudAil houscy situated on ibm 
top of yon hill, belong?"—** To monks/* ** And that 
on the declivity?'* — **To monks/* **And the one at the 
foot of yon eminence?** ** To monks/* ** The monks 
then possess all » Salerno/* ** There are ten con- 
ventsy five parishes^ <me bishoprick, two seminaries, 
and a <cbapter. There are so many convei^ in the 
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town, that there is not a single ship in the harbourl'* 

Ou the shores of this gulph, Salvator Rosa studied 

Nature in all her splendid attitudes : and among the 

liridges, castlep, aqueducts and ruins of the valley of 

La Cava, near the gulph of Salerno, Claude JLorrains 

ifras often observed to linger, many hours after die sun 

had set:-t-sometimes sketching by modnUghtfrom the 

towers of a castle; sometimes ft'om the arches of an 

{UjHeduct; and not unfirequen% from the window of 

fi cottage, festocHied with grape vines and shaded by 

olive trees. 

IX. . 

f To a love of scenery arid retirement, the Carthuf 
sians owe the origin oi their order. Two brothers^ 
natives of Genoa, were, early in life, wedded to the 
naval profession. After many voyages, which occu»- 
pied as many years, the one wrote from Genoa to his 
brother, at Marseilles, to solicit his return to his 
native town. Receiving no answer to his affisctionate 
letter, he undertook a joxuTiey; to enquire into the 
motives of his brother's silence. ^^ I am weary of 
ccmmierce^ and navigation,** said his brother; ** I will 
no longer trust my safety to the mercy of the el^menti^ 
I have fixed upon the borders of Paradise; where I 
am resolved to spend the remainder of my days in 
peace; and where I shall wait with tranquillity the 
period of my death." Upon his brother's requesting 
him to explain himself, he led him to Montrieu; 
situated in a deep valley, embosomed with wood, 
whence issued a multitude of rivulets. The charms 
of the surrounding scenery, and the awfiil silence of 

2b2 ' ' 
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the spot, so calculated for retirement, induced tih^ 
latter to follow the example of his brother: and har* 
ingsold their estates, they founded the order of Car- 
thusians,^ and gave themselves up to meditation and 
devotion. 

In the year *»**, a gentleman of Holland sought 
permission of the ftmity of the Be Coninks, to erect a 
small hermitage, atDronningaard, near the city of Co^ 
|>enhagen. He had fought the battles of his country 5 
he had mingled in the bustle of a court ; he was rich * 
and he was honoured. One fatal step marred all his 
happiness. He married ! But, marrying to gratify 
his amhition, he became 'weary and disgusted with 
life. Travelling mto Denmark, he was captivated 
with the romantic beauties of Dronningaard ; and ob^ 
tained permission to erect a cell in a small wood; 
consisting only of a few pines. It was built of mosi 
and the bark of birch trees. A few paces from this 
cell, he dug his dormitory with his own liands, and 
caused an epitaph to be engraven on a stone, h^ 
designed for his monument. In this total seclusion^ 
the enthusiast resided several years. The Stadtholder, 
however, being upon the eve of a war, wrote hitn a 
letter, and desired his assistance. He did not hesi-^ 
tate to obey the calL On the evening, previous to 
Ids departure, he signalized his gratitude to Dronnin-- 
gaard, by writing a farewell address to the spot, in 
jvhich he had enjoyed so much repose and content. 
Xhe fir9t account, that reached Denmark^ after the 

> Life of Petmcli, p. 207. S<mie bure attributed the foandatiOD juf 
IhU order, to St. Bruuo, A. D. 1084. 



dsparture of the mifortunate recluse, was, that be 
had fallen, covered with glory, at the head of his 
regiment ! As a testimony to his virtues, his Danish 
friends erected in a grove, adjoining his hermitage, a 
gfoaU tablet of murble, on which is inscribed his fare- 
well address to the landscapes of Dronningaard/ 

X. 

The sacred character assigned to mountains, may, 
perhaps, have been the original cause of the custom 
of raising tumuli over the dead* This practice ha9 
f^evailed in all countries of Europe and Asia. It may 
be traced from the tomb of Tityus,*at the foot of Par- 
nassus, to every district in Greece ; — along the shorea 
of the sea of Ozof ; — inTroas ; — Circassia i — the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus;— in ancient Scythia; — in Kuban 
Tartary ;— through Russia into Scandinavia;— and 
thence to Germany, France, England, Scotland, and 
Wales. It has, also, been observed in New Holland 
i^d America. In every instance it bears the charac-- 
ter of a sepulchral monument ; whether known under 
the title of mound, barrow, tumulus, cairn, or t^pe. 
Churches, chapels, and convents are more frequently 
situated on hUls, and on the sides of mountains iv^ 
Itidy, than in vales. In the year 1764, three thousand 
peasants climbed up Notre Dame de la Niege (said to 
be the highest elevation in Europe), in order to hear 
mass in a chapel, erected pn that aspiring eminence :—;• 
dnd pilgrims, to the ^imount of eight or t^n thousand 
resort annually to pay their vows to St. Michael, at 

) Tour round tlie Baltic/p. 248. 



Hy¥ 3Ionasterm i^dutifail^ mtttated. 

Motmt St. Michael^ rising in the middle of the Bay of 
AFranches. 

xr. 

To say nothing^ of the religious houses of Germany^ 
situsited OIL the hanks of the Rhine and the Danuhe^ 
who could exhibit a finer taste, than the founders of 
the Carmelite convent at the Battu^caSj or of the 
monastery and hermitages of Montserrat ? '^The one 
situated in a sequestered valley, almost buried beneath 
overhanging rocks and trees, which take root in their 
crevices > and the others oa the most picturesque 
elevation in all Spain,— The Capuchm convents at 
Scicli and Chiaramonte^ in the island of Sicily, are 
admirably situated; — so is the convent of St.I>ominic« 
on the scite of Cicero's villa | that of the Cordeliers at 
Werstenlein j and the hermitage of Des Crois^ in 
Switzerland, and of those on the eminences, overlook* 
ing the Loire, between Angers and AncennLs- Than 
the situation of the inonastei-) , near Albano, uothifjg 
can be more admirable. Walking in the garden, be- 
longing to this religioxifi housC;, the Baroness Stolberg, 
as we arc informed by Zimmerman, was so astonished 
at the scene, which there presented itself, that her 
voice failed in the expression of her admiration, and 
she continued speechless several days, 

Ko spot in the neighbourhood of Holywell, could 
have been better selected, than the one, on which 
stood the abbey of Basingwerk, rising among rich 
pastures, and having a fine view of the Dee, the city 
of Chester, and the hillis of Lancashire. Nor, in 
Hampshire could be found a scite, more suitable for 
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Ihe ruiii0of Netley Abbey; psxtiaXfyBcv^em^ bywf^di 
en &e ^ores of the Southampton Water. ^ , ( < . i . < ^ 

The Cistercian Abbey of WhUland, s%g^d <nf^t th^ 
8pot^ which 'Was once the favonrile simimer resi^enc^ 
of the greatest^ bec^mse the beet^ of all the Cambrot 
British moharchs^ SowelJDha^ the/Sobm^ and Jo$t 
tinton of Wales. A man, jof whom it nay be truly 
siud, that^ as Brutus was the last/ of die, Raniia^ 
and Philopoemen the last of the Gred(s> Llewellyn 
and he were t^e last of the ancient Batons.^ 

The abbey of Cwm-^Hir, near Rhaidr-guy, in the 
4;ounty of Radnor, sleeps, as it were^ at the foot of 
a deep, woody, valley, watered by the Clewedog, 
over which high mountains form themselves into ft 
grand and noble amphitheatre.— 'What an effect 
would the foUowing elegant little morceau have upon 
the stranger, wandering in those regions^ were it 
inscribed upon the siiiiple portico of an hermitage ! 

INSCRIPTION. 

O thou, who lo this wild retreat"' 
Shalt lead, hy Choice, thj pilgrim feet. 
To trace the dark wood waving o*er 
This rocky cell and sainted floor ; 
U here thou bring a gentle mind. 
That shuns by fits, yet loves mankind. 
That leaves the schools, and in this wood 
Learns tlfe best science— to be good ; 
Then aoft, as on the dews below 
Yon oaks their silent umbrage throw ; 
Peace, to thy prayers, by virtue brought. 
Pilgrim, shall bless thy haliow'd thought. -« 

. . Steven*, 



Sj6 Jbb^ of LlaiUhan^. 

' No spot coidd have been selecl^, more abotio^)^ 
in admirable accompaniments, than that on which 
stood the small priory, once belonging to a society 
of Franciscans, at Llanfaes ; comnumding. a mag- 
nificent view of the north end of the Sno\f don chaini 
and an admirable prospect of the bay of B^mmaris, — 
a bay not excelled, in all the empire, for its munerous 
picturesque combinations. Is . there a scene, mora 
romantic, than where the walls of Lhmthony r^ar 
themselves at the foot of the Black Mountains, oi^ 
the banks of the Honddy, in the sequestered val^ 
of Ewias ? — So retired is it, that at one time it was 
scarcely known to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
hamlets. In this lonely recess, St Pavid fprmed a 
^hermitage, and erected a chapel.-*- 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale, liard by a forest's side, 
far from resort of people, that did pass 

lo traveil to and fro : a little wyde 
lliere was an holy chapell edifyde. 

Wherein the hemiH dewly wpnt to say 
His holy tilings, eapfa morn and eveotyde; 

Thereby a christall streame did gently play. 

Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 

Faerie Queen* 

Walter de Lacy, one day in pursuit of a deer, dis* 
covered those mysterious erections ; and being struck 
with the solemnity of the spot, he was visited by 
religious enthusiasm'; ditolaimed the world; and 
erected the abb^y of Llanthony, for the use of the Ci&> 
teri^ian ordeft 

> Dngdale's Monastleon, 
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XIL 

As the abbey of Tintem is the most beautiful and 
'picturesque of all our gotliic monuments^ so is thfe 
'situation one of the most sequestered and delightfiiL 
One more abounding in that peculiar kind of scenery, 
which excites the mingled sensations of content, re- 
ligion, and enthusiasm, it is impossible to behold. 
There every arch infuses a solemn energy, as it were, 
-into inanimate Nature : — a sublime antiquity breathes 
mildly into the heart : and the soul, pure and pas- 
sionless, appears susceptible of that state of tranqiiil- 
lity, which is the perfection of every earthly wish. 
Never has Colonna wandered among the woods, sur- 
rounding this venerable ruin, standing on the baidcs 
of a river, almost as sacred to the imagination as 
the spot, where the Cephisus and the Hyssus mingle 
their waters, but he has wished himself a landscape 
painter .-<^He has never sat upon its broken columns^ 
and beheld its mutilated fragments; audits waving 
arches and pillars, decorated with festoons of ivy ; but 
hehasformed the wish to forsake the world, andresigu 
himself entirely to the tranquil studies of philosophy. 
Is there a man, my Lelius, too rich, too great, too 
|k)werful, for these emotions? Is there one too 
ignorant, too vain, and too presumptuous to indulge 
them? — Envy him not. — From him the pillars of 
iPahnyra would not draw one sigh; the massacre 
of Glencoe, the matins of Moscow, or the Sicilian 
vespers would elicit no tear 1 The description of 
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Tamerlane's walls and pyramids of human heads; 
the taking of Ismael^ of Prague, and of Warsaw; 
the massacre of the Chittese inBatavia; or theft of 
the Jarans by the Dotdi ; even the poisoning <^ the 
jiick at Jafia, would be read with scarcely a single 
feeling of sympathetic horror. Know you sudd a 
man, my friend? — Shun him; despise him; have 
.no intercourse with him. Having an heart that 
never feek, an eye that never weeps, he would squan- 
der the blood of the villager, or erect altars of sacrib- 
fice to the avaricious god of : his idolatry ! 

The valley in which Tintem Abbey ia situated^ 
JUke that of Cwm Dyr, answers to the idea of what 
Milton caUs ^ a bosky bourn ;'' meaning, as Whartoti 
justly desaibes, a narrow, deep, and woody valley, 
with a river or rivulet winding in the midst. How 
often has Colonna's heart glowed within him, as he 
has watched the watars, fitlling from ledge to ledge 
4mong the woods, and listened to their murmur j: 
and how muck has that feeling be^i increased, when, 
listening to the notes of the nightingale, even at 
noon, he has remembered those pass^es in Milton, 
where the poet describes this bird, when giving a 
history of the creation; and that passage in a pro- 
lusion of Strada, where he celebrates the contest be- 
tween a lutanist and a nightingale. 

Alteroat min arte fides^ dam torquet acatas I. 38 

Inciditqne graves operoso rerbere pulsat— 
lamqne mann per fila volat « simol hos, simul iIloff» 45 

Sxplorat DomeroSi cfaordaque laborat in onsh 
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Moz silet. nia modis totidem respondit, et artem 1. 23 

Arte refert ; nunc ceu radis, aut incerta canendi, 

Praebet iter liqaiduin labenti h peccore voa» 27 

Nunc Gsesim variat, modulisqne canora minutls 

Delibrat Tocem, tremuloque reciprocal ore. 

Sirada, Proiia, Acad,, Uh. U., prol, 6. 

Then has he repeated the passage, where Dryden 
celebrates the power of this accomplished bird, in his 
Flower and Leaf, or the Lady in the Arbour : — then 
his fancy has wafted him to those gardens of Persia 
and Arabia Felix, where the nightingale is said to fly 
from one rosebush to another ; till, intoxicated with 
their odours, it falls, as if inebriated, to the ground. 
— ^Then he has meditated on the passage in Horace, 
where he stigmatizes the extravagance of two bro- 
thers, who were accustomed to dine upon nightin- 
gales, which were always of great price :— and, after 
remembering that nightingale's brains were fabled 
to be food for fairies, he has closed the mental ex- 
cursion with the wish, that he could transport that 
aviary of nightingales, which stands in a garden of 
hyacinths, at Constantinople, to the very spot, on 
which the wish was formed. 
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AbuMfayl, his ikscriptionof liermits, 
365 

Atiyssinia, moults of, 361 

JkctrhVs description pf the North 
Cape, ^1 

iEschylns, his tragedy of the Furies« 
65, passage from, 102. TheElec* 
tra of, 221, DescrlptWe talent^ 
of, 292. 

Affeclluu in animals, 11^ 35 

Afghaaa law, 96 

Affinities of electricity, 13 

A^iSy a saying of, 276 

Air, opinions respectinjs;, 42. Its 
weight, 57 . ' 

Akenside, bis love of Nature, 319 

Albaui, MB pictare of the loves and 
the graces, 211 

Alberoni, Cardinal^ 191 

Alexander, his march over the de- 
serts, 72. True character of, 115 

Alfieri, a passage from, 218 

Algiers, Dey of, cruelty of. Ill 

Alison on beauty, 248 

Alternations, 59 

America, North, 170, 177 

Anfherst^tiOrd, 83 

Ammon, Jupiter, temple of, 60 

Amusements of Cicero, &c., 298 

Analogies of loVe with natural beau- 

^ tie9,211 

Ancliff, wellat, 15 ' 

Animal, 27 

Anomalies; vegetable^ 19; animal^ 
21; mineral, 21 

Antelopes, 23 

AntiguL 168 

Antipatraes, animal, 28 



Antipathies, national, -114 

Antisthen«8, a saying of, 260 

Apelles, his picture of cakimn7|26^ 

Apollo Belvklere, 182 

Appetites of plants ancl animal8| 5C? 

Arabia, dimate o^ 145 

Arabians, 67 

Arabs tdfanticide, 103 

Archimedes, bis love of Nature,^! 

Ar^hitectiire. influenceoFdimate oi^. 

137 
Arctic regions, scenery of, 172, 17ji^ 
Argos, citizen of, 287 
Ariosto, Colonna's visit to, 337, Hi4 

love of Nature, 308 
Armstrong, his love of Nature, 320 
Artemisia, swallows the ashes of 

lier Im^band, 129 
Assasalnes, i04 , 

Asses, «i^itd, 23 
Associations with deserts, 64 
Athenians, infanticide, 101 
Augustine, St., passage from, 105* 

On envy, 277 
Aurenzet)e. His retirement, 93,144 
Austria, climate of, 184 

Babylon, 207 

Bacon, his love of Natiire,^t9 

nutria, deserts cf , -60 

BaHey, passage from, 288 . . ' 

Baillie, an assertion of, 182 

Bali, climate ol^ 351. Manners, 35^ 

Balzac, passage from, 252 

Bantam, custom at, 90 

Barbadc^s, scenery of, 167 

Barbarisin, state of, 131 

fiarbyroa9a,the,28 
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Barometer, 57 

Basiliaos, order of, 359 

BataFia, cUmate of, 151 

Batchelors fined, 134 

Battas of Samatra, 114 

Baober Emperor, the passage ^m, 
146 

Beattie, bis lore of Natrnv, 320. 
Passage from, .315 , ... , 

Beauty of landscape, 249. Of sen- 
sation, 249. Personal, 245 

BcaatlAil, the, 245 

Beetle, the tenebrio, 32 

Bdridere, the terra6e of, 351 

Belzoni, 41 

Benedictines, order .of, 359 

Benerolence; love allied to, 219 

Benin, loftmticide, 103 

Beitelev, his love of Nature, 310 

Bernard, Monks of, 237 

BUnagar, 130 

Boccalini, fable of, 192 

Boon, general, his love of sednsion, 
257 ^ 

Borneo, climate of, 150 

Bos, Du, hypothesb of, [135. Od 
climate, 95 

Bragaden, his death, 110 

Brazils, the, 164 ' 

Bruy%re, La, passage from, 252 

Itaenapartt In the desert, 70. Say- 
ing of his, 83. Lewis, in Egypt, 

' 117. His offer to the Marino 
Republic, 191 

Burns, his love of Nature, ^27 

Burying alive, 97 

Byioo, passage from^ 65, 260 

Caledonia, custom in, 133 
Cakimaia, la, in music, 273 
Calumn]f,267,275 
Calumniators, three dasses of, 271 
— — — , fiite of, 273 
Gamaldaliasans, order of, 359 
Caaaldoli, abbey of, 369 
Cambyses, the loss of his army, 72 
Camel, the, 64 
Camelopard, 27 
Camoens, passage from, 159 
Gamois, Sir John, 131 
Campeechv, Bay of, animals of, 167 
Canada, climate of, 169 
Candiay king of» a flower, 19 



Cannibals, 139 
Cape, North, scenery at, 61 
Carmelites, order of, 359 
Carthusians, origin of their order, 

371. Order of, 350 
Cashmere, climate, 144 
Catherine of Medicis, 302 
Cato, his march over the deserts, 61 
Catullus, paslage from, 216 
Caubul, climate of, 146 
Celebes, climate of, 154. Manners, 

154,155. Uwin, 106. 
Celestini, order of, 361 
Ceos, suicide permitted at, 123 
Cervantes, a lover of Nature, 309 
Cesalpini, 57 

Cesar, his legacy to the people, 348 *• 
Ceylon, climate of, 149. Outrages 
. at, 88 

Chagas, the Indian philosopher, 12r 
Chain of beings, 22 
Champetra, the, 20 
Characters of animals, 23 
Chardin, Sir JohUi^ 136 
Charles V., retirement of, 301 
Chand,i^rtoes of the, 88 
Chearfulness, its value, 290 
Chess, antiquity of, 314 
Chesterfield, his opinion of women. 

206 
CliUi, dimi^te of, 166 
Children, power of parents over, 99. 
' Condemned in Greece, 109 
China, routes to, 173 
Chiron, his love of Nature, 291 
Christians, persecutions of, 104 
Chronometer, vegetable, 2. 
Chrysippus, 288 
acerb, his love of Nature, 297. His 

amusements, 298 ' 

Cingalese, the, 316 
Circassla, climate ot^ 144« Wives 

bought in, 131 
Cisterdans, order of, 360 
Citron, peifume of, 1 
Clarens, 62 
Uaude le Lorrain, 310. A lover of 

Nature, 250 
Gleombrotus, death of, 121 
Climate, supposed influence of, 94 
Climates of various countries, 141 
Cluney, abbey of, 366 
Collgny, assassination of, 105 
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Coliseum, liiEkrWities of» 118 
Collins, bis love of Nature, 323 
Colonna, Vittoria, 306 
Colours of the huniaa skin, 179 
Columl)us, 169 

Compensations, doctrine of, 11 
Confucius, a tale of, 85 
Congo, climate of, 157 
Constance, 81 
Contrast, 59 

■■ , waut of, 59 
Contra&tsin Nature^ 1 
Coracles, 335 
Cordeliers, order of, 360 
Cordilleras, climates of the, 165 
Corea, archipelago, 156 
Cornelia, her letters, 300 
Cottage of Colonna, 3^4 
C/Ottage, the, 244 
Cottagers, 349 
Country places, picture of society In, 

267 
Courage, true, 284 
Cowper, passage from, 252 
Crab violet, 23 

Cranch, bis love of Nature, 328 
Crane, the Balearic, 35 
Crimea, climate of, 188 
Crimes, inequalities between aud 

punishments, 97 
Croto, climate of, 189 
Cruelties of the Dutch at Batavia, 

HO 
Cruelty, remarkable instances of, 

116 
Cyni Dyr, 378 

Dahomees, the, 119 

Dahomy, law at, 99 

— j king of, his cruelty, 118 

Damlen, punishment of, 109 

Dan, the five spies of, 89 

Danish hermit, 372 

Dante, a lover of Nature, 31 1 

Danaus, 129 

Danton, 303 

Dardanelles, climate of, 188 

Death, what voluntary, 119» 120 

Deiphantus, 124 

Deities, Love, 206 

Demetrius, 68 

Denina, 94 

Denmark, dimale of, 176 



Dennis, his love of Nature, 303 

Denon, his speech to Desaix, 71 

Derbices, the, 129 

Dervises of the East, 364 

Desaguliers, 57 

Deserts, reflections on, 70 

■ , associations with, 63 
Devotions, self, instances ol^ 124 . 
Dherma Sliastra, 97 
Diemau's, Van, Land, prodaaious 

of, 161 
Diocletian, his retireauent, 301 
Dionasa, the, 3 

Domingo, St., description of, 168 
Dominic, 3t., character of, 360 
Dominicans, order of, 360 
Dooraunes, their love of Nature, 350 
D'Ossat, Arnold, 367 
Dnike.ofHadleigh,343 
DrummondofHawtboruden,313 . 
Dryden, 376 

Ducas, punishment of, 270 , 
Dugden, 379 
Dupaty's descriptiou of a picture by 

Albani,211 
Dutch merchapt, his lovtr of Nature, 

351 . . 

Eagles, marriage of, 34 

Ear, the, obe of the maslerplccef of 

Nature, 49 
Earthworm, the, 16 
Edda, passage from, 107 
Edeyboga, death of, 150 . 
Rducatito, Madras system of, 150 
Eggs of poultry, 20 
Electricity, affinities of, 13 
Empire, extent of the British, in 

India, 93 
EnlploymeBis, value of, 254 . > , 
Eneas, his landing in Crete, 190 
England, climate of, 194 
Envy, personification of, 269, 276 
Epidendmm morite, 19 
Epistles, 300 
Esquimaux ludlans, infanticide of, 

103 
Esrakites, the, 166 
Etna, Mount, three regions o^ 165 
Euripides, 202. Passage from, 98* 

Descriptive talenu of, 291 . 
Eustace, passage from, 370 
Evening's fireside^O 
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EgpodtleB 0f ddimiBiaton, ^4 
Eye, tlM^ooeof the mMier-picces of 
Natiiiv»49 

FakinortlieEast,364 

Fari«»88 

Parqnbar, Sir Walter, aMcdote of. 

Feeling, fodal triomphof, 259 
FcUbaa, ptfsage froQ, 283 
Female, 357 

Fcneloo, nMUwers of, 327 
Fire-fiien of the Torrid Zone, 14 
Fiiilies, tbeir f««ao(Utf, 56 
FlekJier, Aagns, hlttory of, 255 
Foo4, influeiioe oi^ 138 
Fom^icat^, tbe,2tf2 
FormMc, clinate of, 148 
Fortooe, not lo oii^t m tbe ap- 

pean,281 
France, climate of, 185. LKerm- 

tare, 85 
Frandtcant, order of, 369 
Fkvocb, tbeir cruelty in Egypt, 116 
Friborg, hermit of, 362 
Frieodihip, remarks on, 29Q 
Focus Nataos, 11 
Foogo del legno, 15 

CaCulfaof , mannera of^ 66 
6argila860,97 
Genera, lake of, 62 
Ocaias,280. Man of, 282 
Oentilezza, 289 
Qermioatioa of regetables, 19 
Oberritz Dirk, 159 
QUbertines, order of, 361 
Oimbemat, his dfsoerery, 18 
Gold, expansion of, 58 
Goldsmith, bis lore of Nature, 320 
Graceful, tbe, 244 
Grainger, passage from, 254 
Gray, passage from, 213. His lof* 

of Nature^ 324. Passage from, 

.334 
Qireenlaod, phenomena in, 142.— . 

Scenery iu, 171. Manners, 172 
Gregory XUI., 105 
Oregoiy's^ Pope, letter to Laufranc, 

131 
Grongar Hill, 250, 251 
Grotto del Cane, IS 
Grotto Feoate^ 369 



GnniUa, aaecvtole <C&9' 
Gymnoaopbiats, 120 

Hsimi in aiiM, 78 

Hairs, 17 

Hamet Sidi, 69 

Hannibal, bis march orcr tli« Alps^ 

60 
Hannodius, 81 
Hawkins, passage from, 220 
Health, influence of climate on, 137 .. 
Helridius, his de*ire» 287 
Hermitages. 362 
Hermits of tlie di^Kr^ Ac. 354 
Herrings, 175 
Hesychastes, order of, 361 
Hichlanders, Arctic, 193 
Hilarion, St. 355* 
Hindoo laws, 97 
Hindoost an, climate, 141. HiitQiy 

.of, 322 
Holland, climate of, 176 
Holland, New, productioas, ftr. 160 
Hope, Cape of Good, climate of, 159 
Horace, passai^e from, 287» 288* 

His lore of Nature, 393 '- 
Hombills rary with tbe latitude, 180 
Horses, wild, 22 
Hottentots, infanticide, 103 
Howe, Michael, history of, 304 
Hume on beauty, 248 
Hamming bird, 165 
Hyperbiireans, custom among, 121. 
Hyrcanians, 119 

Icebergs. 171, 174 

Icelops of Gambia, the, 113 

Imagination, 212 

Indolence, erils of, 253 

lueqmiUties between crimes and. 

punishments, 97 
Infanticide, 100, 102 
Inscription by Stereps, 375 
Iphigeniii in Tanrls, 102 
Ispahan, siege of, 128 
Italy, climate of, 186 
, state of, in 1490, 9 

Java, dim ate of, 151 

-— », patriarchal manners of, 87 

Javanese, tbeir hatred of tbe Kbo« 

jas, 114 
Jayadcvd, poem pU 203 
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Jews, tbeir apcukation agahiflt the 

Samadtaiit, 279 
— , and lamad, 67 
— » self devotions of, 124, 125 

y mothers, 127 

Job,the|}ookof, 75 

JobasoD, his distaste for natttre, 315 

Jones, Sir Williaoi, passage fit>in, 

296 
JimfSfttOfOO, atrocities at, 140 
JosejMiiDa, the, 29 
Juao Femaod^, description of, 79 
•lulian, opioiOD of his, 119 
Justice will come, 283 



Ksmpfer, 193 

Kaims, Lord, 4. On despotism, 235 

Kamscfaateadales, 316 

Kilda, St., scene and clkoate of, 193 

KIniier, 15 

Labbr/ea, tlie chief of the Pindarrees, 

89 
Lactary, the, at Rome, 99 
La Trappe, order of, 367 
Laura, 305 
Ijausaane, lake of, 69 
Lauzun, Count de, 217 
Leaves of plauts, 17 
Ledfard,207 
Leech, the, 12 
Leo Africanus, 66 
Leonora, Donna, her fate, 73 
Leo X., his love of Nature, 309 
Liberty, love of, 244 
Life, picture of, 85 
— , three species of uncultivated, 

88 
Lizard, the, 12 
Uanthony, abbey of, 376 
Lockman, a saying of, 76' 
Loir, Nicholas, a painting of, 210 
London, the paradise of inteUeetoai 

beings, 353 
Longinns, 202 
Long loves, Indian, 203 
Loochoo, island of, 193 
Loo-cboos, the, 83, 193 
Love, 201 
Lucan,61 

Lucretius, passage from, 216 
Lucullus, a speech of his, 198 
Lysimachus, cruelty, of, Ul 
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Mac6don, laws of, 108 

Madiiavel, an Opinion o(, 95 

Madagascar, climate of, 158 

Madeira wine, 223 

Mahmod, chief of the Afjghauns, 128 

Mahomet, retirement of, 261 

Malabar, custom in, 134. Climate 
of, 146 

Malacca, climate of, 141 

Malcolm, Sir John, 90 

Mallett, 59 

Malpighl, 17 

Man, 34. The greatest of miracles, 
51. A paradox, 280 

Manners, supposed effects of climate 
on, 96 

Marino, San, republic of, 190 

Maron, St. 355 

Marrii^, second forbidden, 133 

Marseilles, suicide permitted by the 
laws, 122 

Mary, the Egyptian, 358 

Massacres, 105 

Manrepas, fate of, 168 

Mauritanians, manners of, 66 

Medusae, of the Arctic regions, 174 

Memory, traced in animals, 35, 39 

Men characters of, traced In ani- 
mals, 2. Of the world, 289 

Meogs Raphael, picture of, 217 

Mercy, sisters of, 358 

Ment, its own conspirator, 269 

Military prowess, 284 

Mitton, passages from, 215, 259. 
His love of Nature, 314, 317 

Minerals, their growth, 18 

Miracles, man the greatest of all, 51 

Misfortunes, 75 

Mohawk warrior, 181 

Monasteries, 363. Beautifully situ- 
ated, 374 

Monastic orders, 355 

Mongalia, no houses in, 147 

Monotony, none in Nature, 58 

Montesquieu, saying of, 197. Pas- 
sage from, 167. On climate, 95. 
His opinion of women, 206 

Moore, passages from, 83, 209, 213 

Moors, tlieir hatred to Christians, 96 

Morgarten, battle of, 226 

Morning star, 76 

Morris, Valentine, his love of Na« 
ture, 321 
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Bfosoowy famkif at» 127 

Mothers devouring thf»r OWBcbil- 

dren, 126 
MusiCy animal love of« 28 
Mustapha, UO 
Mjrtelene, women of, 1^. Clinate 

of, 188 . 

Nature, lovers of, 291. A species 

of freemasqnry> 317 
Neckar, his love of nature^ 293. His 

idea of love, 218 
Neale, passage from, 63, 308 
K^paul, climate of, 14$ 
Nepenthes DistiUatoria, 11 
Netherlands, climate of, 176 
New Year's Islands, animals of, 82 
Nhu antelope, 218 
Night, splendour of in the d«ictti, 

71 
Nightingales, 379 
Nigritie, tbf, 68 
Nnma, 261 

Nnmaotia, siege of, 123 
Nnmidia, deserts of, ^ 

Olive, Its method of propagation, 20 
Onion, weight of, 57 
Opie, Mrs. passs^ ^om, 205 
Gran, bey of, big death, ill 
Oroonoko, climate of the, 64 
Osoritts, passage from, 223, 224 
Ostrich, the, 64 
Otaheite, custom at, 100 
Oyster9, their want of locpmotioo, 2 

Pages^de, 364 

Paradise, bird of, 150 

Paradox, man a, 280 

Parry, Captain, 175 

Partial love of Nature, 320 

Partialities, ani«ial, 28 

PascboDiiuB, 354 

Patagpoia, prodncUons of, 159 

Pattycolos, bis opinion of Sdpio, 

267. Passage from, 279 
Pdne fort et dnm, 107 
Pran, William, 80 
Persia, persecutioB in, 104 
Perron, AoflvtU de, 368 
Persecutions of the Cbriatiaiis, 104 
P(nrsi90 poet, a passage from, 278 
Peru, climate of, 166 



Petals ai flowen, 17 

Petrarch, 212. A lover of Nature, 
305 

Phavlria,2a3 

Pbarsalia, the, 61 

Pheasant of the Caucasus, 34 

Phcdon, death of, 121 

Philip v., bis. love of Nature, 302- 

Phih'ppine Islands, 77 

Pbilotes, the domain of, 331. Yfia- 
travels, 345 

Physicians, the most elegant Hien, < 
312 

Piedmont, climate of, .187 

Pierre, St., 8. His love of Nature, 
326 

Pmdartees of Indfai, history of, 89 

Pitt, Mr. anecdote of, 20ft 

Plants, tfam: affinity twaaimals, 1 

Plato, 20. His love of Nature, 20f 

Pliny, bis love of iisune, 253. His 
love of Nature, 299. His letters, 
300 

Polo, Marco, 365 

Polyandry, 130 

Polygamy, 129 

Polypus, the, 16 

Pompadour, Mad., 302 

Pompey, 198 

Porpoises, their luminoas appear- 
ance, 14 

Porteus, his love of Naiare, 326 

Portland, Duke of, H2 

Portugal, dimaie of, 185. Litera- 
ture, ib. 

Potatoe, its peculiarities, 20 

Procopius, te& 

Prometheus, criticism on the, 292 

Providence, plan of, 284 

Prussia, diaiate o^ 184. LItera* 
ture, t*. 

Pufllo, arctic, 31 

PuaislMDeots, impoHoy of undne,108. 
Inequalities between crimes and, 
97 

Purpureus, 58 

Quakers' virtaes, 80 
QuestioDS, moral, 272 

Raffles, Sir Tlmaas, ISd 
Reason traced ia animals, 33 
Reduse, aaccdoU of a, 258 
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Regents, Prince, Bay, 174 
Resemblances in Nature, 1 

I .V , animal, 26 
Results, in respect to climates, 199 
Retirement, ^51,256 
Retz,Mons.21l 
ReTolution of France, 226 
Ricciolus on climates, 164 
Riley, 69 
Robespierre, 235 
Rogers, passage from, 216 
RooMinf , Ibeir craelUes, l\7 
Kosary, Persian, passage froiu, 214 
Rosa Satrator, 250 
Rota B«riiardioo, 231 
Rousseau, 117. A saying of, 2Q8 
Rffver^ Puke, 2&^ 
Rowe, £];«• her lonre of Nature, 318 
Rnatlci, elimateof, 184 

Sabbatb, the, 347 

Sacri^e4, bttm^n, 101 . 

Sadi, passage from, 364 

Salerno, town of, 370 

Sallusi, his epistle to Csosar, 272 

Samaritans, the, 299 

Samos, scenevy of, 189 

Sappho, poem of, 202 

Sargent, passage from, 269 

Scalping, practice of, 114 

Scholars, Greek emigrant, 304 

Scipio, retirenfent of, 266 

Scott, Walter, a passage from, 208 

Seals, leonine, 27 

Season, remarkable of 1817, 196 

Seeds of plants, their comparative 

weights, 57 
Sejanus, daughter of, 132 
Sensation, vegetable, 2. The various 

species of, 21 
Sepharites, infanticide, 101 - 
Serpent, analogy with the soul, 65 
Servitude for wives, 130 
Servius on climate, 94 
Sharks, 11 

Shepherd, the Chinese, 85 
Shetland, New, discovery of, 159 
Siam, climate of, 147 
Sicily, climate of, 190 
Sidney, Sir P., his love of Nature, 

318 
Silence, impressive character of, 66 



Silius ItaUcoa, paffagtfrom, 60 
Smoliet, his lave bf Natme, 320 
Society, improved state of, 81 

, actual state of, 84 

Socrates, 247 

Soils, comparative, 179 

Solitude, on, 252 

■ injuHous to inferior minds, 

261 
Sophocles, his opinion of love, 217 

, descriptive talents of, 29? 

South Sea Islands, climate, niaiW 

ners, &c 162 
Souza, Don Eiuanuel, his fote, 73 
Spain, climate of; 185. Lltecatqre 

of, 186 
Spalatro, palace of, 301 
Spaniards in St^ Domingo, 109 
Speroni on happiness, 260 
Spitzbergen, its compensations, 77 

, scenery of, 443 \ 

Star-fiftl^ its luminous appearance^ 

14 
States, United, dimi^dof, 169 ' 
Steevens, a passage U^m, 375 
Strada, a lovter of Nature, 309 
StyliteS, SimCon, 355 
Suicide, 119 
Suicides, national, 123 
Sumatra, climate of, 150 
Sun-flower, its appetite, 56 
Supplicants, criticism on the, 292 
Sweden, climate of, 183 
Switzerland and Wales compared, 

343 
Syria, climate of, 184 

Tacitus, his description of the 

Chauci, 88 
Tartary, 142, 147 
Tasso on climate, 94. His love of 

Nature, 307 
Terence, 203 

Tertullian, passage from, 104 
Theognis, opinion of love, 217 
Theologians, crimes of ancient, 1Q9 
Thessalian musicians* 77 
Thibet, climate of, 148 
Thouars, Mons., 57 
TibuUus, his love of Nature, 294 
Time, an important one anticipated, 

48 
Tioioclea, 347 
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Index. 



Tinian, isle of, fleseription of, 163 
Tiftteni, aibbey or; 377 
Toad, the Suiiaaiu, a wonderful ani- 
mal, 13 
Tobago, 168 
Tombuctoo, 69 

Tonga islands, manners in tlif^ 96 
Tootoo, Qnamina, 108 
Tropical climates, 178 
Trnih, 272 
Tumuli, 373 

l\urlimauus, occidental, 148 
Turnip, seed of, its weight, 57 
Turtles, green, 23 
Tyrios Maximus, 248 



Valley of the angel of death, 6Si 
Vallombrosa, Abbey of, 369 
Varenios, on climates, 164 
Vegetius,^ on dioMte, 94 
Veaioe, sale of cbUdreu to proatito- 

11011,132 
Verd Cape de, dinate of, 157 
Vesul Tirgins, 357 
Vipers, the fecttodityof, 56 
Virgil, passages ftom, 79, 216 
Villus, icstal, 357 
Virtue, influence of climate on, 

137 



Voice, the, one of the mnterpiecea 
of nature, 49 

Wales, and Switzerland compared, 

342^ 
Walks, pnblic, 346 
Wall of China, 58 
Walrus, the arctic, 23 
Waterfall, the, 264 
WeiffhtfT, compamtife, 56 
White of Nottingham, 327 
Whitland, Abbey of, 375 
^ieland, bis diatogne on beauty, 

247 
Williams, Helen Maria, 184 
Wisdom, the first and last leisoB of, 

278 
Wires, barbarous conduct to, 131. 

Custom of lending, 134 
Women, customs relatlfe to, 12iL 
World, men of the, 289 

Xanthians, voluntary death of the, 
123 

Zama, passage from, 106 
Zara, deserts of, 66 
Zealanders, New, cannibals, 128 
Zembla, Nora, 141 
'Zidoniant, 89 
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